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THE 


Lovis ADOLPHE 
TIERS was born 
at Marseilles on 
the 15th of April, 
1797. 

Most writers for 
encyclopedias and 
for biographical 
dictionaries copy, 
willfully or ignor- 
antly, the stereo- 
typed mistakes of 
their predeces- 
sors. So many 
such mistakes in 
regard to the 
genealogy of M. 
Thiers have been 
transferred to the 
newspapers, that 
the facts in the 
case are not gen- 
erally known. M. 
Thiers himseli 
never deemed it 
worth while to 
correct his bio- 
graphers, proudly 
conscious, as well 
he might have 
been, that, as the 
architect of his 
own fortune and 
fame, he owed 
less than almost 
any other eminent 
man of ancient or 
modern times to 
the accidental cir- 
cumstances of his 
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birth, to the laws 
of hereditary in- 
fluence, or even 
to parental affec- 
tion and aid. He 
was deeply in- 
debted, however, 
to the tenderness 
and ambition of 
his mother, who 
not only nursed 
his extremely 
feeble infancy, 
and struggled to 
support him in 
his boyhood and 
youth, but also, 
with the help of 
his uncle in the 
Ile-de-France, se- 
cured for him an 
opportunity of 
obtaining an edu- 
cation. He was 
thus led by his 
mother’s hand to 
take the earliest 
steps in his ex- 
traordinary ca- 
reer, But his 
father was an 
impoverished and 
dissipated man, 
whose proclivities 
to an irregular 
life had doubtless 
been aggravated 
by the disorders 
of the first French 
Revolution. ‘The 
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elder Thiers deserted his family soon after the birth of his 
He left France and returned after an absence of 
thirty-five years, only to annoy his son, who was then 
making his début in political life as Under Secretary of 
State in the Ministry of Finance. 


son. 


This disreputable father had a number of natural child- | 


ren, who had taken, more or less legitimately, his name. 


Their good-natured and influential half-brother was teased | 
One of the daughters 
among them, having failed to bleed Louis Philippe’s ex- | 


into providing them with offices. 


minister as copiously as she wished, threatened to open, 
and did open, in the latter days of the Orleanist monarchy, 
a table Whéte, (an ordinary, with regular meals at a fixed 
price), which was much frequented for a while. Over her 
door she displayed a sign of huge dimensions and embla- 
zoned with her name—‘‘ Mme. Ripert, sister of Ex-Minister 
Thiers,” 
clown by the police, and her husband and her daughter were 
each provided with an office. M. Thiers had already settled 
an annuity upon his father and sent him to a small town in 
the south of France, where he died obseure ly, in the reign 


in big capital letters. The sign was soon taken 


of Louis Philippe. 

While speaking of the family of M. Thiers, it may be well 
to dispose of the vile slander which a New York journal 
heartlessly published before the body of the deceased states 
This was to the effect 
that M. Thiers married his own illegitimate daughter, in 
order to bequeath to her his name and property, and made 


man was buried or was even cold, 


her sister his mistress, as he had already made their mother, 
with husband, ‘‘ M. Dosne, a stockbroker,” it 
alleged that he shared the profit of speculating at the Ex- 


whose is 


change upon political secrets, which his position as Prime | 


Minister enabled him to know. 

So calumnious an attack upon the memory of M. Thiers— 
coupled with a reproduction of the foul abuse heaped on 
him by one of his bitterest enemies, Dr. Karl Marx, head- 


centre of the International Society, who declared, in ad- | 


dressing the workingmen in the war of the Commune, that 
‘his private life was as infamous as his public life was 
odious ”—naturally made a profound and painful sensation 
wong the French residents in New York City. The Cour 
rier des Etats Unis, when called upon to contradict the 
offensive assertions of the flippantly written article in ques- 
tion, said with equal dignity and indignation, that it might 
sumply respond with the formula consecrated by usage, by 


eood taste, and 


good sense, by g 


also by social wisdom, that 
‘* private life is surrounded with a wall of defense ” 
that it is culpable to violate its inclosures in order tg steal 
its secrets, and serve them up as food for public indiscretion. 
But it is still more culpable to catch at flying whispers, 
without ad without proof, which partisan 
malignity always engenders in moments of popular effer- 
of kind are pressed into 
service, and which no eminent man, tossed in the whirlwind 
of politics, can hope to escape. 


consistence 


veseence, when weapons every 


The Courrier satisfactorily explains how the extreme 
unpopularity of M. Thiers, on account of political reasons, 
at one time exposed him particularly to those indecent 
assaults on both private and public life, to which conspicu- 
ous men, and all men or women connected or supposed to 
be connected with them, are liable, under every form of 
government and in every country. 

sut the most scandalous legends, like the one malignantly 
cireulated a long while ago in France, and revived with ex- 
aggerations by a New York journal, and based upon the 
relations attributed by rumor to M. Thiers with the wife of 
the Receiver-Gencral of the North, whose daughter became 
Mme. Thiers, never, affirms the Covrrie, went so far as the 
odious conjectures, now so complacently presented as a 


and | 


| certainty, and never did they reach or disturb the conjugal 
hearth of M. Thiers. ‘‘ We therefore regard those asser- 
tions,” concludes the Courrier, ‘‘ as a gratuitous calumny 

The mother of M. Thiers came to Paris in 1836. She 
left in October, 1851, her modest apartment in the Rue des 
Trois Fréres, where she had resided for fifteen years, and 
| retired to the still smaller apartment at the Batignolles, 
where she died on the 5th of February, 1852. Three 
mourners were present at her burial: one of them her ne- 
phew, another, M. Martin, and a third, the historian and 
academician, Mignet, her son’s constant friend from his 
A fourth would undoubtedly have been her 
son, had he not then been an exile at Brussels. 

The father of M. Thiers was neither a woolen-draper, ac 
cording to Vaperean’s Dictionary ; nor a poor blacksmith, 
according to the Dictionary of Conversation ; nor a black- 
smith at Aix, according to Balzac. He was M. Pierre-Louis 
Thiers, a lawyer, an advocate of the Supreme Court of 
Provence. The father of the latter was M. Charles Louis 
Thiers, who was likewise an advocate of the Court at Mar- 
seilles, and who had held the office of Director of the Ar- 
chives of that city, previous to 1790. But after this date he 
His successor in it was Pellenc, 

The grandfather of M. Thiers 
was avery distinguished man, highly respected, strongly 
attached to the monarchy, and probably having but little 
enthusiasm for the new ideas of the Revolution. After the 
fall of Louis XVI., he emigrated to Menton, which then be- 
longed to the Principality of Monaco. Before his death, 
near the close of the last century, his daughter was marricd 
to one of the most honorable residents of that locality. Oue 
of her danghters, a cousin-german of ;M. Thiers, died 
recently at the age of eighty-four years. 

The mother of Louis Adolph Thiers was Mme. Marie- 
Madeleine Amie Thiers, daughter of M. Amic, Deputy- 
| General of Commerce from Marseilles, at Constantinople, 
under the reign of Louis XV. M. Amic married in that 
city Mile. Santi -Louraika, whose sister had been married 
to M. Louis de Chenier ; so that M. Thiers’s mother was 2 
cousin-german of the celebrated French poets, André-Marie 
and Marie-Joseph Chenier, who were both born at Constan- 
tinople. The first was guillotined at Paris on the 25th of 
July, 1794, and the second, a member of the French Acad- 
| emy, died on the first of January, 1811. Thanks to her kin- 
ship with the Cheniers, the mother of Adolphe was able to 
obtain for him, when he was nine years old, a state scholar- 
ship at the Lyceum, in his native city. He subsequently 
| studied law at Aix, where, in 1820, he was admitted to the 

bar. 


early youth. 


no longer held the office. 
the secretary of Mirabean. 


Thus, Thiers is not amenable to the charge, so frequently 
brought against him, of forgetting, in after life, “ the peo- 
ple,” from whom it was supposed he sprang. His father 
and mother did not belong to the working class, but to the 
bourgeoisie, the middle class. Thiers himself was for a large 
portion of his life pre-eminently a bonrgeois—an exponent 

of the qualities, the sympathies, and even the prejudices 
| and defects of that great middle class which, in modern 
| times, and in monarchical as well as in republican countries, 
is become a main source of national intelligence, virtue, 
conservatism, enterprise, wealth and power. Bué first his 
liberal education, and afterward his prodigious experience, 
‘*unclassed” him, or, rather, made him free of all classes, 
until, toward the end of a long and exciting life, he de- 
veloped into a representative at large of his nation, and 2 
| peer of the highest potentates throughout the world. 

At the Lyceum, in Marseilles, Thiers precociously exhil- 
ited the marvelous retentiveness of memory and the perfect 
| self-confidence which characterized him throughout life. A 
| solid and brilliant, although occasionally—thaaks to thie 
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“xxuberance of his animal spirits—a somewhat turbulent pu- 
vil, he was imbued, like all French boys of the period, with 
the spirit of emulation and glory aroused by the victories of 
the first Napoleon; and he took special interest in thor- 
oughly studying geometry and other sciences connected 
with the military profession. 

Napoleon’s fall scattered all hopes which Thiers may 
have entertained of becoming a soldier ; but the germ of his 
fondness for everything pertaining to military life was early | 
formed within 
him at school, 
and was never 
ex tinguished. 
When obliged 
to renounce 
his ambition 
to be a Mar- 
shal of France, 
and, instead 
of meditating 
on the art of 
war to pore 
over musty 
law-books, he 
was sent, at 





Suivie de Reflexions et de Maximes.” The essay by Thiers 
was found to be the best, but as most of the judges were 
royalists, who looked upon him as a Jacobin, the competi- 
tion was adjourned to the following year. He wittily 
revenged this petty injustice. In 1821 he again sent his 
manuscript, without changing a syllable ; but he also wrote 
another essay, which he forwarded to Paris, to be mailed 
thence to Aix. For the latter he was rewarded with the 
first prize, and for the former an ccevssi! or second prize. 
This clever 
my s tification 
was the laugh 
of the town at 
the expense of 
the academy. 
After a bricf 
struggle with 
indifference 
and aristo- 
cratic preju- 
dices at Aix, 
the two 
friends, Thiers 
and Mignet, 
determined to 


4 (i 
the age of a} mob 3 pitt try their for- 
eighteen, to give iron tunes at Paris, 
Aix, where he ie ne We, ir nett where they 
pl 7 ked th SAG OW, aya sh urived about! 
TOVOKE( e f \ i Nth nN i ‘ad abot 
wrath of his f “ith Nt cen 


instructors |iiAai ! Hh 
and the sus- Hi 
picions of the iy 
Commissary of 
Police, but 
gained ap- 
plause from 
his comrades, 
by giving un- 
usual atten- 
tion to politi- 
cal topics. 

At Aix, he 
became inti- 
mate with a 
fellow-student, 
Mignet,  des- 
tined, like 
himself, to 
future renown 








as a historian 
of the Revolu- 
tion; he also 
formed the ae- 
quaintance of 
Crémieux, Alf. 





Hey 


1 ‘am irr 
my 





y 


the same time, 
in a destitute 
and forlorn 
condition, It 
is some whit 
vaguely ru- 
mored that 
Thiers, on his 
way thither, 
met with a 
multiplicity of 
od d 
tures, 
ing 

story, 


i 
1 Hi 


adven- 
Accord- 
to 
he 
ed a company 
of strolling 
actors, 
went 


one 


join- 


and 
through 
experiences 
similar to 
- those to which 
Goethe sub- 
jects Wilhelm 
Meister, and 
Dickens  sub- 
jects Nicholas 


Rabbe and Nickleby. In 
several other en z that case, al- 
. THIERS ELECTED CHIEF OF THE EXECUTIVE POWER OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC BY THE ASSEMBLY i asasill J 
young men AT BORDEAUX, FEBRUARY 1itTH, 1871, though such 


who afterward 
rose to distinction. After being received as an advocate, 
Thiers soon found that he was less fitted for a lawyer's 
life than for literary pursuits, and he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the study of history and philosophy. Encour- 
aged by M. d’Arlatan de Lauris, a liberal magistrate and a 
member of the Academy of Aix, he competed, in 1820, for 
a prize offered by that academy for the best eulogy on the 
famous Vanvenaregues, a native of Aix, and author of the 
“Tutroduction 4 la Connaissance de VEsprit Humuin, 





ox periences 
are more vexatious and less amusing in real life than in fic- 
tion, yet Thiers learned, perhaps, in the little world of the 
players, something which may have helped him to know 
human nature, and act well his part on a higher and wider 
stage. According to another story, he literally fell among 


| thieves, who, after holding him captive for a while, stripped 


him of all he had that was valuable, and let him go. 
At Paris, Thiers was kindly weleomed by M. Rabbe, who 
aided him in procuring employment as a collector of ites 











RECEPTION OF THIERS AT BORDEAUX IN 1871. 


of news—that is, as a reporter 
for one of the public journals. 
Thiers and Mignet then occupied 
together, in the noisy Passage de 
Montesquieu, a little fourth-story 
in which they worked 
hard, night and day, to earn a 
livelihood and open a path to 
future wealth and fame. A few 
months later, Manuel, the cele- 
brated Marseilles deputy, was 
expelled from the Chamber of 
Deputies. Thiers wrote articles 
in his favor, and sought the 
acquaintance of his compatriot. 
The great Liberal orator intro- 
duced him to Laffitte, who re- 
commended him to Etienne, of 
the Constitutionnel. That journal 
opened its columns to the young 
aureate of the Academy of Aix, 
and published, on the 30th of 


room, 
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November, 1821, several extracts 
from his eulogy on Vauvenargues. 

Regularly attached to the staff 
of the Constitutionnel, Thiers was 
soon remarked for his aptitude 
to write on any subject, his full 
comprehension of all its details, 
his quick perception of its salient 
points, his extraordinary con- 
troversial skill, the vigor of his 
logic and the purity and force of 
his style. His review, in March, 
1822, of Montlosier’s book, ‘‘ De 
la Monarchie Frangaise,” revealed 
in him the potential statesman 
and author. His articles on’ the 
annual exhibition of works of art 
were collected, and, with a pre- 
fatory survey of the history of 
revolutions in painting, and gen- 
eral considerations on taste and 
art criticism, were published in 
a volume entitled ‘Salon de 





THE FRENCH REPURLIC RBECRIVING THE FELICITATIONS OF THB 


DIPLUMATIC CORPS. 





THIERS VISITING THE RUINS OF HIS MOUSE DESTROYED BY THE COMMUNISTS. 


1822.” His ‘‘ Notice sur la vie 
de Mistress Bellamy,” an English 
actress, was reproduced as an 
introduction to her mémoires in 
the collection of ‘‘ Mémoires sur 
Art Dramatique.” In 1823, his 
lively and picturesque account of 
a tour in the South of France 
and in the Pyrences, was also 
reproduced in the shape of a 
book, which was entitled ‘‘ Les 
Pyrenées ou le Midi de la France 
pendant les mois de Novembre ct 
Decembre, 1822.” 

By that time Thiers had safely 
gone through the narrow passes 
of poverty and reached the broad 
road to fortune In addition to 
his salary from the Constitutionnel, 
he enjoyed part of the income 
of a proprietary share in that 
journal, thanks, not to Laffitte, 
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as it has been asserted, but to the generosity of two rich 
German book - dealers, Schubart and Cotta, who were 
enthusiastic admirers of his talents. 

In 1823, during the Spanish war and the struggle between 
Villéle and Chateaubriand, he was associated with Jouffroy, 
Dubois, De Remusat and Mignet, in editing the Tabdlettes 
Historiques, a political and literary magazine. The most 
effective work of Thiers as a journalist was done on Le Na- 





tional, which he founded with Mignet and the lamented | 


Armand Carrel. The initial number of this journal was 
published on the 1st of January, 1830, It has been said 
with truth that 
if the Polignac 
ministry was 


created in 
order to over- 
throw the 
Charter, the 
National was 
created in 
order to over- 
throw the 
Bourbons. 
By it Thiers 
put the Res- 
toration in a 
state of siege, 
and made his 
journal a ma- 
chine of war. 
The article 
which he pub- 
lished on that 
constitutional 
maxim which 
has become so 
celeb rated— 
Le roi regne et 
ne qouverne 
pis—was an 
event. It pre- 
pared the pub- 
lic mind for 
resistance, and 
hastened the 
Revolution of 
July, 1830. 
Thiers never 
wholly laid 
aside the jour- 
nalist’s pen, 
which he then 
found so 
mighty. He 
was always 
ready to take 
it up on oceca- 
sion. Thus, in 1848, although he was not personally pres- 
ent at the memorable reform banquets, yet his contributions 
to the Constitutionnel fanned the agitation which attended 
them, and which resulted in the revolution of February, 
1848, 
fesuming the editorial charge of the Constitutionnel in 
1848, he led the opposition to the Guizot Ministry, precipi- 
tating its downfall. In 1877, during the crisis of the 16th 
of May, when the reactionaries of that fateful day over- 
threw Jules Simon’s Ministry and came into power under 
the Duc de Broglie and M. de Fortou, and Gambetta wisely 


‘ 





THIERS AND GUIZOT, 


as a candidate for re-election to the Presidency of the Re- 
public in case of the defeat and resignation of Marshal 
MacMahon, the old man caught up again his earliest and 
sharpest weapon, and wrote as well as inspired many of 
those remarkable articles in the Journal des Débats, which 
traced an ominously suggestive parallel between the 
Polignac administration and the second De Broglie Cabi- 
net. Thiers evinced his journalistic habit of mind in the 
numerous pamphlets and addresses published by him from 
time to time, notably, for instance, in the little work, ‘* Du 
Droit de Propriété,” by hastily writing which in 1848 he 

oe ; responded 
with eagerness 
to General 
Cavaignae’s 
appeal to the 
members of 
the Academy 


of Moral and 
Political Sei- 
ences for aid 


in combating 
the rampant 
“socialism ” of 
that day. The 
treatise had 
both the 
qualities and 
the defects of 
a journalist's 
w orkmanship. 
It was all 
right from the 
point of view 
of actual 
SOviety as at 
presett organ- 
ized — indeed, 
it was one of 
the best and 
most irrefut- 
able state- 
ments possible 
of the prevail- 
ing argument 
in favor of 
capital 
labor — but it 


TeV SUS 


was less re- 
markable f 

- originality i 
force ot doce- 


trine than for 
facility and 
lucidity of 
style. The 
amelioration 


| of the poor had not hitherto particularly fixed his attention. 





He expressed a benevolent regret that it does not depend 
upon us better to feed, clothe and lodge ** this people whom 
we love much more than its flatterers ”; but, he asks, is that 
within the power of ancient or modern science ? 

Colins, the author of that strange book, ‘ Qu’est-ce que 
la Science Sociale ?” did not hesitate to answer Thiers’s 
question affirmatively, and cleverly expose some of his 
brilliant sophisms. But Colins failed to convert the suc- 
cessful “little bourgeois,” to whom the equality and liberty 
which had made him rich seemed sufficient for the hanpi- 


put the venerable ex-President Thiers prominently forward | ness of all the world. 
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Daniel Stern (the late Countess d’Angoult), author of an 
excellent ‘* Histoire de la Revolution de 1848,” went too far, 
in view of the subsequent prodigious development of the 
character and the expansion of the views of M. Thiers, in 
declaring that with him the respect for right was subordi- 
nate to the importance of facts, that he adored success 
beyond principle, that he more willingly appreciated men 

nd t 
ni 


hings from the point of view of the necessities of the 
than according to the immutable laws of justice, 

ul that, of the after 
having dictated his judgments upon history, inspired later 
his pol l acts, * minds, refusing equally to M 
Thiers the glory of the statesman and that of the historian, 
consent to applaud in him only the best informed, the most 
skillful, the most sagacious and the most valuable of jour- 
However true this opinion about M. Thiers may 
seemed to Daniel Stern in 1848, it is more just in 1877 
tv adopt that so well expressed by the New York World, as 
follows : “It is a duty of the journalist, which he owes to his 
own profession and to the society in which that profession 


ment 


because fundamental vice which, 


tien 
1t1ca 


severe 


nalists.” 


have 


has become so powerful a factor, not to pass lightly over 
the great part t iken by Thiers in developing the influence of 
thi 
word that Thiers first won, and it was as a journalist that he 
kept and strengthened his grasp upon the publie mind of 
It was by his prompt and keen pereeption of the 
power of public sentiment and opinion that he first distin- 
euished himself in the race for position aad authority with 


Press. It was as a journalist in the highest sense of that 


| 
Franc 


i whole generation of active, ardent and ambitious rivals. 
[t was by his skill and tact im molding and welding that 


power that as a historian and a minister of State he widened 
without weakening his hold upow men. Like the present 
Premier of Great Britain, he had been 2 journalist always 
ly instinct, and has wrought through journalistic methods 
in all the phases of his great career. The tour of Europe 
which he made iu the dark and desperate Winter of the for- 
tunes of Franc® was perhaps the greatest journalistic feat, in 
its wayy on record. 
sowfier and special correspondent of the French nation, 
passing from State to State and Court to Court, to plead the 
cause of his country and to concentrate from a hundred 
different points the public opinion of the Continent in her 
behalf. 
principle within the government of 


He made himself, so to speak, the 


During the steady development of the reactionary 
Marshal MacMahon 


Thiers has pursued a similar COUrse, and waged war for the | 


Republic by similar methods. His journeys through 


France, 
ing articles, not to be suppressed by the censor, not to be 
The last and not the least 
cloquent of them was the funeral of the first President of 
the third French Republic.” 


answered by military parades, 


. . . . | 
his daily promenades in Paris, were so many lead- | 


to the parlor”’ of old Talleyrand. In 
society, where his wit and southern vivacity, his diminu- 
tive stature and his big spectacles, his odd gestures and, at 
that time, his peculiar manners, as well as his encyclopedic 
knowledge, made him an object of special remark, he met 
great epoch which he intended to 


famous “ green 


many survivors of the 
describe. Everywhere else, also, he sought and ‘ inter- 
viewed” them. 

Endowed with admirable good sense, an intuitive faculty 
of diving into the secret thoughts of all with whom he came 
in contact, a marvelous faculty for seeing everything, com- 
prehending everything, explaining everything, he seemed 
to earry light with him. ‘The special gift of this facile 
mind,” says Demogeot,” is to appropriate to himself, by 
swift meditation, whatever he borrows from everybody.” 
De Lomenie says : ‘‘ Old relics of the Constituent Assembly, 
of the Legislative Assembly, of the Convention, of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, of the Corps Législatif, of the Tribu- 
nate ; Girondists, Montagnards, old generals of the Empire, 
purveyors of the Revolutionary armies, diplomats, financiers, 
men of the pen and of the sword, men of head and men of 
arms—M. Thiers passed in review all that was left of them, 
questioning one, coaxing another to talk, lending his left 
ear to this one, his right ear to that one ; and then assem- 
bling, arranging in his head, all these interrupted remarks, 
he used to go home, lie down on the Monitenr, and add a 
page the more to that fine ‘ Histoire de la Revolution Fran- 
caise,’ which, upon its first appearance, was placed among 
the highest of great French historical works. To prepare 
himself for this work, Thiers studied finances with Baron 
Louis, and the art of war with General Foy, and, above all, 
with Jomini. His artillery friends at Vincennes initiated 
him into the attack and defense of fortified places, and he con- 
sulted geographical and strategical charts, journals of the 
period, memoirs published and in manuscript, verbal pro- 
cesses, Official reports, everything which could enlighten 
him in regard to the men and things of the Revolution. Hig 
complete and highly finished narrative, on a large scale, in 
ten volumes, and his friend Mignet’s powerful, concise, 
striking epitome, in two small volumes, have no doubt con- 


| tributed, in spite of the fatalist spirit they breathe, to 


remove the impression that had so long prevailed in foreign 
ecuntries touching the great event they record—‘ impres- 
sions comprehended in a dim, horrible vision of mobs, 
massacres, revolutionary tribunals, and guillotines. By the 
side of its monstrosities, there were unseen springs and mo- 
tives of the highest interest to mankind, which are analyzed 


by these historians.” 


This extract is given in full because it completes the | 


portrait of Thiers as a journalist. 

As a historian, Thiers is entitled to rank with the foremost 
of his competitors. Félix Bodin, one of his colleagues in 
the Constitutionnel 


, invited him to write conjointly with him- 
self a history of the French Revolution, but soon withdrew 


from the undertaking, although his name, then better known | 
than that of Thiers, appeared on the title-pages of the first | 


two volumes, published in 1823, of the ‘* Histoire de la Re- 
volution Frangaise.” The rest of the ten volumes, the last of 
which was published in 1827, bore only the name of Thiers. 


fore beginning the third volume, the young author made 
the most extensive preparations for completing the whole 
work. 

His suecess in the parlors of the Opposition had already 
heon no less rapid than in the press. Admitted at first to | 
the intimacy of Laffitte, he became a favorite guest of all 


the cmineut men of the Liberal party, and was welcomed 


In France, both works attained a speedy popularity, es- 
pecially that of M. Thiers, 
tial and inaccurate, but a host of eye-witnesses vouched for 
its authenticity and fidelity, and all liberals delighted in its 
bold rehabilitation of revolutionary principles and deeds, in 
the very face of the Restoration, which it tended power- 
fully to overthrow. 

After retiring from the Ministry, in 
undertook another great historical work—the ** Histoire du 
Consulat et de Empire ”"—preparing for it even more care- 
fully than for his first task. He 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and England, either to explore bat- 


Royalists denounced it as par- 


1840, M. Thiers 


made several visits to 
tle-fields, or to search for original, authentic documents, 
and the testimony of surviving eye-witnesses, The first two 
of the ten volumes of the ‘‘ Histoire du Consulat et de ’Em- 
pire ” appeared in Mareh, 1845. 

This second great work of M. Thiers is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the fullest account of European affiirs 
from 1800 till 1815. This work seems to have been writ- 
ten with a firmer hand, a riper judgment than his preeed- 
ing history. 
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‘The exciting scenes of the Revolution sometimes betrayed | 
nis language into an impetuosity bordering upon passion : 
but the imperial grandeur of France imposed on the his- 
torian a certain calm dignity of tone which becomes almost 
sublime when he reaches the battlefields of Marengo and 
Austerlitz. Wonderful as is the genius displayed by sev- 
eral other modern French historians, not one of them has 
surpassed M. Thiers in a thorough knowledge of the arts of 
war, administration, finance, and diplomacy, an apprehen- 
sion of past occurrences so perfect as to lend his narrative 
the charm of a recital by an eye-witness, and a style full of 
simplicity, ease, and clearness, borrowing its animation and 
occasional eloquence only from the rapid and majestic 
course of events. 

As an orator, Thiers showed marked individuality and 


ower, while, through his printed speeches, he swayed a | 


l 

prodigious influence over vast masses of men far beyond the 
reach of his penetrating voice, with its somewhat singular 
cadences. 
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When he first appeared in the Chamber of Deputies, in | 


i830, he unsuccessfully employed a pompous and declama- 


} made this year, and you will 


tory style of speech, to which his short stature and shrill | 


wccents and strange gesticulations lent additional ridicule. 
He was langhed at as a Mirabeau-mouche. But on his re- 
election in 1831, he wholly changed his manner, adopting a 
conversational style, which suited his person and revealed 
his real value, without preventing his rising, on occasion, to 
cloquence. 

“« He oceupied the tribune for twenty years,” says Eugene 
Loudun, ‘‘less as an orator than as a causeur.” The con- 
versation, which had disappeared from the salons, he brought 
into the Assembly ; he spoke in the free-and-easy way, with 


the vivacity and charm so greatly admired, and so effective 
in the society of former days. He would talk, or rather 


chat, for hours, without notes, sometimes persuading, 
always amusing and instructing his hearers, and forcing 
even his enemies to listen to him with pleasure and, not 
unseldom, with conviction. Even De Cormenin, who did 
not believe in his sincerity, and regarded him as a comedian, 
said, as if addressing him directly : ‘You play your part 
admirably, butitis only a part that you are playing ; I know 
ll that, and, nevertheless, I am delighted to be seduced by 

1; IL yield, so long as you are speaking. 
spell, and T almost prefer to hear error from your lips than 
truth from the lips of anybody else.” 

One favorite gesture of M. Thiers was very characteristic ; 
When animated in debate, he would turn sideways with his 
Jiole body, throwing out his two arms horizontally, as if 
he were sowing wheat in a field, or rather as if he were 
pulling at his ideas in order to hurl them forth ; removing 
them from one spot to heap them up on another. 

{n effect, le used to take his ideas not from within the 
depths of his own consciousness, but from some external 
source ; he did not literally create, but he assimilated. 
After keeping ideas in his mind long enough to give them 
shape, he felt the need of bringing them out, that others 
might share in them. He was accustomed to turn, not to- 
ward his friends in the Assembly, but toward his oppo- 
nents ; it was not necessary to Qeak to those who had 
given him what he brought, and he therefore addressed 
those whom he brought it. 

Moreover, he used to extend his two hands, half opened, 

if he were weighing the truth, holding it up, that all 


4 
LO 


might see it. This was the “gesture of authority,” which 
cannot be analyzed; it is bestowed by nature alone, and 


but few men possess it. 

After all, the seeret of this power of Thiers as an orator 
was in his complete mastery of his subject, whatever it 
might be ; his full and perfectly clear exposition of it, hows 
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ever difficult it was ; his invariable habit of striking 
root of the matter in hand and appealing directly 
audience, and his intense earnestness in avowing his 
tions. The latter trait beeame more conspicuous 
grew older. 


at the 
to his 
convic- 
as he 
It gives peculiar emphasis and weight to his 
last publie speech, which was delivered upon his arrival at 
St. Germain, on the very eve of his death. That speech 
was as memorable—let us hope it may be as influential 
the farewell message of Washington. M. Thiers said, in 
reply to a congratulatory address from the inhabitants of 
the old court suburb : 


as 


** For many years past I have looked upon the Republic as tho 


only form of government possible in France. Those who, without 
being able to substitute anything for it, seek to prevent it from tak- 
ing root, are the real disturbers and anarchists on whom Franco 
will soon call to account for the moral and material injury which 
has been inflicted upon her this year. You may reckon, therefore 
upon my constancy in support of the Republic; but you must allow 
me to be not less urgent in giving it the epithet of conservative- 
for, if it is to be permanent, it must give guarantees to order as 
well as to liberty. Look at the progress which our opinions have 
that it due to the 
qu llity and the firmness of the country Let us persevere in this 
attitude. Calm and determined, we shall sueceed, For my own 
part, I entertain no doubt as to our own suecess; everything pre- 
sages it, and Ido not seruple to foreshadow it to you in all eon- 
fidence.” 


see Is 


tran- 


This final expression of mature judgment and heroie patri- 
otism is a striking example of the highest style attained by 
Thiers as an orator. 

As a statesman, Thiers began his publie career at a high 


point of departure, and ended it at an almost giddy pinnacle 


of distinction and influence. It has just been so fully de- 
tailed in the daily newspapers, that a rapid outline of it will 
here suffice. The direct agency of his editorial articles in 
the Nufioval in shaking the foundation of the throne of the 
Bourbons has already been indicated. When the famous, 
or rather the infamous, Ordonnances were signed on the 
23d of July, 1830, a solemn protest against them was drawn 
up by Thiers, and signed by him and a tew other leaders of 
the Liberal party, declaring the Ordonnances unconstitu- 
tional, and avowing the intention to resist them, leaving it 
“for France to determine how 
carried.” 

The people of Paris began the resistance, erecting barrt 
cades on the 27th. On the same day a provisional govern- 
ment was formed, consisting of Lafayette, Laffitte, Manguin 
and Thiers. On the 28th the iasurrection had become a 
revolution, which terminated in the downfall and exile of 
Charles X., and the accession of Louis Philippe to the 
throne. Thiers, who had desired this result, and done so 
much to accomplish it, was at first General Secretary to the 
Department of Finance, displaying such ability that his 
chief, Baron Louis, in resigning, recommended him as his 
successor. But he received only the position of Under See- 
retary of State, and this he resigned at the fall of the Laffitte 
administration, while he retained his seat as Deputy from 
Aix. His former associates were now thunderstruck at his 
desertion of them. He had become as conservative as Casi- 
mir Périer himself. At the death of the latter, he became 
Minister of the Interior. He suppressed the Vendée insur- 
rection, arrested and imprisoned the Duchesse de Berri, 
who was rallying the Legitimists to arms, sent an armed 
expedition to Antwerp. saved 
nity of France. He then 
and Public Works. During his administration, an extensive 
system of internal improvements was perfected, the statue 
of Napoleon I. was placed on the top of the Column Ven- 
dome, the Trinmphal Arch of l’Etoile, the Madeleine Church 
and other puble structures were completed, and fresh life 


far resistance should be 


Jeleium and raised the 4dig- 
became Minister of Commerce 
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THIERS 


was infused into every depart- 
ment of industry. In the latter 
part of 1833, he was elected 
of the French <Aca- 
demy, and, subsequently, mem- 
ber of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences. In 1834 


member 


he was once more appointed 
Minister of the Interior. At 
that time the country was 


greatly disturbed, and, finally, 


ou the 12th of April, insurrec- 
tion broke out in Lyons and 
other cities, and barricades 


were again erected in Paris. 


M. Thiers, wl preference 


nose 


for legal measures of redress 
had led him, on the eve of the 
revolution of 1830, to retire 


from Paris to Montmorenci, and 
exposed him to charges of su- 
pineness, if not cowardice, 
bravely stood fire 
sion, 


on this ocea- 
exhibiting great coolness, 
nergy and Party 


per ra 
fer 
Mah 


sagacity. 


it 


i 











VISITING THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS AT ROTEN, IN 1872, 
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THE CHALET CORDIER, TROUVILLE, SEASIDE 









4 PRES'DENTIAL LEVEE AT THE PALACE OF THE ELYSEE., 





spirit then raged so violently 
that the ministers were divided 
among themselves. M. Thiers 
and Marshal Soult quarreled, 
and the latter resigned. ‘The 
next cabinet had but a brief 
existence. A new ministry was 
formed, and M. Thiers was again 
assigned to the Department of 
the Interior. He strenuously 
opposed the suggested amnesty 
for politi cal offenders ; another 
quarrel ensued, and the ministry 
again retired. It was intended 
to place M. Thiers at the head 


of the next cabinet, but M. 
Guizot would not take oftice 
under him, and the Broglie 


Ministry came into power. 
M. Thiers was in the royal 


RESIDENCE OF PRESIDENT THIERS, 


cortége on the 28th of July, 1835, 
the anniversary of the Revolu- 
tion of July, and narrowly 
escaped assassination from the 
discharge of Fiéschi’s infernal 
machine. Immediately 
ward the ‘September 
were prepared, restricting tho 
freedom of the Press and of 
juries. They were heartily sup- 
ported by M. Thiers, and were 
at last enacted. He seemed to 


after- 
laws” 


_ on ‘outgrown the famous pro- 


test of 1850. 
ary, 1836, 
disagreed, 


When in Febru- 
the Ministry again 
the Due de Broglie 
and M. Thiers 
ceeded him as President of the 
Council and Minister of Public 
Affairs. After a few 
vessel was sent to St. Helena to 
bring back to France the body 


resigned, sue- 


weeks & 
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of the Emper- 
or Napoleon. 
M. Thiers 
found the 
Premiership a 
thorny honor. 
The King was 
unwilling to 
adopt his 
policy, which 
consisted in 
interference in 
Spain for the 
purpose of 
checking the 
encroaching 
policy of Eng- 
lead. 2. 
Thiers resign- 
ed on the 28th 
of August, and 
was succeeded 
by M. Molé. 
After a visit, 
in the Summer 
of 1837, to 
Italy, where 


he paid homage to the Pope, and whence he brought many 
curious and precious relics of antiquity and specimens of 
wt to enrich his elegant house on the Place St. George 
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PAVILION HENRI QUATRE AT ST, GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, WHERE THIERS DIED, 


(which the 
Communists 
long afterward 
destroyed, 
with all its 
treasures), the 
ex-minister 
headed the 
coalition of all 
the elements 
adverse to the 
Molé Cabinet. 
That Ministry 
fell in 1838. 
Marshal Soult 
was appointed 
Premier, but 
he refused to 
give M. Thiers 
the portfolio 
of Foreign 
Affairs. M. 
Thiers became 
a candidate for 
President of 
ihe Chamber 
of Deputies, 


but he was defeated by a large majority. After seven 
years of official life, he now passed from the Administra- 


tion to the Opposition party. He immediately resumed 











his literary 
1840, < 
istry 


pursuits. 
nd he was again placed at the head of the min- 
But he had no better luck than before in carrying 
out his policy, either at home or abroad. The King, after 
tfully letting him fortify Paris and otherwise commit 
limself to an active foreign policy, withheld his sanction of 
extreme measures. After six months of mortification and | 
discouragement, he resigned. M. Guizot took his place, 
id kept it till the overthrow of the Orleans monarchy, in 
is4k 
Both in the Consti/mtionvel and in the Chamber 
s, M. Thiers led thu 
the memorable fimal session under the July monarchy, 


of Depu- 
opposition to the Guizot Ministry. 


made a strong, aggressive speech, in which he announced 


t 

{ 
hy 
‘that he belonged to the party of revolution in Europe, 
d that he would its cause.” He had now 
fully recovered his old popularity. But when the Guizot 
nistry fell, and Thiers, the night before February 
ith, was sununoned to the 
istry with Odillon Barrot, barricades wer 
r Paris, thy 


never bet RY 
on 


springing up all 


ir was ringing with shouts of ** Vive la Re- 


ave 
i jue?’ Thiers found that it was too late to save the 
throne, and he could only resign 

\fter the flight of Louis Philippe and the proclamation 


of the Republic, he sent in his adhesion to the Provisional 
Ciovernment, and offered If as a candidate for the 
Cor Assembly, * unwilling,” said he, ‘to re- 
ain a Stranger to the destinies of his country.” He failed 


t the general elections, but on the following 4th of June he 


hhimase 


—— 
pee 


wenent 


was elected by four departments. He gave his option for 
the Lower Seine, and was chosen ly more than 60,000 votes 
to replace M. de Lamartine. His clection was thought to 
be a peril for the Republic. The charge that he then 


‘retly aspired to be made President of the French Re- 
public is improbable. It is more likely that he expected an 
opportunity might for restoring the Orleans mon- 
At all events, he loyally put at the service of the 
roment his lofty reasoning faculty, his practical good 


arise 
weby 
LOY 


nse 


and his consummate knowledge of affairs. 
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But his party was successful in | dictions were terribly fulfilled. 


Tuileries to form a new min- | 


| ceeded in concluding put an end to active hostilities. 


| insurrection of the Commune startled France. 


On the 16th of December he voted for Prince Louis Na- | 
po.con as President of the Republic, although he pro- 
four dly distrusted him. M. Bixio having repeat d before 


the Assembly the statement of certain journals that M. 
‘Thiers had de« a shame for 
france,” he was challenged by the ex-minister, and the duel 
mmediately. Re-elected to the Legislative As- 
sembly, M. Thiers took a prominent part in all the im/port- 
discussions. He labored carn stly to defeat the Presi- 
dent at the next election. 

At the coup Tétat of Dee. 2d, 1851, M. Thier 

prisoned for a while, and then banished. 


lared * such an election would be 
\ fough* 


ant 
ant 


Was arrested, 
ing year he returned to his cherished studies, and com- 
pleted the “ History of the Consulate and of the Empire.” 
'T} 


extraordinary prize of 20,000 francs to this great work. 


Academy of Moral and Political Science awarded an 


Meanwhile, Louis Napoleon, atter having kept up for a 
year the farce of a Republic, had restored the Empire in 
1852. In 1863 M. Thiers was clected to the Corps Legis 
latif. He of a powerful 
opposition. 


m was recognized as the leader 

He tried to wrest from the Imperial grasp the 

libertics which had been repeatedly promised. He de- | 
uuneed the foreign policy of the or" as destruc- 


! veTnment 
tive to the best 


inte rests of rane a He opposed inte rven- 


tion in the affairs of Mexico and the establishment of an 
mpire under the ill-fated Maximilian. He also opposed 
the union of the Italian States into a single nation. 


In 1859 he was again elected to the Corps Legislatif. He 
opposed with all lis might the war with Germany as involv- | 


ing the most disastrous consequences to France. His pre- | 


In the follow- | 
| ferred upon M. Thiers by a law of September 1st, 





The armies of France were 
defeated, and, finally, on the 2d of September, 1870, the 
Emperor capitulated. The news reached Paris the next 
day, and on the 4th a decree was promulgated declaring the 
end of the Empire. 

M. Thiers would not participate in this Revolution, regard 
ing it as an illegal mode of procedure. 
ever, could not be dispensed with. He was chosen Presi 
dent of the Corps Legislatif, but perceiving the drift of 
events, he withdrew in a few months and vacated his seat. 


His sery ice a, how- 


Deciding to remain in Paris during the siege, he was about 


| to enter anew upon literary pursuits, when public exigencies, 


together with the urgent solicitations of the Government of 
National Defense, constrained him to return to political life, 
The members of the government unanimously appointed 
him an envoy to the English Court, and to other neutral 
Courts of Europe, with a view to establish friendly relations 
between the new administration of France and the several 
It was no fault of his that he succeeded but im- 
perfectly in his delicate, difficult and dangerous undertaking. 

He returned to France toward the end of October, 1870. 
Several times he attempted to negotiate with Bismarck, in 
the name of the Government of National Defense, an armis- 


cabinets. 


tice, which Germany was on the point of accepting when the 
insurrection of October 31st exploded. At last, on the 29th 
of January, 1871, an armistice which M. 'Thiers had suc- 
The 
officers of the Government of Defense had retired te Bor- 
deanx, and an election was ordered for a National Assembly, 
to pronounce upon the question of peace or a continuation 
of the The election was held on the 8th of February, 
when M. Thiers was chosen a Deputy from twenty-six de 
partments. The Assembly met on the 16th of February, 
and on the 17th Thiers was elected, by an almost unanimous 
vote, Chief of the Executive Power of the French Republic, 
and was duly commissioned to arrange terms of peace with 


war. 


Germany. 

Searcely had a treaty of peace been concluded when tie 
The energy 
and skill of M. Thiers enabled him to come off victorious 
in this fresh trial. The Commune was crushed. While 
many of the instigators of the atrocities which stained its 
record—such as the execution of the Archbishop of Paris 
and other hostages, with the attempts to destroy churches, 
sand other monuments, and even to burn the beanti- 
ful city—suffered exemplary punishment, yet M. Thiers was 
too intelligent and too just not to try to check the cruel re- 
prisals of some of the ‘ Versaillists,” who did their full share 
in the work of destruction. M. Thiers declared at the coun- 
cils of war that ‘he was a champion of moderation.” 


p d Ce 


The title of President of the French Republic was con- 
187], 
which extended his term of office three years, with full ex- 
ecutive power. 

Among the principal acts of President Thiers must be 
counted a loan effected on the very day after the insurree- 
tion of March 18th ; 


an enormous tax levy ; 


the rapid reorganization of the army ; 
the gigantic loan of three milliards 
of francs, subscriptions being eagerly made for fourteen 
times that fabulous sum; the payment of the great indem- 
nity to Germany before it fell due; the liberation of tho 
French territory before the day assigned for the departure 
of the hostile armies; the restoration of order, industry and 
commercial prosperity ; and the establishment of amicable 
relations between France and foreign powers, with a fair 
prospect of permanent peace. And all this was accomplished 
within three short years! 

It was a sad pity that the coalition of the three monarchi- 
cal parties (the old Bourbons, the Legitimists and the 
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Louapartists) compelled Thiers to resign the Presidency of 
the Republic on the 24th of May, 1873. A previous tender 
of his resignation, because the National Assembly negatived, | 
but not without reason, his proposal to abrogate important 
commercial treaties of France, and to adopt a stringent pro- 
tective policy, laying a tax, for instance, \pon raw material, 
had not been acted upon. The appointment of a committee 
of thirty, to be associated with him in the administration of 
iffairs, greatly irritated President Thiers, who had become 
too munch aceustomed to success easily to orook contradic- 
tion. The earicaturists could not fail to take advantage of 
this and of other foibles which he had. ‘ Glanciug over the 
French illustrated papers for the last twenty years, one finds 
in them every phase of his character strongly pictured out,” 
savs My. Ronnd. In one paper we find him represented as 
2 woule, whom all the members of the French cabinet are 
trying to lead in one way, while he is exerting his greater 
strength to back into a window, upon which the words 
“Café de bi In another he is | 
represented as a monthly nurse, who dandles the Republic 
as @ new-born child on her lap, at the same time that she is | 
scolding everybody in the household and ordering all the 
servants out of the way. 

When this attempt of Thiers to consolidate and make per- 
manent ‘the Conservative Republic” by legislative enact- 
ment failed, he again offered his resignation, which, this 
aceepted. But he lost power by only a slight ma- 
jority of fourteen votes. Marshal MacMahon was elected 
liis successor as President of the French Republic. Thiers 
became, after his retirement from office, a stronger and still 
stronger friend and advocate of the Republic. 

In January, 1876, he was elected to the Senate from Bel- 
fort, and in the month following, to the Assembly from 
Paris, accepting the latter seat. 

From his ‘‘ loop-hole of retreat,” in Place St. George, he 
looked forth as keenly as ever upon the course of events. 


Constitution”? are written. 


time, was 


Whenever he walked or drove out, his appearance was 
vreeted by the most touching and spontaneous demonstra- 
tions of his unbounded popularity. ‘ Papa Thiers ” had 
become an idol of the people's affections. Within doors, he 
devoted himself mainly to his books, pictures, sculptures, 
and medals, and to the entertainment of his friends and ad- 
mirers, who, with a host of distinguished foreign visitors, 
daily gathered around his hospitable board, and thronged 
his parlors. Contemporary polities were by no means a 
forbidden topic — on the contrary, indeed, his home be- 
came the centre of influences no less strong because they 
vore no outwardly visible and official shape. 

A general impression got abroad that something like the 
old dual system of government in Japan had been revived | 
in France, and that if MacMahon was the French Tycoon, 
Thiers was a sort of French Mikado, If the nominal ruler 
held court at the Elysée, so did the real ruler at his rebuilt 
house on Place St. George. 

MacMahon’s egregious blunder of the 16th of May, 1877. 
deeply intensified the situation. The downfall of the Jules 
Simon Ministry caused the greatest agitation and even alarm 
in France and throughout Europe. The figure of “the | 
old man eloquent ” was again brought into bold relief before 
the world. Certain mocking Royalists made merry at see- 
ing the venerable ex-President Thiers work hand-in-hand 
with the young ex-Dictator Gambetta 
used to stigmatize as wn fou furiere, 


self 


former | 
But Gambetta him- 
as wise and patriotic enough to give way to Thiers as | 
the leader of the Republican Party, and to avoid every | 
cxtravagance. 
All eyes were beginning to turn toward the Liberator of | 
French Territory as a possible, nay, a probable, es :ididate 
for re-election as President of the French Republic, and in | 


whom the 


his own turn, the successor of MacMahon, in the event of 
certain emergencies that might speedily arise. 

It is unnecessary to seek in the vindictiveness many sre 
fond of attributing to Thiers the stimulating motive which 
seemed of late to make him ‘renew his youth” and to be 
extraordinarily careful of his health. Enough that he, like 
everybody else, was impressed with the conviction that he 
had yet much work to do for his country and for mankind, 
and that he must keep himself in fit condition to do it. Up 
to avery recent date, so far as any but his most intimate 
friends were aware, he enjoyed a good prospect of living 


| until he should be more than ninety years of age, and in 
the full possession of his bodily and mental faculties. 


No 
warning of danger, save the very significant one of ‘an oc- 
casional nervousness,” to which all overworked men of the 


| period, whether young or old, are liable—a nervousness that 


sometimes made intolerable for him the murmuring waves 
by the seaside, and the rustling leaves in the forest of St. 
Germain. A knife falling suddenly upon the floor of his 
quiet room drove him one day almost to distraction. But 
these fits of nervousness were only intermittent. 

On Sunday, September 2d, the aged statesman appeared 
to be in his usual good health, while walking on the terrae 
of St. Germain. Meeting a little girl who attracted hi: 
notice, he kissed her and patted her head ; he was fond ot 
children, On the next day, he 
usual. 

After his habitual routine if ind exercise, fe 
sat down a little earlier than usual to his ‘‘ second break- 


seemed even better than 


york 


| fast,” as he wished to catch a particular train, in time to 


keep an engagement with Gambetta. ‘Thiers ate pretty 
heartily,” writes a Paris correspondent, ‘‘ until his dessert 
was put on the table, and then he refused a peach, a fruit 
for which he always had a particular liking. At the same 
time a terrible change came over his face, and Mme. Thiers 
and Mile, Dosne, her sister (a lady who has for years been a 
member of his family), ran to his side.” Briefly, le had 
been fatally stricken down by an attack of apoplerie fou 
droyante, 

He was due in Paris for a consultation with Gambetta on 
the issue of a manifesto on the very day, and almost at what 
proved to be the hour of his mortal agony. While th 
younger man sat waiting for him in the Place St. George, 
death was claiming his own at St. Germain, 

Thiers died at 6 o'clock p.M.,on the 3d of September, 
1877, in the eighty-first year of Ifis age. He was buried at 
Pére -la-chaise, on the &th of September. Presiden/ 
MaeMahon’s proffer of a State funeral having been de- 
clined by Mme. Thiers, the religions ceremonies were ob- 
served in the Church of Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, not in the 
Chureh of the Madeleine. : 

The whole route to the cemetery was lined with an im- 
mense number of people, notwithstanding the rain, and 
there was not the slightest disorder, notwithstanding the 


| troops posted in the rear of Pére-la-chaise, and held in 
reserve in the barracks as well as ostentatiously paraded 


throughout Paris. 

The speeches of M. Grévy, ex-President of the Cliamber 
of Deputies ; Admiral Pothuans, Messrs. de Lacy and Vitry, 
and ex-Premier Jules Simon, at the grave, were remarkable 
for moderation. The very silence of Gambetta was far 
more eloquent than any speech from him could have been. 


| The ex-Dictator left the cemetery before the speeches were 


pronounced. 

It may not be amiss to end this article with the conelud- 
ing words of Jules Simon's oration: ‘Adieu in the name 
of the country to the historian of the Revolution, to the 
ion of liberty, to the liberator of the territory, and 
Ww tue list resident of the French Republic !” 


chamn 
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wherewithal without which no 
Thanksgiving Day might be 
properly celebrated ; for Miss 
Finch was a Massachusetts 
woman, and not once, in all her 
fifteen years of social exile, had 
she failed in the outward obsery- 
ance of this holiday. 

It always made Miss Finch’'s 
face burn to think of Captain 
Abel Jones—first cousin to her 
obnoxious sister-in-law. Long 
ago, when she was in her teens, 
they had been lovers, and every- 
body knew that, as soon as he 
got his ship, Abel Jones and 
Jenny Finch were to be man and 
wife ; but one evening she ran 
over to Sarah’s (they had once 
been bosom friends), and hearing 
voices in the parlor, had stopped 
a moment to discover who was 
there. In that moment she had 
seen Miss Sarah crying, as if her 

r y wese ek | heart would break, with her head on Mr. Abel’s shoulder. 
ON WITH THE OLD LOVE. | Quite ignoring the fact that these two had been brought 
up together, and that Abel had time and again told her that 
Sarah was just the same to him as a dear sister, Miss Finch 

Miss Jane Frxcu was lonely ; the sensation was an odd | grew righteously indignant; yet she was just—very just 
one, and she was at a loss what to do with it. She had | indeed! she would not judge them on this evidence, al- 
lived for fifteen years a solitary life, had prided herself for | though to most any one it would have been proof enough 
a decade and a half on being independent of and indifferent | of a very disagreeable fact ; but she would wait, and see how 
to the rest of the great human family, and now she grew , their conversation accorded with their position. So she 
suddenly weary of her self-imposed solitude. It might be | waited. 
because it was Thanksgiving week, and everybody about “Don’t cry,” said Mr. Abel Jones, pleadingly. ‘I am 
her was so busy and bustling and happy, or it might be | sure I can fix it all right. She isn’t nearly so fond of me as 
from many other reasons ; but whatever the cause, the fact | you think; and you know, Sarah, how dear you are to he~. 
remains that, on a certain sunny morning in November, | I'll break it to her gently, and I’m sure she'll give me up of 
Miss Finch awoke to the knowledge that her condition was | her own accord.” 
not to be envied. Now, Miss Finch hadn't a jealous nature, not at all! but 

In vain she tried to argue herself back into her old self- | the most unsuspicious idiot in the universe couldn’t have 
satisfaction. It was just as true nowas it was yesterday | misunderstood that speech. It was very evident he wanted 
that her brother James had married Sarah Jones—a girl she | to be free from her. So she stole gently out, without letting 
thought she had good reason to hate ; but, someway, there | them know of her presence, walked home at railroad speed, 
was no pleasure to be gained from comparing their poverty ' and, with a very proper self-respect, immediately tied up his 
with her riches. 

She tried to woo back her * = “Ke a, ee.) Ar 
old content, by thinking of the ’ be « 
seven little Finches who could 
be so well-dressed, so well-edu- 





THE REMAINS OF EX-PRESIDENT THIERS LYING IN STATE AT THE PAVILION HENRI IV. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


cated, and so altogether com- 
fortable with her money, and 
whe should never get a cent of it. 
But this, contrary to all past 
experience, only had the effect 
of making her more uncomfort- | 
able than before. She tried to | 
picture the “Old Woman's | 
Home” she was going to endow; | 
but the great massive piece of ) } | 
architecture brought with it no FZ ‘Annu : —T ; , 
consolation whatever. : 5 

A monster turkey was just |e | 
being brought into her next- | 
door neighbor’s: it reminded | 
her that the following day was | 
Thanksgiving, and also remind- | 
ed her that she had yet to pro- 








vide herself with the culinary THE TOMB OF EX-PRESIDENT THIERS IN THE CEMEIERY OF P#RE-LA-CHAISE, 
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AND THE CAPTAIN DREW HIS CHAIR EAGERLY TOWARD HER,” 








ON WITH TUE OLD LOVE.—‘‘‘1I KNOW IT!’’ SHE SAID. ‘BUT I THOUGHT——’ AND THEN SHE STOPPED SUDDENLY SHORT. ‘ THOUGHT 
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picture, his few presents, and his fewer letters, and sent 

them back to him, with the pretty falsehood that she found 

she didn’t like him well enough to marry him, and should 

be obliged if he would release her from the engagement. 
She didn't propose to be jilted by him—and she wasn't. 


Then she went off on a visit, staid two months, and came | 


home to find her brother James engaged to her false friend 
and her false lover nowhere. 

In vain she endeavored to prevent this marriage. Her 
brother would not be convinced, without absolute proof, 
that Sarah Jones was not a perfect woman. 
pleaded and urged. But pride prevented her giving him 
the one fact of which she had become possessed, and so the 
two were married, and she took her fortune (left her by her 
father’s only sister) and 
withdrew herself more 
at twenty-six, she 


She begged, 


herself to another town, gradually 
and the world, until, 
a confirmed misanthrope, seeing 


more from 
was 
no one. 

This sort of existence she had kept up until the time our 
story opens, 

Why Sarah Jones married James Finch, and why Abel 
Jones was still a bachelor sca-captain, were mysteries she 
did not trouble herself ‘to explain. Sure of their treachery, 
what mattered it to her how they spent their lives ? 

To-day Miss Finch, in thinking over her past, acknow- 
ledged to herself for the first time that she might have been 
hasty; not so far as the stalwart sailor was concerned, but 
about her brother. 


‘“‘T don’t suppose I ought to have expected him to give | 


up his sweetheart without any reason,” she thought. ‘I 
wouldn't have done it myself. I believe I'll send them a 
good Thanksgiving dinner. From all I can hear, they ain't 
able to do much in that line for themselves ;’ and with a 
suddcu twinge of conscience, the more acute from being 
unusual, Miss Finch hurried on her bonnet and shawl, and 
started off to market. 


Oh, the marvelous purchases she made! Pumpkins, and 


cranberries, and turkeys, and chickens, and barrels of pota- | 


toes, onions, apples, flour, and everything else in the eating 
line that could be desired. 
“Tl give ’em a Thanksgiving that will last the Winter,” 


she said, grimly ; and then, all of a sudden, she felt a great | 


desire to partake of the good things she had generously 
provided. 

‘‘T’ve a good mind to go down and eat dinner with 'em. 
[ don’t know as I'll be welcome, but they can’t do more 
than shut the door in my face. 
James and I are the only ones left, and I don’t/think 
it is right we should live any longer in this way. 
to all accounts, Sarah’s been a good wife to him.” 

And so that night Miss Finch started off for a visit to her 
lrother’s. 


way. 


James Finch looked forward to Thanksgiving Day with no 
ereat pleasure. ‘ 

Captain Abel Jones had just returned from a voyage to the 
Indies, and, as was his custom, repaired immediately to the 
home of his cousin Sarah, there to remain until such time as 
his ship should be ready to start again. 

**And you hear nothing at all from Jenny?” 

To him Jane Finch, spinster, aged forty-one, was not the 
vrim, formidable woman she seemed to everybody clse. 
He had not seen her since her girlhood, and his memories 
her were all of that happy time. 
‘*No,” said James Finch, sadly. 
nothing from her. She still lives al 
hold communication with any of us.” 


‘We hear of her, but 
me, and still refuses to 


Captain Jones looked around the poorly furnished little | 


room, and sighed, 


‘She has changed greatly,” he “if she can enjoy 


said ; 
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[ Welieve Ill try it, any | 


According | 


her wealth, while you are struggling on in this style, I can- 
not understand it. But there’s no use in talking it over. 
Years ago we decided that it was incomprehensible. Come, 
| to-morrow is Thanksgiving, and we must bestir ourselves to 
| give it a hearty reception.” 
The husband and wife well knew what that meant 
Captain Jones proposed to provide the Thanksgivin; 
| dinner. James Finch, with all his poverty, was a proud 
man. 

**T can’t take it,” “Tf I was in need, 
Jones, I'd come to you; but Iean get along very well withi- 
out that ; and so, until ’'m unable to provide myself with 
one, I won’t have any.” 


said he, resolutely. 


What the captain would have said, must for ever remai: 
& mystery, as, just at that moment, the disputed dinner, 
in the shape of Miss Jane’s donation,drove wp to the door. 

It was in vain that Mr. Finch protested that the load was 
not for him. His name and address on the card were cor- 
rect, and the expressman refused to be convinced, 

Then the eaptain was impaled as the sender; but his 

astonishment was so evidently genuine, that the veriest 
skeptic in the universe could not but have believed him 
innocent, 
Mrs. Sarah was a utilitarian. She 
did not waste her energies in trying to imagine where tli 
things came from—not she! She rolled up her sleeves, put 
on a big apron, and went to work. 

Oh, the marvelous time she made that day! But, after 
all, it was little wonder, for she impressed everybody—fron 
the big, good-natured captain to little six-year-old-Jimmy 
into service. The captain cut up pumpkins, her husband 
chopped mincemeat, and the children beat eggs and butter 
and sugar, and picked over the raisins. Verily the Finch 
family proved, that though ‘‘too many cooks” may ** spoil 
the broth,” they don’t spoil a Thanksgiving dinner, for a 
better-looking, better-smelling, better-tasting meal than that 
of which the Finches partook the next day, we defy the 
greatest epicure in the country to produce. 

Miss Jane made her appearance, bright and early, on 
| Thanksgiving morning. Mrs. Sarah was ia the 
| kitehen when she entered. 

** How do you do, Sarah ?” said she, not very cordially, it 
must be confessed, for, although prepared to extend the 
right hand of fellowship to James and the little ones, shi 
could not, even now, look upon her sister-in-law except as a 
traitor, whom she would be obliged to make the best of. 

“Oh, Jane!” and Mrs. Sarah, with one rush, lefé her 
| cranberries to take care of themselves, and 


sut that mystery! 


alone 


gave her hus- 
band’s sister a heartier welcome than she deserved by a 
| good sight. 
| Miss Jane didn’t return her kiss, but she suffered it ; and 
though she did mutter ‘* Judas !” under her breath, T think 
she was a good deal more comfortable than she would hay 
been if her hostess had been as cold and stiff as herself. 
** Draw right up to the stove, and take off your things,” 
| and the litthe woman bustled about, in a whirl of delighf. 
**Oh, won’t James be glad! Dear, dear! He ought to be 
here this minute. And to think it’s Thanksgiving Day, and 
we've got so much to be thankful for!’ And then her 
thoughts went back to their unknown friend of the day 
before, and like a flash the trnth came to her. ‘*Oh, Jane!” 
she went on, with a grasp, ‘I see now, it was you sent us 
the things. Oh, dear! how can we ever thank you: 
Then she rushed back to the cranberries, which showed 
signs of stewing over, and, for the first time since her 
entrance, Miss Jane had a chance to put in a word. 


She had just opened her mouth to say something in 
planation of her sudden appearance, when the door opencd, 
' and in walked Captain Abel, 








XUM 


“Got anything for me to do, Sally ?” he asked, with a | Antiquarians a few years since ; it had an alarm, and showed 


langh ; and then the great-whiskered man stopped short, 
perceiving the stranger, who sat just in front of the fire. 

Miss Jane had been a beauty in her youth, and even now 
was not at all ugly. Her eyes were bright, her teeth were 
as white as ever, and her dimples were not things of the 
past, by any manner of means. But for a few wrinkles, 
and a hard look, which was the natural result of her hard 
life, she would have been avery handsome woman. She 
had not changed so much as had the captain ; but both 
were recognizable, and each, after one glance, knew the 
other. Mays. Sarah looked up from her cranberries eagerly. 

**Oh, Abel, here’s Janc—Jane Finch !” 

Captain Abel came forward, and extended his hand ; but 
it was an awkward meeting. They had not seen each other 
since the breaking off of their engagement—over a score of 
years before—and both of them were uncomfortably con- 
scious of the fact. But Captain Abel drew a chair up to 
the stove, and tried to talk as if he had forgotten all about 
it; they discussed the weather, the crops, and everything 
else they cared nothing about, until Mrs. Sarah, who was all 
in a whirl with the surprise of Miss Jane’s visit, and who 
could not keep still—try as she would—broke into the con- 
versation with : 

**Oh, Abel, do you remember the last day we saw Jane, 
dear ? What a mess I was in! I was engaged to Jim, and 
nobody knew it ; and mother was bound you and I should 
make a match of it. I never shall forget the afternoon we 
decided to tell her all about it. Goodness, how I cried—on 
your shoulder, too, Abe—and how you tried to convince 
me that poor ma didn’t care much about you, and had just 
as lieve Pd take somebody else, if you only explained .it to 
her properly—and you were right, too !” 

And the little woman, quite overcome by these reminis- 
cences, opened the oven-door, and commenced an cnergetic 
basting of the turkey contained therein. 

Poor Miss Jane was too much astonished by this revela- 
tion to be prudent. 

** And wasn’t you in love with Sarah ?” she asked, breath- 
lessly, of the captain. 

“In love with Sarah!’ he repeated. 
engaged to you.” 

**T know it!” she said. ‘‘ But I thought yon——” ° 

“Thought what ?” and the captain drew his chair eagerly 
toward her. ‘ Was that the reason you acted so toward 


‘Why, I was 


me ?” 

If silence gives consent, Miss Jane confessed that it was, 
and he went on : 

* Well, now that you know it wasn’t so, what are you 
going to do about it?” And Captain Abel hitched his chair 
closer still. 

Miss Jane didn’t pretend not to understand. 

‘We're too old !” she murmured, 

But, a week after, she was Mrs. Abel Jones ; so it is to be 
supposed that Captain Abel vetoed that notion. 


WONDERFUL WATCHES, 

A watcn apont the size of an egg, said to be made by a 
Russian peasant, is now exhibited in St. Petersburg. Within 
it is represented the tomb of Christ, with a stone at the en- 
trance and the sentinels on duty, While a spectator is 
ulmiring this curious piece of mechanism the stone is sud- 
denly removed, the sentinels drop, the angels appear, the 
women enter the sepulchre and the same chant is heard 
which is performed in the Greek Church at eve. 

A watch somewhat larger, still small enough for a capa- 
cious pocket, was shown at the mecting of the Society of 
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| Whether the hour was morning or afternoon in allegorical 





figures, representing morning, noon, evening, and night, 
which presented themselves to view at proper times. Other 
figures told the day of the week and month, the aame of 
the months, the phases of the moon, ete.; but the figures of 
this machine were not dolls, but were engrayed on revolv- 
ing dises. 

A watch at present in the Swiss Museum is small enough 
to be inserted in the top of a pencil case. Yet its tiny dial 
not only indicates hours, minutes, and seconds, but also 
days of the month. It is a relic of the times whem watches 
were inserted in snuff-boxes, shirt-studs, ear-rings, breast- 
pins, and even finger-rings. 

George ITI. carried one of these little time-keepers, which 
was set in aring like a jewel ; it contained one hundred and 
twenty different parts, and just about as many grains, se 
that the parts averaged one grain each, the balanee wheel 
and pinion weighing the seventeenth part of a grain. 

Mary Queen of Scots had a watch made in the shape of a 
death’s head. The forehead of the skull bears the symbols 
of death, the scythe and the hour-glass placed between 2 
palace and a cottage, to show the impartiality of the grim 
destroyer ; at the back of the skull is Time destroying all 
things, and at the top of the head are scenes of the garden 
of Eden and the crucifixion. The watch is opened by re- 
versing the skull, placing the upper part of it in the hollow 
of the hand and lifting the jaw by a hinge ; this part being 
enriched ‘by engraved representations of the Holy Family, 
angels, and shepherds with their flocks. The works of the 
watch form the brains of the skull, and are within a silver 
envelope, which acts as a musical-toned bell, while the dial- 
plate serves as the palate. 


LEAFLESS TREES, 


Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground.” 


“ 


CiorHeD in their Summer mantle of grateful green, how 
very slight a hint is given by the trees of the anatomy that 
lies beneath—of the skeleton upon which the musele and 
tissue, as it were, of buds and leaves are hung! 

On a bright, quiet day in the middle of June, whem every 
branch teems with luxuriance of foliage, when the Spring 
leafage has become matured, and the secondary shoots are 
well established, and all nature seems reveling in the glovi- 
ous richness of fruition, how impossible it is to picture the 
country in one’s mind’s eye denuded of its gay trappings, 
and lying forlorn, bleak and deserted under the dreary 
weather and chilling blasts of Christmas ! , 

These changes sprang up in our mind as we thought of 
the rapid transition from the extreme wealth of foliage to 
the abject poverty of the ‘leafless trees,” a transition which, 
every year seems to increase in rapidity. ‘Time flies at such 
a pace as we advance in life, that we appear no sooner in the 


! midst of Summer, than it has flown, and we are back again 





to the dreary Winter weather. Back again, it seems, almost 
with as little interval as lay between the shifting scenes 
which so delighted us as boys 
ber. 


in the famous rotatory chan- 
A gap of time, bridged over now as easily almost in 
half a year as then in half an hour; the cabalistic “hey, 
presto !" of the magician flowing as glibly for us, and with 
nearly as quick results, as ever. ‘The magic and the mys- 
tery remain still ; we look out upon the landscape, fall and 
teeming, and, as we gaze, rich tints of Autumn creep imper- 
ceptibly through the shimmering green. We but with- 
draw our eyes to make sure, by reference to some little 
detail, that this is so, and as 


we look back again, thle 
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smiling country lies bleak and desolate, the trees stand bare | covering of its vernal days, those bright - green folds of 


and leafless. Nature’s drapery, which are, as it were, the testimonies of 

is wet i rigor, givi i bold aspec 

“The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, his wealth and vigor, giving him that robust, bold aspect 
With wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and | which in Summer looks imperishable. 

sere.” Have we not known many a human parallel to this, many 

We who in populous cities are pent, take little heed, per- | a prosperous gentleman, thus stripped of all that made him 

haps, of ‘‘leaf- bear his head 

aps, af 
” t. Se a x =m 


less trees. 
Save the occa- 
sional glimpses 
we have of 


so proudly, 
and with defi- 
ance of the 


4h . ow a blasts of time 
wat N TENS 7 


them in pass- ite oe ~w UA. Us . . ye or the nipping, 
: a2 Sk ay 4 N oy %Ui 

ing through 3% “43s er Ze Le. vt a Me 4) as unexpected 
our squares < frosts of fate 


and parks, or 
when business 
obliges us to 
take the return- 
ticket for a few 
miles’ “run” 
by rail, we sel- 
dom see them, 
and, if we 
give them a 
thought, it fre- 
quently con- 
jures up the 
country for us 
rather unplea- 
santly than 
otherwise. 

The country 
means for us, 
generally a 
place to loll 
and lounge 
about in, where 
we spend our 
holidays, and 
do little but lie 
upon the grass, 
and smoke and 
read under the 
shade of some 
spreading oak 
or elm. The 
notion of it 
denuded of its 
leaves is too 
apt to give us 
a chill, and we 
fail to invest 
it with that 
beauty which 
in reality it 
possesses. 

See yonder 
stately oak, 
with gnarled 
and knotted 
trunk, and 
far - extending 
arms, angular 


onl ine WW pit he 





LEAFLESS TREES. 





Have we not 
seen his vital- 
ity, his sap, 
depressed andl 
checked at tho 
very moment 
when his fresh- 
ness and his 
power seemed 
the strongest, 
and until he 
stood a leafless 
tree, shorn by 
misfortune of 
all that made 
life dear? 
Hardy, indo- 
mitable, true at 
heart, perse- 
vering and oak- 
like in all his 
qualities, 
he has yet suc- 
cumbed to the 
uncontrollable 
and inevitable. 
By nature but 
little inclined 
to bend to the 
blast, his com- 
bat and his op- 
position have 
given him, in 
his nakedness, 
a wrinkled, 
seamed, un- 
couth and an- 
gular bearing, 
but leaving 
withal a rem 
nant of the old, 
defiant look. 
He makes com- 
paratively but 
little moan 
about his trials; 
cruel winds 
howl through 


his branches, 

and sturdy! Lord of the forest, but yet in his very prime | as with the rest of his brothers in their leafless hours ; but 

subject to the ruthless influence of the unerring seasons, and | his skeleton rattles less than theirs—it is firmer knit, and 

reduced, through no fault of his, to nakedness and poverty, | has better hope of a future Spring. 

in spite of his strength, equally with the slender birch or 
raceful ash. No more exempt than these from the storms 

of wind and frost which come to tear down the ample TueErz is nothing so fearful as a bad conscience, 
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POMERANIAN PEASANTS ON THEIR WAY TO CHURCH, 
PoMERANIA, 50 called from the Slavie Po’ More 
Sea,” of Prussia the Baltic, the 
known to us being Stettin, on the Oder. It is a low, sandy 
fertile districts. It was part of the old 
Wendish monarchy, but has beeu subject to Poland, Prussia 
and Denmark, though, since 1815, Prussia has held the 
whole of Hither and Further Pomerani: 
Our illustration show ns of W 


‘By the 
best 


is a on town 


part 


tract, with some 


Pomerania iizaker on their 


way to church. They are chiefly Protestants, and in their 
churches the m und women sit apurt, the women on the 
right, the men on the left. The boys are in the gallery, and 
the girls under the choir. At the end of the service, the 
women all go out first, and no man leaves the building till 
the women have vanished from it. 


Men and boys wear red knee-breeches, with well-woven 


black waisteoats and blue coats. The last are peculiar in 
red dresses, but 
When red, 
* when black, 
they are bound with blue silk ribbon, of a hand’s width. 
The bust is covered with a fine black broadcloth waist, 
with red bands ; but the main part of the waist is hidden 
from view, being covered by a silk jacket of a color gener- 
ally matching the dress. A ribbon which is attached to a 
jewel worn in the back hair, gayly streams in the rear ; and 
n neatly puffed lace collar adorns the neck. 
‘of the same material as the collar 


shay Girls and young women wear as 


wey grow older they change them for black. 
the dresses have blue or light-green borders 


The sleeves 
al The headgear con- 
sists of a plain round hat, trimmed cither in blue or black, 


which reaches to the cheeks. 


PALACE OF THE DUKES OF 


GUADALAJARA, 

Gvapavasara, an old Spanish city, of some 5,000 inhab- 
itants, the chief place of a province, situated on the left bank 
of the Henares, possesses some edifices worthy of a traveler's 
notice. Among these is the edifice shown in our illustra- 
tion—the palace of the Dukes of Infantado—a somewhat 
curious compound of Gothic and Moorish architecture—very 


INFANTADO, AT 


curious in the details of the work, and producing, on the 
whole, an imposing effect. This vast palace of the once 
powerful Dukes of Infantado, shows the declining state of 
the old Spanish nobility, and their falling fortunes. The 
edifice is in a deplorable state of decay. 

The Saragossa Railroad train, on its way to Madrid, rattles 
through this old town on its course through the valley of the 
Henares. 


HER REVENGE. 
Cuapter 1, 

Tur morning of the 20th of December, 18—, was a bright 
and lovely one, and the aristocratic guests gathered around 
the breakfast-table of Swinburne Hall seemed to appreciate 
it—the noble hostess herself most of all; and as her hus- 
band’s eyes lingered adoringly upon her face, every one in 
the room silently acknowledged her beauty. 

That she was not an Englishwoman was plainly to be 
seen ; but beyond the circumstance that the baronet had 
married her in Paris, and the fact of her having been born 
in India, where her father, a Mr. Vail, held a civil appoint- 
ment, nothing was known respecting either herself or 
farnily. 

The warm sun of her native land had left the shadow of his 
kiss upon her features, tingipg them with that delicate, half- 


| bronzed, golden hue which marks the Hindoo race. Her 
mother must have had Indian blood in her veins. It as- 


serted its presence, not only in her complexion, but in her 
eyes—dark, dreamy, almond-shaped eyes, one instant sleepy, 
the next eloquent of passion. There was dangerous fasci 
nation in her smile, too, and no man had ever been known 
to resist it. 

Breakfast was over, and the contents of the mail-bag 
having been distributed, a partial silence ensued, most of 
the guests being engaged with their letters. 

Suddenly Sir Charles Swinburne ejaculated, ‘* Strange !” 
His wife looked up with quickly suppressed, but a sudden, 
wild anxiety in her face, and the lawyer opposite thought, 
**She has a history, and imagines, perhaps, that her hus 
band has lighted upon one of the stray chapters. I’ve 
noticed that look before.” 

** My cousin Lester has arrived in England, and will soon 
be here.” 

Lady Swinburne’s face was deadly pale for a moment; 
then the rich color came back to lip and cheek, and she 
said, in an unrufiled voice : 

** How nice of him to visit us first of all! How is Lord 
Evelyne’s headache, Lady Evelyne ?” and she turned to a 
stout dame at her side. 

There was nothing more, and Mr. Graham, the rising 
young lawyer, puzzled over the matter until the next day, 
when Mr. Lester made his appearance. 

The arrival or departure of a guest generally takes place 
very quietly at every well-regulated mansion in the country. 
His presence or absence from the dining-table first an- 
nounces the fact to the remaining visitors, by which sensi- 
ble arrangement welcomings and leave-takings are avoided. 

Such, at least, was the custom at Swinburne Hall. Sir 


| Charles was the only member of the family present to 





receive his cousin, Who had passed the last fifteen years of 
his life in India. 

A slight flush suffused his handsome countenance, as ho 
extended his hand to his long-absent relative. If not pro- 
duced by pleasure at the meeting, it certainly was not 
caused by shame. Nothing could be more cordial than 
their manner, and the few brief words exchanged between 
them. 

‘*‘T have directed your old rooms to be prepared for you,” 
said the host, as he led the way ; ‘the same you used tu 
occupy in my father’s time. I thought you would like them 
best.” 

“ Thoughtful and kind as ever,” observed his guest. 

“If you find them improved, you must thank my wife, 
for it was her taste that presided over the arrangement of 
them.” 

**T shall not forget to whom I am indebted,” observed 
his cousin. 

There was something not exactly harsh in the sound of 
the speaker's voice, but studied, metallic-like, as if he 
labored under some strongly suppressed emotion. Sir 
Charles took no notice of the change—perhaps he did not 
observe it—but left, after once more shaking hands with 
him at the dressing-room door. Although a cheerful fire 
blazed in the grate, Mr. Lester, without removing the larg 
cloak lined with sables in which his person was enveloped, 
threw himself into an easy-chair, where he remained motion 
less while his valets and the servants were arranging his 
baggage, 

“Come to me in an hour,” he said, when the imperials 
were opened, and the contents of his dressing-case placed 
upon the table ready for use. 

The valet and servants withdrew, 

Mr. Lester rose from his seat, walked deliberately toward 
the door, and locked it. Judging from his manner, it must 
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have been a relief to him to find himsclf alone, for he 
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for the money, and the debt is amply secured by a mortgage 


threw off the cloak impatiently, and commenced pacing the | on Swinburne ; but were he to call it suddenly in, we might 


floor of the room. 

As he is destined to act an important part in our narra- 
tive, it would be disrespectful not to introduce him some- 
whi at more particularly to our readers. 

Although nearly forty, he appeared many years younger. 
‘either dissipation, the effects of climate, nor age, nor that 
which tells more powerfully than age, the war of passion, 
had left their traces upon his handsome countenance, which 
most persons were struck with at first sight, although the 
expression, in reality, was anything but amiable or pleasing. 
Jt was too sensual. There was a mocking glance in the eye, 
and a smile about the lips at once cold and crucl. 

Despite his long residence under an Indian sun, his whole 
person denoted great strength and unbroken manly vigor. 

‘At Swinburne,” he muttered several times to himself. 
* Standing near the window from which I saw my cousin 
Charles’s arm encircle the waist of the only woman I ever 
loved. She is dead, and another woman has taken her place 
—another! He little imagines who that other really is.” 

Here the speaker indulged in a low, quiet laugh, paused, 
walked toward the window, then laughed again. 

**T could have sworn that she was here,’ 


*he continued, 
looking round him. 


“‘Humph ! she has not forgotten my 


taste,” he added, as he examined one after the other of the | 
“ec Sho | 


different flaeons of perfume upon the dressing-table. 
has children—daughters, my lawyer tells me. I wonder if 
they are like her? Flowers, too!” he added, ‘ fresh as her 
own beauty when I first beheld her ; the conservatory must 
have been ransacked to supply them. Does she think to 
propitiate me by such flatteries ? I wonder how she will 
meet me—with cheeks blanched with terror, or with smiles ? 
I would sooner see her terror,” he continued, after a pause. 
* Smiles pall upon me—life begins to lose its zest with me. 
This visit may revive it. It is something to hold the honor 
of aman who rivaled me at my mercy. My cousin knows 
to whom his lands are moitgaged. I read it in his looks 
when we first met. Therefore, he hates me, and his wife 
fears me.” 

Two hours later Lady Swinburne welcomed Mr. Lester to 
Swinburne Hall, with a brilliant smile and extended hand ; 
but as the jeweled fingers touched lis, an involuntary shud- 
der shook her delicate frame. But one saw it—Mr. Lester. 
A menacing glance answered it. 

“The Marchioness of Belgrave, her daughters, Lady 
Mary and Lady Margaret Pimlico, Miss Currey, Lady 
Priory, and Mrs. General Orby,” said the baronet, pre- 
senting him to the resi of the ladies. 

**T cannot endure this,” whispered Lester, as he took 
the hand of his hostess on retiring for the night. ‘We 
must come to an understanding.” 

‘Yes; I perceive it will be best 
hip. 

“When shall I see you ?” 

“Tn the morning.” 

“And where ?” 

“Tn the park. I generally walk there trom twelve to 
You will find me by the waterfall,” was the hurried 


,” murmuced her lady- 


two. 
r ply. 

“T wish, my love,” said hier husband, as 
found themselves alone, 


soon as they 
‘you would bo a little more cordial 
in your manner to my cousin.” 

Ilis wife regarded him e: unestly. 

‘‘T am under considerable obligations to him,” 
hesitatingly. 

‘Obligations !” repeated her ladyship, bitterly. 
jim ?” 

** Yes—pecuniary ones, 


he added, 
«To 


To be sure, I pay a fair interest 


| 
= 




















find ourselve 1S emis arrassed,”” 

‘Pay it,” said his wife. ‘I will consent to any sacrifice ! 
Give up our house in town, and let me remain in the coun- 
wy. There are my jewels, too! I know that they are very 
valuable —my marriage settlement, and the insurance upon 
your life for ‘the children. Pay it, if you love me—anything 
rather than remain in the power of that man. 

These passionate exclamations, which were broken by a 
flood of tears, surprised the baronet, who began to reproach 
himself for having unnecessarily alarmed her. 


“Why, pet,” he said, drawing her fondly to him, ‘'] 
never saw you so nervous before! There is nothing to be 
seriously uneasy at. The timber on the estate would all 


but clear the incumbrances. Not that should like to fell 
the old oaks my father was so proud « You shall keep 
your diamonds,” he added, ‘and your nea in town. What 
should I do in London without you? T merely hinted that 
you might be a little more friendly with Lester.” 

**T cannot bear him to touch my children,” she sobbed. 

‘This is childish !” 

Call it what you will, it revolts me.” 

‘Nonsense! You must not mind what people say. 
cousin has been a little wild, perhaps.” 

Wild!” repeated his wife, with a shudder. 

‘But not worse,” continued her husband, without appear- 
ing to notice it, “than the rest of the world. India, by all 
accounts, is not the most moral country in the world.” 

“Thank you, Charles,” said her ladyship, 
deeply. 

“There !” ejaculated the baronet, kissing her ; ‘‘ you have 
almost betrayed me into making a rude speech. Ah, Mar- 
garet! if all women were pure and single-hearted like your 
self, the world would be better, and men more worthy of the 
name.” 

The tone of tender confidence, of unbounded love in 
which these words were uttered, rang like a death-knell in 
the ears of the unhappy woman. 


My 


blushing 


—— 


Cuarter ITI, 

‘le waterfall in Swinburne Park was a spot of great natn- 
ral beauty. No Capability Brown had been permitted to 
mar its loveliness, under pretense of improving nature. The 
limpid waters gushed from the ghasm freely and unconfined, 
till they fell into the lake at the foot of a pile of rock. The 
only attempts at ornamentation were a few shells, and the 
remains of a statue overgrown with lichen. 

As Mr. Lester advanced to the place of rendezvous, Lady 
Swinburne met him. She appeared pale, but calm—pro- 
he thought. J[e would much rather have 
seen her flushed and agitated, unable 
days gone by. 

* Punctu: lity i is not always a lady’s virtue,” he observed, 
raising his hat ‘with the most ceremonious politeness, ‘Per 
mit me to thank you!” 

“T am not here to listen to compliments,’ 
iF dyshi », quietly. ‘ We each of u 
wish to spea uk with me.”’ 

‘Margaret, my he: al ison fire. I cannot paint the misery 
[ endure at beholding you another's. Europe has realized 
the promises of your youth, developed your understanding, 
added grace and refinement to your beauty. 

vhen I reflect you once were mine, 
of pity for me ?” he added ; ‘ 
sufferings ?” 

‘‘T came to hear what you had to say to me, Mr. Lester, 
not to listen to a senscless rhapsody which, if I did not 


vokingly calm, 


to meet his gaze, as in 


’ observed her 
You 


J:now their value. 


T am mad 
Tlave you not one word 
no reply to the avowal of my 
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know you, would excite my mirth 
tinued, “ that whatever phase of character you may assume 
to others, to me you are known—falsehood has no vail, cun- 
ning no device, brutality no outrage,” she added, with 
marked emphasis upon the words, ‘‘that can surprise me 
more.” 
I love you, M 
‘Men 
in the eyes of the women they love.” 
The of Mr Li The 


and manner of the speaker stung him even more than her 


rgaret—passionately, madly love you !” 


never strive to appear contemptible and infamous 


countenance ster changed. voice 
words. 

‘* By heavens, you bear it bravely !” he replied, sneeringly. 

** How should I bear it ?” demanded the lady. 

‘*You forget how completely you are in my power—that 
one word from my lips will reduce you to such abject 
misery, that mercy itself could never find you. I have but 
to return to the house, and proclaim to your guests the re- 
lationship that existed between me and their hostess, years 


since, in India, to see them shrink from you as from a living 


leprosy—to hear your husband cast you off—drive you from 
the house to which your presence is a disgrace, separate you 
from your children, who would henceforth blush to hear you 


named.” 


At this allusion to her daughters, the firmness of Lady 


Swinburne gave way, and she wrung her hands in speechless 
agony and shame. 

‘*How the world will laugh,” he continued, 
learns the tale. How that the 
my cousin Charles i 


‘‘when it 
virtuous, immaculate wife of 
‘**Hold!” shrieked the unhappy woman. ‘‘TIave you no 
touch of humanity in your nature ? no sense of manhood or 
You! 
I was searcely fifteen when the wretched man who calls him- 
self my father threw me in your power 


of pity? You to reproach me ! infamous as cowardly. 


sold me to you! 


POPULAR 


You forget,” she con- | 





MONTHLY. 


You had beggared him at the gaming-table ; obtained pos- 
session of bills he had forged, and left him no means of 
saving a dishonored life but the sacrifice of his only child. 
as I was,” continued the speaker, with increasing 
T hated and 


[ was the victim of loathsome violence !” 


Young 
vehemence, ‘‘T never was your willing dupe. 
despised you. 

‘Perhaps you will prevail upon society to believe it,” ob- 
erved the well-bred ruffian. 

= My husband will believe it,” replied the lady. 

‘“* Pshaw !” 

‘** And avenge me,” she added, significantly. 

“T never fight with the man who is my debtor.” 

‘Coward !” 

‘** Margaret, this is folly—madness,” said her persecutor. 
“Tf I have shown you my power, it is that you may not 
drive me to use it. Why should we not be friends ?” 

‘* Friends !” repeated his victim, bitterly. 

‘* Neither Charles nor the world need suspeet —— 

** Do not pollute my ears by your infamous proposals. I 
would prefer death to safety at such a price. Leave me, for 
I look into my heart and shudder. Leave me, for your own 
sake if not for mine.” 

‘*A menace !” exclaimed the gentleman, laughingly. 

‘No; a prayer—a prayer! Spare meif you are a man.’ 

Lady Swinburne threw herself at his feet. It was the 
wife and mother he had humbled, not the woman. 

A cynical smile passed over his features as he regarded 
her. 

** Margaret,” he said, ‘‘ you ask too much of me—a self- 
| denial I am not in the habit of practicing. Call me selfish, 

if you will—perhaps I am so ; but your beauty is my justi- 
fication. Never did my heart beat so passionately as now. 
The utmost I can accord is three days to reflect before you 
answer. 


’ 


Three days ! 


~ | See 2 -, = 
a a 


PALACE OF THE DUKES OF INFANTADO, GUADALAJARA, SPAIN,—SEB PAGE 530, 
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TIER REVENGE. 


‘Tf you decide on quitting Sir Charles, and flying with 
me to the Continent, all that wealth can lavish, you can 
command, If you determine on remaining with your hus- 
band, you may trust to my prudence and discretion to 
guard your reputation.” 

‘*Only three days !” repeated the unhappy woman. 

‘“*Am I not generous ?” 

The look that answered the unmanly question might 
have warned him that there were limits to the forbearance of 
the being he had so cruelly outraged and insulted, which it 
might be dangerous to pass. 


But his evil passion blinded 
him. 


He saw in her the weak, defenseless woman only, pros- 
trated by terror, and entirely at his mercy. 

‘* If this misery is to fall upon me,” she sobbed, ‘‘ I can- 
not remain beneath the same roof with my children. It 
would kill me to know myself a living lie.” 
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‘(LADY SWINBURNE THREW HERSELF AT HIS FEET,’’—SRE PAGE 530. 


‘* You will elope with me, then ?” 

‘*T did not say that. Three days! yes, three days to re- 
flect !” and Lady Swinburne turned abruptly away from her 
companion, and walked rapidly down a side path. 

He did not attempt to follow her. 

Before long, she reached what was evidently her destina- 
tion—a small, low cottage ; for she knocked at its door, and 
when bidden to enter, obeyed with the air of one who 
knows the place. 


‘* Miriam, he has found me !"’she moaned, sinking into a 
chair, and wringing her hands piteously. 

Without a word, the single inmate of the room, a low- 
browed, dark-skinned, handsome woman, walked to a smal! 
chest, which she unlocked, took from it a strongly perfumed 
essence, and commenced bathing the brow of her visitor. 

“‘T know,” she said, +t lass; ‘‘my son told me of his 
| arrival,” 
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HER REVENGE.—‘‘ TAKING UP THE WATER-BOTTLES ONE BY ONE, SIR 
POURED INNO EACH A PORTION OF THE CONTENTS OF THE PHIAL 
SHE CARRIED IN HER BOSOM, AND CAST TUE REST INTO THE BASIN 
AND EWER, IN ALMOST EQUAL PARTS,’ 


EE ng een = 


“ He threatens me.” 

‘ Let him threaten 

* Declares that he will reveal everythin: 
upon my husband 
Jess I—spare me the rest. 

** How did you reply rE 

** By scorn and defiance.” 

‘That was unwise.” 


**T could not help it. 


hean misery 


shame on my innocent children !—un- 


You know him.” 


My heart wonld have broken had 


I attempted to conceal the loathing and contempt he has | 


filled it with. It was folly. TI felt so afterward, and hum- 
bled myself in the dust before him.” 

That was weak.” 

‘* Entreated his forbearance.” 


‘And he replied by insult ?” 

* Yea,” 

The woman's brow darkened ominously. 

“Tf T had been there, Margaret, you should not have 


humbled yourself in vain 

Lady Swinburne raised her eyes wearily. 

“He has given me three days to decide! between death 
and shame.” 

‘Three days !” exclaimed her « mfidante, for the first time 
betraying something like animation in her gesture and 
‘*Had he known that 
not have granted you as many hour Three days,” she r 
peated to herself. ‘‘In India, I have 
lost and won in half the time.” 

\ low ery burst from Lady Swinburne’s 


looks. [ was so near you, he woul | 


‘Can you save me ?” she asked, softly. 

Tom * 

‘And will you 38 

“T will.” 

“Bless you, Miriam! bless you! Husband! children ! 
home! are mine again all mie es 


~ Upon one condition,” added the woman, 

** Condition ! ! Ts it 
have all that I can command.” 

sa.” 

‘*My diamonds, then ? 
is far more precious than th 


yes, anythin money ? You 


The y are yours 


most costiy cems 


“You ought to have known me better,” replied the Jew- | 


known a province 


hall 


Peace of mind 


ess. ‘‘ My services, like my friendship, are not to be pur- 
chased by gold or jewels.” 

Stooping, she whispered a few words in the ear of her 
visitor, whose countenance suddenly became overshadowi1 
by an expression of uneasiness and distaste. 

‘Tt may not be in my power,” she faltered. 

**T ask it no further than your power to grant or ref; 
may extend hereafter,” was the reply. 

Still Lady Swinburne hesitated. 

‘Take your chance,” said the woman, coolly, 

‘**T consent.” 

‘You must do more.” 

‘More !” 

‘Yes ; 
Mar 


secret pride, 
the 
to put fort’) 


for now I doubt you. There is a 
aret, lurking in your heart, which, like 
Auruxis, only requires unclouded sunshine 


seed uf 


r fruit. You must swear to me.” 
‘LT will; faltered Lady Swinbun 


yes, . 
alarmed lest the Jewess, offended by her hesitation, show: | 


anything,” 


| recall her promise. 


‘*Remember that it is a solemn compact between us,” 
tid Miriam, after her visitor had repeated the words s}: 
dictated ; ‘‘as you value your safety, your husband's love, 
the esteem of your children, do not attempt to trifle or palt 
with it.” 
| ** Never.” 

‘** Living or dead, I should know how to avenge it. It is 
well that we have three days before us, otherwise [ should be 
pressed for time. To-morrow night you must contrive some 
| excuse to send for me to the Hall.” 

‘‘ Nothing more easy ; I can be ill.” 
‘TiIncss will be as good a reason as any other. 


Let it be 


about the hour when your guests are engaged in the draw- 


ing-room.” 
} *‘Tunderstand.” 
** Lester must not see me. 
exposure become inevitable.” 
** What is it you propose ?” demanded lier ladyship, lowe. - 
ing her voice to a whisper, and looking into the dark faco 
bending over her with terrified eyes. 
‘*T will form you when next you see me.’ 


He would take the alarm, and 


‘Not life ? Oh, not life !”’ 
| «That will depend upon accidents T have no power to con- 
l trol. You are strangely pitiful. Have you forgotten your 
wrongs ?” 


“ae, 
* Yet you would spare him ?” 
“T would not unnecessarily burden my soul with crime. 
The consequences might prove disastrous to us both,” 
The Jewess smiled disdainfully. 
‘You would kill him, then, if you could do it safely 2” 
| “As [ would the venomous reptile that had coiled its 
loathsome folds about my foot !” exclaimed her visitor, ‘and 
leep peacefully after having done so. My wrongs hay 
| armed me with a right more sacred than legal justice.” 
‘We understand each other, Margaret,” observed the 
“Tt is time tl 
you returned to the house 3 your prolonged absence may be 
noticed by your guests; but before you depart, I must 1 
move all traces of these tears.” 


| strange woman, in her passionless voice, 


Returning to the box, or species of casket, from which sho 
| had taken the essence applied so suecessfully to restore her 
visitor from her fainting fit, the speaker mingled sever:l 


drugs in a basin of water, and set it before her. 


‘This reminds me of old times,” said Lady Swinburne, a3 
she bathed her features in it. 

When the mistress of Swinburne Hall made her appear- 
ance among her visitors, they one and all congratulated her 
upon the effect of her walk, 
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Cuaprer TTT. 

‘wo pays had already elapsed since the interview at the 
fountain. 

* To-morrow /” murmured Felix Lester to himself, as he 
looked insolently into the pale face of Margaret Swinburne. 

At that moment she raised her eyes, and meeting that gaze, 
returned it defiantly. 

An hour after, as she sat in the nursery, bending tenderly 
over the little bed where her two children lay asleep, the head 
nurse entered the chamber. 

‘Mrs. Arvane is below, and wishes to speak with your 
ladyship.” 

A deadly pallor swept over the exquisite face of Margaret 
Swinburne; but the tone in which she replied was thor- 
oughly commonplace. 

‘* What brines her here so late, Edson ?” 

“She came with her son Hugo, who staid to play with 
Master Harry, if yon please, my lady. 
quite ill.” 


Poor Hugo is 


Send Miriam to my dressing-room. 
moment.” 


T will be there in a 


{t seemed as if the suffering woman could not tear herself 
from the presence of her children, for she hung over them 
with agonized kisses and choking sobs. 

Five minutes later she entered her dressing-room. In 
the centre of the apartment stood Miriam Arvane, the Jew- 
ess, Whose life was a mystery to all but the mistress of the 
Hall. 

*“ Has any one seen you except the servants and your son ?” 
asked Lady Swinburne. 

‘Not a living thing,” was the reply ; ‘‘but I recognized 
his voice as [I passed the door of the drawing-room, and felt 
that my task had become a duty.” 

‘** Are you prepared ?” 

Miriam nodded in the affirmative. 

‘“The time has been long enough for justice to prepare 
the blow.” 

To illustrate her meaning, the speaker drew from her 
bosom a long, slender phial, filled with a liqnid so pure and 
colorless, that the most careful observer would have 
nounced it water. 

* Will no taste detect it ?” 

‘* None.” 

‘**Miriam, you possess fearful knowledge.” 

The Jewess smiled. 

‘‘How did you obtain it ?” 

** My father, as you have heard me say, was a surgeon to 
one of the company’s native regiments. In our campaign 
on the hills, he had ample opportunity, as well as time, to 

devote himself to his favorite pursuit—botany. He could 
not cdueate me as girls are usually educated—to figure in 
the waltz, to play and sing, work useless embroidery, make 
unmeaning sketches, and call them drawings from nature ; 
but he tanght me all he knew, and it has served me more 
than once.” 


pro- 


Heaven help and pardon us! 
garet. 


murmured Lady Mar- 


**Pardon!” repeated the unscrupulous woman. ‘‘ Pardon is 
for criminals ; our deed is a sacrifice, and not a crime. T have 
interrogated my heart—for T have such a thing—taken coun- 
sel with my conscience, and both assure me that the death 
of Felix Lester will be an act of justice. If, however, you 
think otherwise, it is not too late to retract ; the deed is not 
performed ; the choice is in your hands.” 

“Tt is, it is.” 





single domestic in the corridors ; and, if they had, the 





had thrown herself, as suddenly as if she had received an 
electric shock ; her glorious eyes flashing ; her delicately 
chiseled nostrils slightly distended with indignation and 
shame. 

‘Never !” she exclaimed ; ‘‘never! Iam ealm now, fixed 
in my hatred of him, pitiless as his own vile nature. My 
husband and children! Thank you for reminding me of 
them ; though I scarcely needed it, for my resolution has 
long since been taken. They shall never blush at the tale 
of my disgrace.” 

““In which room does he sleep ?” 

‘The Amber Chamber.” 

“Let us go,” said the woman ; ‘the servants, by this 
time, are at supper, and we shall be mnobserved.” 

Lady Margaret took the small silver lamp from the dress- 
ing- room table, and, without uttering a word, walked to 
ward the door, followed by the speaker. 
appeared to fayor their design. 


Everything 
They did not encounter a 
eX-, 


| euse would have been ready ; they were about to visit Hugo, 





** And the alternative in his. 
your children’s shame.” 
At these words her hearer rose from the seat on which she | 


Your husband's misery and 


who, in obedience to his mother’s instructions, had pre 
tended sickness, as an excuse for remaining at the Hall all 
night. 

The Amber Chamber, so called from the prevailing hue 
of the tapestry and hangings, although exceedingly old 
fashioned, was one of the most luxuriously furnished in the 
house. Large, roomy, down-cushioned chairs stood on 
each side of the fireplace, in which a wood tire was cheer- 
fully burning. At the foot of the bed there were two 
couches, en suile, and a magnificently inlaid wardrobe and 
-abinet. 

The toilet-service also was of peculiar beanty, formed of 
rare old Venetian glass, placed wpon a table inlaid by the 
eunning hands of the mosaic-workers of Florence. 

It was toward this table that Miriam Arvane directed her 
steps. Taking up the water-bottles, one by one, she poured 
into each a portion of the contents of the phial she earried 
in her bosom, and east the rest into the basin and ewer, in 
almost equal parts. 

‘Tt is done,” she whispered. 

**Should he not drink ?” gasped her eomnanion. 

** Let him but dip his hand into the water, it will prove 
sufficient,”’ was the reply. 

Lady Swinburne shuddered. 
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HEB KEVENGE.—‘ ‘MY GOD! SHK SAID, IN AN AWFUL WHISPER, 
‘sug IS DEAD!” 
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“Tt is time you return to the drawing-room,” said the 
Jewess. ‘* Do not look so pale.” 

‘Do not leave me,” faltered Lady Margaret. 
T live until to-morrow ?” 

* You are childish and weak,” was the scornful reply. 

Sut I can stay if you wish me to—and, perhaps, it may 
be best; the discovery of the morning may shake your 
nerves, I will go down to the housekeeper’s room, and say 


** How shall 
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that I have your permission to sleep here at the hall, for fear 
Hugo should be worse.” 

**Children are incautious,” said Lady Margaret, anx- 
iously. ‘Is there no danger of Hugo’s betraying that his | 
illness was an assumed one ?” 

‘**Not the slightest,” was the reply. 
for an end.” 

“ec i or 


‘*T have trained him 


an 
end,” 

‘“Have you 
forgotten our 
compact ?” and 
Miriam Ar- 
vane’s black 
eyes flashed. 
“Tle is to be 
your daughter's 
husband. - 

Lady Swin- 
burne _ turned 
away abruptly, 
and left the 
room, 

‘* Where have 
you been, my 
dear?” asked 
Sir Charles, as 
his wife re-en- 
tered the draw- 
ing-room, 

“Tugo is 
ill,” was the 
quiet reply. 

“Who is 
Hugo ?” ~whis- 
pered Felix 
Lester, to a 
stout dowager 
at his side. 

**A child, the 
spon of the 
of Sir 
Charles’s stew- 


widow 
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less reluctance than she generally displayed, she gave it to 
him. 

‘She accepts her fate,”” murmured Felix Lester, as he 
entered his chamber ; ‘‘ yields, like a sensible woman, to a 
destiny she cannot avoid.” 

The presence of his valet was irksome to him, and he dis- 
missed him. 

‘At the usual hour in the morning, sir?” inquired the 
man, pausing at the door. 

“Yes; mind that I answer when you knock. 
particular reason for not wishing to be late.” 

“T shall be punctual, sir.” 

These words were the last words uttered by any human 
voice, except his own, that ever fell upon the ear of the 
guilty man, 
who n od d ed 
carelessly, so 
impatient did 
he feel to be 
alone. 

His first care, 
directly the 
valet left him, 
was to draw the 
bolt of the 
chamber door. 

That done, 
he exchanged 
his coat for a 
dressing -gown, 
then sunk into 
of the 
luxuriously 
eushioned 
chairs by the 
fireside. 

* How glad I 
2m that Charles 
is my debtor. 
Thate him. His 
oily tongue won 
from me the 
only woman [ 
ever loved. But 
for him I might 
have 
husband and a 


[ have 


“s 


isa 
WA 
fl 
y P|) 
corGivt 


Nh | 
Ma} | 
i 14 
sili 
mM 


one 


been a 


father. What 
is the use of 
the enormous 


wealth 1 have 
ard,” was the ‘gained ? Use ? 
senly, “He is MAD FREAKS,—‘‘ THB DEAD MAN RETURNED IMMEDIATELY TO LIFE, AND ADMINISTERED A Wana Stan: 
pry: liken GOOD TRIMMING ALL AROUND,’’— SEE PAGE 539. : sania 
a great deal at gers may in- 


the hall as playfellow and companion of the young heir.” 
elix Lester inquired no further. Had the speaker by 
any accident pronounced the name of Miriam, a terrible de- 
sign would, in all probability, have been defeated. 
‘**Anything to avoid me,” he thought, and immediately 
commenced a conversation on a very different subject. 


Cuarrer IV. 


Ir any feeling of remorse lingered in the breast of Mar- 
garet Swinburne, it wouid have been effectually extin- 
guished by the assured, triumphant look ner persecutor gave 
her as he extended his hand te bid her good-nigiht. 

** Death cancels every debt,” thought his victim, as, with 





herit—the lawyers fight for it—the fiends take it, for aught 
I care, provided no one of the race of Swinburne ever 
benefits a farthing by my labors.” 

The recollection that *:e had not yet made a will suddenly 
struck him, and he mentally resolved that not another week 
should elapse without repairing the omission, as, in the 
event of his dying intestate, his cousin would inhent all. 

«Tf [ did not feel so strong and welt,” he thought, ‘‘ the 
idea might make me nervous. Whew : how close the room 
ig 1” 

Either the wine the speaker had taken at dinner—he was 
in the habit of indulging freely—or the heat of the apart- 
ment, had created a sensation of thirst. Walking to the 
toilet-table, he took up one of the Venetian bottles, and 
filled a glass with water. 
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Just as he raised it to his lips, an owl, or some vagrant 
bird of night, attracted probably by the lights within the 
room, fluttered its soft, downy wings against the window. 
Some men would have been startled. Mr. Lester only 
laughed. 

‘* Here is to you, old fellow !” 
drained it off. 

Whatever the nature of the drug the widow had _pre- 
pared, it was tasteless as well as colorless, for not the slight- 


he exclaimed, and instantly 


est suspicion of there being anything unusual in the draught 
once struck him. 
tched liber- 


ies, Which would 


A few minutes afterward the head of the wr 
tine, still filled with thickly crowding fan 
continue to press upon him, reposed upon his pillow. 
pt him, invad- 
ing every limb, but not the brain—that continued active as 
r, 


A feeling of drowsiness gradually er ovel 


ever, teeming with a thousand fantastic images, each suc- 


startled phan- 
Being unaccompanied by pain, this peculiar state 


ceeding the other like a troop of conscience 
toms. 
inspired no alarm, and the doomed man would not have 
had not the sensation 
He struggled against it 
for some tim», till it became intolerable, and then attempted 
to rise from the bed. The muscles, rebellious to his will, 
refused to perform their office ; he could neither move hand 
or foot. Had the fabled head of Medusa been presented to 
his gaze, and turned him into a living statue, he would not 
have been more helpless. 

Cold dews of terror started upon his forehead; he tried 
“to call for assistance ; inarticulate murmurs, too faint to be 
heard beyond the chamber, broke from his lips. 


been startled from his waking dreams 


of thirst once more oppressed him 


Voice as 
well as strength was gone. 

In this state Mr. Lester remained for several hours, a prey 
to all the agonies of rage, remorse and despair ; every minute 
appearing like an age, in which the events of his evil life 
passed in review before him, terribly distinct, hideous in 
the startling reality with which they confronted his mental 
vision. He knew that he was poisoned, and guessed the 
hand that had done it. 

The thought that henceforth Lady Swinburne would live 
happily with her husband and children, her honor unstained, 
her crime unsuspected—for the chances of detection were 
but few—inflicted a keener pang than the certainty of 
approaching death, or the recollection that her husband 
would sueceed to his enormous fortune. Could the un- 
happy wretch have clothed his thoughts in speech, how 
fierce would have been his words ! 
appeared doubly hard to die 
and the 
grasp—and to know that his death must enrich the man he 
would have w ronged ! 

Dead at last. Cold and stark. 
night was not completed. 


every means of enjoyment 


luxury of a long-cherished vengeance witltin his 


But the tragedy of the 


In another chamber, that of Margaret: Swinburne, it was 
going on bravely. 

The wretched woman had not undressed, and now lay 
motionless upon a couch, her fair face as colorless as marble, 
her eyes closed, her hands crossed over her breast. They 
had a peeuliar look, like dead hands. There was a strange 
fixedn in her attitude, too. 

Not three feet from the couch stood Miriam Arvane, a 
horrible beauty in her fae ~ a yellow eleam in her eyes, like 
that of the tigress who beholds her prey. 

** At last!’ she muttered. ‘At last, Margaret Vail, T am 
avenged. I have waited years for this. [Felix Lester for 
sook me for you ten years ago, and I—waiting—patient 


crafty—made the acquaintance of his new fancy, won your | 


confidence, became your trusted companion. 


Englaud after your marriage with Charles Swinburne ; I | sand feet, in the highest becoming a shrub. 


L followed to | 
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To a mind like his it | 


| gree south. 


have led you into the commission of murder; and now 
now Iam avenged. You, who thought to escape the conse 
quences, shall suffer them all. The poison was a well-known 
one to medical men, and the half-empty vial, which [ havo 
hidden in your bosom, shall convict you. The world’s 
verdict shall be this : Lady Swinburne had some powerful 
—probably a guilty—motive in wishing the death of Felix 
Lester. He died by her hands; she attempts to comnit 
suicide ; but the poison which proved fatal to Felix Lester, 
for some reason, simply stupefies Margaret Swinburne. — Let 
me and the woman bent over the motionless form 
upon the couch. ‘* She will awake to disgrace, to her hus- 
band’s scorn—her children’s execration—in ten hours, [: 
i. then be—nine o’clock, and the murder will be dis 
covered at eight.” 

For a moment the beautiful fiend smiled; then, with a 
art-breaking sob, pressed her hand to her heart. 

Oh! Charles Swinburne—now that she dethroned, 
will you love me ?” 


” 
see ; 


wi." 
W las 


h 


is 


Long she stood there, her hand over her heart, her lips 
parted and pale; then the smile came back, aud, stooping 
still lower, she laid her hand upon Margaret Swinburne’s 
k. 

A low ery escaped her. Hastily she touched her lip, 
brow and hands, then laid her ear upon the motionless 
breast, 

*““My God!” she said, in an awful whisper. ‘She is 
dead !”” 

* * * 


% * 


Sir Charles Swinburne and his two children left Tn 
gland immediately, and for twenty years never sect foot upon 
its shores. 

Miriam, the mysterious occupant of the cottage, was 
never seen after the fatal night of the murder end the 
suicide, as it was supposed. 


QUININE, AND THE TREES THAT PRODUCE IT, 

PERUVIAN BARK, Jesuit’s bark, and in our day, under its 
prepared form, quinine, are the great weapon of the human 
race to combat malarious fever, whether in the Roman 
Campagna, the fens of Lincolnshire, the meadows of Now 


| Jersey, the Western prairies, or the Isthmus. 


The first use of the bark as a febrifuge, really authenti 
cated, was in the case of the Countess of Cinchon, wife of 
the Viceroy of Peru, who was cured of a fever by it in 165s. 
Of course those who recommended it to a lady of her rank 
must have produced evidence of its beneficial powers-~ 
whether we believe or reject the story of the sick Indian 
who recovered by drinking from the pool in which a log of 
this tree from the arid slopes had been thrown. 

The cure of so great a lady was noised abroad ; and, as 

he took back to Spain a supply of the precious bark, its 
merits were soon tested and made known, and Cinchona 
Vedica. The Jesuit 
sionaries next became such ardent admirers of its merits, 
that it took the The original Indian 
Kina-kina, gave place in Peru to that of Ceaspi chu 


took its high degree in Materia mi 
name of Jesuit’s bark. 
name, 
chu, or Fever-tree, 

Condamine and Jussieu first gave full descriptions of va 
rieties of this tree, while others began to explore and deter- 
the district found. This tract of 


country is crescent-shaped, on the western slope of the 


mine in which it was 
Andes, between the ninth degree north and nineteenth de 
It loves the wooded hillsides, cool, dry spots, 
generally shady. The species in which the quinine is a 

tive are fonnd between the altitudes of four and ten thou 
Where the 
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woods are intermingled with grassy stretches the varicties 
found are of little valne. 

We give in our illustration specimens of fine varictics of 
the Cinchona succirubra, Condaminea and Calisaya. 

These trees are sought out by cascarilleros, who then en- 
camp sometimes for six months, till they complete their 
work, raising crops of vegetables in the woods, signs of 
which puzzle future travelers. The trees are cut down, the 
outer or dead bark removed, and the live bark within 
stripped off in long pieces like shingles. The bark on the 
»ranches is taken off entire. Each tree will give eight or 
nine arrobas of bark. These strips are then carried to the 
camp and stacked up to dry. When thoroughly freed from 
moisture, the bark is made up in bales of coarse woolen 
cloth, which are enveloped in wet hides, which are allowed 
to dry on, forming a tight, hard box. 
carried to the ports and shipped. 

The yellow varieties, embracing the Cinchona Culisaya, 
ancifo.ia, Condaminea, Micrantha, pubescens, are the most 
esteemed, Then follow the red and orange, while the gray 
is the least esteemed of all. 

Attempts made to introduce the tree elsewhere have almost 
always failed, and year by year the destruction of this use- 
ful agent goes on. Hence an anxiety exists that it may 
become so rare as to be almost unobtainable as an ordinary 
remedy. 


In this shape it is 





MAD FREAKS. 


A great philosopher, writing his life, says in one passage : 
“There are times in which I am so unlike myself that I 
might be taken for a man of directly opposite disposition. 
I am seized with a delirium—the heart is heated, and the 
imagination grasps its object with a hold so sure that for 
the time nothing can break it. At these periods plans the 
most ridiculous, childish and void of sense flatter my ideas, 
and persuade me that it is reasonable to sacrifice everything 
for the accomplishment of it.” 

He intimates further on that he thinks he must be quite 
alone in this singularity, because he cannot find any method 
to explain it. That, however, would seem to be very poor 
reasoning, for who is not sometimes seized with a whim, 





| loved him as much as he had reason to hope for. 


| ently extinct. 


violent and inexplicable, and altogether resembling a freak | 


of madness? This kind of perversity is frequently illus- 
trated in stories as well as undeniable fact, and some one 
has called such impulses the promptings of a demon who 
occasionally takes possession of us without our knowledge. 
Else how can we understand that mad desire many feel to 
throw themselves in front of an advancing railway train, or 
to fling themselves from the top of a monument ? 

Poe describes a person haunted in this way by the fiend of 
the perverse, and driven at length, absolutely against his 
will, to reveal a horrible secret that must insure his destrue- 
tion. The same idea is practically illustrated nearly every 
day in the accounts of the discovery of murder. The 
criminal is seen to have taken every possible precaution 
against detection, except one, and that the most obvious ; 
and in nothing is this so strongly displayed as in the com- 
mon characteristic of a person who has taken human life to 
linger about the scene of his crime. The spot woos lim 
vith a dreadful fascination which he finds impossible to 
resist ; and no matter how far the first impulse of flight 
after his sin has carried him, he is nearly always certain to 
obey that perverse and stronger impulse which lures him 
back. Dickens has given a graphic example in the conduct 
of Sykes after the murder of Nancy. 

But a similar inexplicable influence is frequently the 
source of acts Jess serious ; and some such sudden twist of 


| the house for a long time by some ease. 


the fancy often turns a little world awry. Everybody will 
recall the strange story of Wakefield, as told by Hawthorne. 
With what skill, beyond all imitation, he shows Wakefield 
possessed of a sudden whim to leave his wife, purposing to 
remain away but a little while, to see how she will take his 
absence! The freak becomes a mania, and in the end he 
finds it impossible to go back at all. A like distorted im- 
pulse has carried other men into exile, as we see in the lives 
of hermits ; and the freak of a moment governs the course 
of a whole future existence. 

These things have also a humorous expression, and per- 
haps not as rarely as might be supposed. Grimaldi’s freak 
was a little like Wakefield’s—both practical jokes, but the 
clown’s broader and less imaginative, and, better still, not 
deepening into a grim and sad reality before the end, 
Grimaldi 


private life—one day began to wonder if his family really 
rs 


who was, like clowns in general, very serious in 


Thero 
was no practicable way of testing his wife’s affection ; but 
he might that of his children. He provided himself with 
a coflin, and pretended to be dead. 
into the room to see him, as he lay there still and appar- 
He probably expected them to break out 
into violent demonstrations of grief; but, if so, never was 
& mon more mistaken, for they gave vent to the greatest 
glee, singing and dancing, and very heartily rejoiced that 
they should be thus bereaved ; and the little comedy ended 
very naturally by the dead man returning immediately to 
life, and administering a good trimming all around. : 

Impulses are difficult to understand at all times, and those 


The children were sent 


people who seck a motive at the bottom of every action 
very often look to the wrong souree. Many an important 
step has been taken for no reason whatever. Ina dilemma, 
for instance, how seldom do we argue which horn we shall 
choose, especially if there be very little time for the po 
and con! We follow the 


result we call fate. 


notion of the moment, and the 


Walking through a city, we come to a point where wo 


must choose one of two streets, and which shall we take ? 


There is no real reason why we should turn up the right 
rather than down the left. But we seldom stop to con- 
mood of the 


and then if anything happens, we are 


sider; we only go on whichever way the 


instant takes us 3 
prepared to admit that some unscen hand guided the way, 
after all. 
But those very mad impulses are, doubtless, often entirely 
health. Mrs. 
life of her hus- 


onee confined to 


due to some derangement of the physical 
Mathews relates a curious instance in the 

band, the celebrated comedian. He was 
He was naturally 
When he 
was allowed to go again into the open air, while standing in 
his garden, a friend came up 

After shaking hands, a conversation ensued, in the 
which Mathews suddenly clinched his fist and 
his friend down. 
Mathews himself. 


accustomed to a great deal of outdoor exercise. 


some one he highly esteemed. 
midst of 
knock d 
No one was so astounded at this act as 
He could not explain what 
prompted it ; but the impulse 


mad impulse 
vas as uncontrollable as it 
was spontaneous. The only possible theory was that unac- 
customed confinement had deranged his nervous system, 
which was doubtless the fact. The very same cause would, 


perhaps, explain such whimsical pe rformanees us we hava 


| hinted at in the earlier portion of this little paper. 


Tue world is a cocoa-nut; tnere is the vwegar outside 
shell, good for beer-eups ; and the white, delicate kernel 
the real worth, food for the gods, 
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BRIDES. 


By IleENry GATES. 


‘I am lonely,” saith the Sea; 

* Keeps the earth a bride for mé 
Born my passion to control, 
By the queenhood of her soul ? 

‘Many brides my lips have kiss« 
Ruby set on amethyst 
Loved, deserted, left my breast 
Heaving for a deeper rest. 


First Phoenicia’s eastern art 
Purpled through my azure heart 
Oh, beloved! be my wave 

Silent by thy nameless grave! 


“Carthage, child of southern skies 
Wooed me with her burning ey: 
Won, and passed for evermore, 
Like the ripples of her oar. 


‘ Genoa, fair, proud and free, 
With a bride's love gifted me; 
Centuries have passed away 
Since she on my bosom lay. 


‘Then Venctia’s form divine 
Stirred the pulses of my brine; 


jut on memory is the swer 
Pressure of her flying feet. 


“Scandinavia’s stormy soul, 


Brought my wild heart love's nt 
Round her icy crags I moar 
In my desertness alone. 


Lovely, passionate, cruel Spain 
Filled me with sweet human pain; 
From my soul her golden drear 
Faded like a sunset gleam. 


Then Britannia’s earnest loo! 
All my erystal being shook ; 
Isles of empire! not to ye 


Kneels again the queenless Sea. 


‘Who shall share my mighty thr 
Rule by inborn right alone, 
sid my mystic moon-force be 


Handmaid of her royalty ? 


Ah! I feel my life-stream surge 
By Columbia’s eastern verge, 
And a light is on her hair; 
Can my crown be settling there ? 


|} and no longer 


| street 


| Seen again. 
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“Yes! her spirit calms my breast, 
Comes at last the deeper rest, 
Comes the changeless bride to be 
Queen forever of the Sea!” 


THE SHADOW CROSS, 


Tere are many instances on record of curious phenom- 
ena in the projection of shadows, but none more so, in its 
perfectness and the striking appropriateness of its situation, 
than the one which we here present. Neither is it an ex- 
ample of those wonderful instances which are (often for 
too obvious reasons) usually located in some distant country, 
It is a phenomenon which has occurred even in our own City 
of Brooklyn, and, strange as it may seem, was produced 
entirely by accident. Its locality was that of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, of Pierrepont Street. It was projected 
directly in the centre of a niche on the front of the church, 
where it could be seen, every evening and through the 
night, for a number of years. 

Much genuine superstition was created (among the unen- 
lightened) by its nightly appezrance and mysterious origin, 
as it towered in the niche, spreading its dark, sepulchral 
proportions in this lonely recess. 

As may be seen by reference to the engraving, its shape 
was perfect, and one peculiarity which rendered it of still 
deeper interest consisted in the strange outline of the under- 
sidesof the horizontal extensions, reminding one very forci- 
bly of the arms of the figure whom we always associate with 
the form of the cross. Its delusion in this respect was as- 
tonishing, and was spoken of by everybody. 

Notwithstanding the complexity of its appearance, a little 
study of the disposition of the lights which cast the shadow 
explained all. There were two of them, both situated on 
the opposite side of the street, at equal angles from the 
plane of the niche. The shadow of the projecting base on 
the right was thrown to the /e/t of the recess, forming the /eft 
outline of the cross, while the /e/t base projected a shadow at 
the same angle, constituting the right outline ; that space 
where the shadows were throwa upon each other, being in 
double shadow, presented a darker appearance than the sur- 
rounding shade, and constituted this strange and interesting 
phenomenon. A moment’s study of the illustration will 
enable any one to understand the ‘‘ modus operandi” of the 
shadows. 

It is to be 
regretted that 
this curious 
spectacle some 
years since 


disappeared, 


exists. Its 
d i sappearance 
was due to the 
change in 
position of the 
lights 
which pro- 
duced it, and 
it is needless 
to remark that 
unless those 

ume original 
conditions are 
realized, it 





will never be 


THE SHADOW CROSS, 
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THE LOVE THAT 
TOLD. 


Well, it’s 


WAS NEVER 


‘*A GUARDIANSHIP ! 
added John Steele. 
He placed the letter on the 


also. 


no new thing for me,” 


table. 
After a moment he took this up, and broke the seal- 
ing-wax. <A package of yellow letters fell into his hand; 
closely united was also a velvet miniature case, and an old- 
fashioned English locket. He turned the open face of the 


locket to the 
light. 
It revealed 
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be that of her mother’s family, with a little of the best of 
mine—cnough to endear her to you, for you always loved 
me, believed in me, John, when I did not believe in myself. 
When we mect ag: 

‘**My daughter has a fortune. I trust you with her and 
as I would trust no other man on earth. John—noble 
John Steele! my weak hand trembles—my dying, dying 
sight fails me e 

That letter was Bert Vane’s final act, written in the last 
hour of his life. 

The child was at school in New England, and, after ma- 
ture thought, 
John Steele 
decided t h a t 


it, 





a curious face 


she had better 





an aquiline 





an art- 
eye, the 
mouth of a 
ravening ani- 
mal, half con- 


nose, 





ist’s 


cealed by a 
beard of silk. 
Sohn Steele 
looked at it 
long and earn- 
estly. ‘‘ Poor 
Bert! He'll 
do better, now 
that he is out 
of the body,” 
he said. 

He had al- 
ways been the 
friend of his 
old school- 
mate, discern- 
ing the deli- 
cate soul in- 
thralled by the 
law of a de- 
praved physi- 
eal nature in- 
herited from 
a line of de- 
bauched men. 

“Fortun- 
atley, the child 
2 g@iri,” 
murmured 
Steele, taking 
up the case of 
purple velvet. 

It opened 


Y a) 
14," 
iy, Vy, a4 

A i | \) 
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softly. The 
face of an 
angel smiled 


upon him. 

It was the portrait of Bert Vane’s daughter, taken in her 
seventh year. Her father’s brow and eyes in fairy tracery, 
the dead mother’s sweet mouth, the curls of beauty, and the 
smile of innocence. 

“We called our child Violet, John,” said the letter. 
“You see, she is a delicate thing to be left unsheltered. 
God forgive me my life !—for if I did not tell you, you 
would know that folly has shortened my days. But I was 
never fit to be a father. 

‘Will you take my little girl into your keeping ? She is 
a good child, for the blood that flows in her veins seems to 





THE LOVE THAT WAS NEVER TOLD. —‘‘SHE WAS ON HER KNEES BESIDE HIS CHAIR, HER 
BLUSHING, BRIGHT FEATURES HIDDEN ON HIS SHOULDER. . 





stay there for 
the present. 
He was about 
to embark for 
a trip to En- 
rope, and had 
no person with 
whom to leave 
her if he had 
her brought 
to Lakehome. 
But he wrote 
to the matron 
of the schoc}, 
inclosing a 
kind note for 
the child, set- 
tled the busi- 
ness transac- 
tions of the 
matter, and 
then took pas- 
sage on board 
the Europa, in 
charge of his 
young brother 
Herbert, des- 
tinec ‘or a 
musical educa- 


tien. 
~ * 
H e was 


absent two 
years. 
Leaving his 
stepbrother in 
Germany, he 
returned to 
Lakeho: 
oy or 


he was much 


1 ec. 
months 
engrossed by 
business, then 

he found a spare opportunity to visit the Westerly Academy. 
The matron received him with dignity. But he had not 
much time to spend on ceremony. 

‘‘T should like to see the little girl,” he said, ‘‘and 1 
should like to talk with her alone ’—looking at his watch. 

Madame stared, and withdrew. A few moments, and the 
door swung open again. A girl of seventeen, with cluster- 
ing curls, and the trailing robes of womanhood, swept softly 
toward him. He looked into the oval face, chaste as a 
flower, and saw the lineaments of the child’s portrait. 

“ But——” he stammered. 
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irl, Mr. Steele ? 
but Iw 
utterly lovely. | 


** You thought I was a little 
z ought me only a child when he died, 


She had a strange, 
And John Steele was strangely confused. 


No 4 papa 
; fifteen.” 


sweet dignity. She was 


The train he had meant to take went by without him, the 
conversation with Violet so deepened and broadened—s} 
showed such frank happiness in his company. 

I have wanted to s e you so much, Mr. Steele,” she said. | 
That note, so kindly worded to the comprehension of a | 
j » child, made me love you.” 

John’s swelling heart came to his throat, but the ariless 

( , sweet as heaven’s truth, met his calmly. 

Tam so old and ugly, she do think that T hay 
] t.” he tho t. the blood receding n, id leaving | 
an aching void J i her guardian—that i lI L must | 
not forget. 

It was decided that she was to go to Lakehome. The in- | 
mites of the ¢ cademy piurt d from her as if they loved her. | 
Dut it did not need the beaming lo sof teachers, or the 


how John what a treas- } 
for days. 

She stole quictly as a sunbeam into her place at Lake- | 
home. She brought flowers into the hou 
grand piano, she sang to its music the sweetest words. 
Finding that she had been taught to ride, John gave her 
the little brown pony, Barley, who had hitherto consumed 


brace 


clinging em 
7 


3 of the pupil to 
tina kind of maze 


urs she wi IIe was | 


Cy she open d tie 


his useless days in idleness 
out from the city, 


5, al ] cVi ry night, as he drove 
Barley and his mistress came to meet the 
buggy. 

So fair the sweet face under the plumed cap, its frank eyes 
nearly drove wild ler guardian. If he but told the truth, 
he knew that he should acknowledge 

The Summer went by. Winter came. 

“Will you stay here, Violet, or shall we go into the city 
for the season ?” 


“Which would you like ?” 


**T have no choice but to satisfy you.” 


himself her slave. 


it is home. And we will have 
company, and keep the holidays—make time fly, in short. 
How I love this old mansion !—do you know it, guardy ?” 
He did not say that of late it had been a paradise. He | 
responded indifferentiy —turned away with white lips, and 
in th 
The weeks flew by Christmas came. 
full of matrons, gay 
papas, favorite sons and brothers. 
Alas! alas! that earthly happin 
It was Christmas Eve, 


“Then, we will stay here 


a chokin cnroat. 


The house was | 


company —smiling girls, indulgent | 


It was a happy time 
» short 
midst of the 


and in the 


merriest | 
game Jo'.n Steele had just kissed Violet under the mistletoe, 
when the door swung open, admitting a new arrival a 
young man of one-and-twenty, handsome, healthy, de- | 


bonair. 
** Brother John ! 
** Herbert !’ 
[It was the 


young musician, from Germany. Fresh and 


ardent, he was one of them immediately. In the confusion, 

John did not see that, from the first, he admired Violct. } 
He had come and seen, and h conquer dl. John ob 

served, with a sharp surprise, the change in Violet. She 


was another being to his young brother from what she had 
peen He was incredulous. It could not —must 
not be. Then he forced himself to reason ec Im) ; | 

What right had he to rebel ? They were b 
Lappy—it was fitting 

* Only she is all the world to me, and another fair face 
will please Herbert as well!” his tortured spirit ered. 
* But tis a dangerous thing to play with souls,” 

He dreaded to interfere—he dared not conf 

* Fool! 1 should only frightew aud wound her, my little 


to him. 


ith young and | 


| dove! What am 17 in her eyes! 
| beard ! 
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A dull, plodding gray. 
Why should T seare her in her happy dream ?” 

Then a gleam of hope would force its way into the 
darkness. 

“But she has been happy with me until that boy came. 
Vight she not be willing, if she knew—ah! if she knew 
but Aa/f my love? Oh! I cannot, cannot lose her !” 

And yet, to all observant eyes, he was the grave, reserved, 
quiet John Steele—courteous with his equals, kind to his 
infericrs. He was, as ever, the thoughtful lost, the lndui- 

ut, the steady friend. 

The ludden war with himself went on for weeks. At last 
he made his decision. 

‘When Herbert asks her hand of me, I shall know 
whether or not she truly loves him. If all her heart is not 
his, I will hope—I will offer my love to her. 
fesses to loving him, I will be silent for ever.” 


If she con- 


The holidays went by, the house grew quiet—Herbert 
uicht an interview with his elder brother. 

Jolin listened quietly. 

**T have expected this, Herbert. I will talk with Violet.” 
** But you can give me your consent.” 


“T can say nothing now.” 

With a look of surprise, Herbert withdrew—went down 
the wide oak stair, crossed the terrace, whistling, 

John rang the study-bell. 

‘*Pompey, ask Miss Vane to come to me.” 

He turned faint at the sound of her light step on the 
velvet of the hall, yet fought off the weakness successfully 
before she came in. The pain remained, but she saw no 
sign of it. 

She wore a dress of blue, her bronze curls clung about 
her shy face, her pet greyhound Caliph followed close at 
her side. He motioned her gently to a seat. 

For a moment he did not speak—he felt tired with suf- 
fering. 

Her dog, which he had given her, crossed the room, and 
laying his slender head upon his knee, looked up wistfully 
into his face. 

‘* What is all this Herbert tells me, Violet ?” with a forced 
smile, a steady voice. 

‘**He has told you ?” with a swift blush. 

**Told me what, Violet ? Come closer, fittle one, and let 
me look into your face. "What could he tell me ?” 

**That we love each other.” 

She was on her knees beside his chair, her blushing, 
bright features hidden on his shoulder. She could not sce 
his face. His face ?—no, ah! no!” 

**My child, have you quite given your heart to this young 
brother of mine so soon? It is but a little while that you 
have known him,” 

* Utterly! A little while ?—but it seems a long while 
that we have been together. I have been—I am so happy 
with him, guardy !’” 

‘But you have been happy with me i 

“Ah! that is different.” 

A little 
hope. 

‘Yes, very different, my Violet. Kiss me, little on 
There ; Gaank you, dear. Go now and say to 
Herbert that I give you to him, and to the life you have 
as his wife.” 


have you not ? 


silence. He quietly and forever put away all 


ley 
ony onec, 


chosen, 

She slipped away, like a beam of light. But Caliph, for 
the first time in his life, when permitted, did not follow her. 
He pressed closer to John’s knee, and uttered a pitiful 
Gaining no attention, he joined the silence of the 
stately room, easing his troubled heart by the employment 
of lapping up, with his slender tongue, the tears that fell on 
the folded hauds of the master of Lakehome. 
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THE 
FISHERIES OF AMERICA. 


By ALFRED TRUMBLE. 


COAST 


Tur Western Continent, rich in every natural source of 
wealth, finds her vast resources landward fully equaled, in 
their way, by the mine of profit hidden in the mysterious 
fastnesses of the two oceans which lave her proud feet. 

The coast fisherics of the United States, and the Canadas 
in particular, are the richest and most varied of their kind 
ju the world. So much so, indeed, that the deep-sea fisher- 
ies, which are so profitably followed by the Europeans, are al- 
most entirely neglected on this side of the Atlantic for the 
opulent harvest of the inshore fishing grounds. It is only in 
pursuit of that elephant of the ocean, the whale, that our 


° . yw , ! 
Nimrods of the deep wander far off shore, and the number 


engaged in that pursuit is but a small percentage of the 
many thousands who subsist from year to year off their 
hard-earned gleanings from the green fields of the sea. 

The coast fisheries of America are, practically, without a 
boundary line. From the Chilian fisherman, who battues 
his giant terrapin on the lava-built, scoria-sowed islets of the 
Galapagos, to the Greenlander, halibut hunting in his ice- 
berr-haunted seas, the weather-tanned knights of the n ., 
linc, und fishspear are common brethren. 

The fish sought are the sane. Their mode of capture is 
the same. In brief, the coast fisheries of the western con- 
tinent are a chain whose links connect many parallels, and 
bind many otherwise very different peoples in one common 
bond of fellowship. 


THE EARLY AMERICAN FISHERIES, 


‘fhe written history of the American coast fisheries is 
coeval with the first actual development of the continent. 
The French, in 1504, were the first of the eastern nations 
to reap a harvest from our teeming waters, and long before 
the mysterious fastnesses 6f the shore had been developed, 
our surf-lashed coasts were a fallow field for finny fortune- 
hunters. As early as 1517, at least fifty French and English 
vessels are recorded as fishing on the same grounds that are 
now hunted over by our annual cod and mackerel fleets. 

‘The first English fishermen established themselves in 
Newfoundland, in 1517, and from that time forth, the de- 
velopment of the fisheries was constant and active. Cod, 
halibut, herring, mackerel, in short, all the fish known and 
sought for to-day, formed the object of the water-hunts of 
over two centuries ago. The only difference is, that in 
those times, men came from Europe and fought the stormy 
wats for their prize in vessels which could be carried on 
th decks of those which follow the same trade in this era 
of advanced art in all things. 

In the Centennial Exposition was a serics of models from 
Gloucester, Mass., representing, in picturesque shape, the 
codfisheries, from the earliest date of the New England 
Colonies to the present time. Prominent among the 
models, figured that of a fishing vessel of the past—the 
Grand Banker, famous in the cod fisheries of a century 
ago. She was almost as heavy and clumsy a craft as the 
llidf Moon, immortalized in Irving’s “t Knickerbocker ”; a 
strange contrast to the yachtlike vessels which supply her 
pluce in this year of grace, 1877. 

Allusion to the Grand Banker, calls up reminiscences of 
the early New England fisheries, from the year 1624, when 
the first ship-load of fish was sent to England from Ply- 
mouth by the Puritans. Nine years later, the first lading 
of the same sort was exported from Boston. In 1639, the 
development of the fisheries was considered so important 
that an Act was passed exempting the lishing fleets from 
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taxation for seven years, and relieving the men engaged in 
the fisheries from military duty, at that time compulsory on 
all adult males. It is of that time that an old historian 
writes that all the American waters are ‘rich with fishes,” 
of which he describes seventeen peculiar to fresh water, and 
nineteen special denizens of the sea. The same vivacious 
author notes that as early as 1647 two whales were captured 
in the waters of New York—one off Staten Island, the other 
in the North River. At that time, if our authority is to be 
believed, the burghers of New Amsterdam disdained com- 
mon fish, devoting their gastronomic forces principally to 
salmon, bass, bluefish, and lobsters, the latter of which were 
sometimes found “from five to six feet in length.” 

In the sixteenth century, over $400,000 worth of fish, 
principally cod and mackerel, were exported to Portugal, 
Spain and the West Indies from America. In 1741, 400 
vessels and 5,009 men were employed in the fisheries, most 
of the vessels sailing from Marblehead and Boston. In 1756, 
5,756 shad were caught in one draught of the net off Staten 
Island. The streets of New Amsterdam were all lighted 
with whale oil in those days, and most of the material was 
procured from these stupid marine mammalia who blundered 
into the bay. 

Mufford, who wrote in 1716, notes that for over sixty years 
the business of whale fishing had been followed along the 
New England and New York coasts. 

In connection with these early fisheries occurs the follow- 
ing curious proclamation of Lord Cornbury, dated July, 
1708, and addressed to the New York Board of Trade : 


“The quantity of trayn oyl made on Long Island is uncertain; 
some years they have much more fish than others—for example, 
last year they made 4,000 barrels of oyl, and this season they have 
not mide above 600. About the middle of October they begin to 
look out for fish; the season lasts all November, December, Janu- 
ary, February and part of March. A yearling whale will make 
about 4) barrels of oyl; a stunt, or whale two years old, will make 
60 barrels of oyl; and the largest whale I ever knew of in these 
parts, yielded 110 barrels of oyl and 1,200 weight of bones. There 
might be good improvement made in the fishery of codfish and 
mackerel; but fish of several sorts is so plenty in the river and 
bay, before the city, that our people will not take the pains to go 
to sea,” 

Apropos of local fisheries in ante-revolutionary days, oc- 
cur the following somewhat curious facts. The coast fish- 
eries were at that time, probably for the reason given by 
Lord Cornbury, so neglected that the bay was fished dry, 
and a natural dearth of phosphoric food was the result. In 
order to stimulate the prosecution of the fisheries, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of New York, on March 8th, 1773, granted 
the sum of £200 w year for five years, ‘‘for the encourage- 
ment of a fishery on this coast for the better supplying of 
the markets of this city with fish.” Seven hundred and 
twenty-five dollars was also offered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce as a premium to the most successful fisherman, and 
in July, 1774, Peter Parks received £30 for bringing 800 
living codfish to market. Robert Heartshorne received a 
premium of £20 for 456 sheensheads. 

Monopolies in the fisheries were known even then, for in 
1726 the corporation of New York granted the sole privilege 
of porpoise fishing in New York Bay and the Sound and 
North River to a local speculator. 

During the War of Independence, the fishing vessels were 
turned into privateers, and the coast fishertes were neglected, 
while their old customers sought nobler prey in the enemies 
of their struggling country. 

During this period of repose, the coast fisheries again 
swarmed into pristine opulence. So plentiful, indeed, did 
fish become, that after the Revolution the finest mackerel 
sold for a shilling adozen. Atter the close of the war, the 
duvgush made strenuous efforts to kill the American fisherics 
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in 1783, forbidding the exporta- 
tion of fish to the West Indies, 
then, as now, extensive markets 
for our finny spoil, and harassing 
all American vessels found at sea. 
In consequence of this, the old 
fishing vessels once more changed 
their character. From privateers 
they were turned into traders, 
and the coast fisheries relapsed 
into their most primitive condi- 
tion. They were prosecuted in 
small boats from the shore, and 
the teeming millions in deeper 
water were left to propagate un- 
disturbed. 

The Federal Government fin- 
ally inaugurated the system of 
bounties on fishing vessels, and 
allowances on barrels of pickled 
fish, and the business revived. 
The payment of bounties ended 
in 1866, after $16,000,000 had 
been disbursed. As an encour- 
agement to the present fisheries, 
the duties on salt used in them 
are still remitted, 

The chief coast fisheries of America in general, and of the 
United States in particular, are those for cod and mackerel, 
and of the two the cod-fishery takes the lead, although in 
practice, usefulness and profit, they are very similar, There 
is this difference, however : mackerel belong exclusively to 
our Atlantic Coast ; the cod is fished for both in the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific. It is only within the last few years—that is, 
since the annexation of Alaska—that the cod-fisheries of the 
Pacific Coast have begun to be developed. In 1861, there 
was but one vessel of any size engaged in the fishery in 
those waters. A fleet of fifty now sails annually from San 
Francisco alone. 

The number of men employed in the cod and mackerel 
fishery—most of them follow both—in the United States, is 
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COD-FISHERY—TAKING IN THE FISH, 


15,000. From the United States and Canada together, they 
number at least 50,000. 


THE COD-FISHERY. 


The cod-fishing grounds of the Atlantic Coast are, to use 
a Hibernicism, in the waters off Nova Scotia, and about 
Newfoundland and the Bay of Fundy. In 1876, 8,000,000 
pounds of codfish were taken by the hundred or so schoon- 
ers forming the fishing fleet which sails annually from 
Gloucester, Mass, The Nova Scotia fishermen garnered a 
harvest worth $2,331,159. Besides these fleets, the waters 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, off the South coast of New- 
foundland, are annually fished by large vessels from France, 
which visit the Banks for that purpose and return to Eu- 
rope at the end of the season 
deep-laden with spoil. The ob- 
jective point of the French fish- 
eries, be it mentioned here, is 
rathey the cod-liver oil than the 
fish as food; although thousands 
of tons are carried to France for 
curing. During their visit, the 
barren islands which they make 
their headquarters, are trans- 
formed from a semi-desert, 
doubly redolent of fish and fish 
oil, to a land alive with busy 
people. 

The annual Atlantic cod- 
fishery, begun by the Gloucester 
fleet at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, endures until the end of 
Summer. The cod’s spawning 
season ranges, according to lo- 
calities, from January to May. 
Their chief spawning-grounds 
are George’s Banks, the first 
visited, the Cape Breton Shore, 
and the soundings off Newfound- 
land and in the Bay of Fundy. 
The French fishing season is 
from April to September, 
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schooners of from 150 to 250 
= 2 ——— tons burden, and are the finest 
= craft that visit the Banks. They 
are all built at Cape Ann or 
Gloucester, especially for the 
fisheries, and are marvels of 
stanckness, grace, and speed, 
Most of the fast schooners eme 
ployed in the fruit trade, be 
tween New York and the West 
Indies, were originally fishermen 
In fact, in the Winter season 
many of the Cape Ann skippers 
sail in the West India trade, 
rather than incur the expense of 
docking their vessels from season 
to season. 

The trawl used in cod-fishing 
is a long line, buoyed at intervals 
and anchored at each end. To 
this line several hundred stout 
hooks are fastened by short 
cords, A number of these trawls 
are set, and the ground in tho 
viciaity is “baited,” as it is 
termed, which operation consists 

COD-FISHERY—COVERING THE FISH FROM THE BUN. in cmptying a few barrels of 
. clams overboard. These quickly 

The cod is a jolly fellow, a sort of Bohemian of the | attract the fish, who seem to have the same keen scent for 
waters. He is notat all particular as to his lodgings, so long | prey as a buzzard or a coyote, and who, after devouring 
as he gets plenty of herrings and small fish, or, failing these, | the clams, seek the baited hooks, In the Summer fisheries, 
crabs, clams, and other crustacea, for all of which he evinces | laying the trawls is pleasant work enough, but when the 














a truly epicurean fondness. A Canadian writer avers, that | wild north wind blows bitterly over the storm-tormented 
| sea, and the spray sweeps in one’s face in a rain of icy 


in the stomach of one veteran cod, of ninety pounds, which 
he hooked on the Banks, he found ninety-seven 
herring. From eight to twenty herring are com- 
monly found in the poke of these finny gourmands, 
which fact, associated with the vast number of cod, 
perhaps accounts for the absence of any great shoals 
of herring on our shores. 

The Winter fisheries for cod are serious work, 
as the writer can testify, from personal experience. 
Sooner or later, the fishermen who venture habitually 
on the Banks in Winter, either in the cod or mackerel 
fishery, are swallowed up by the sea. But the greater 
profit of the Winter cruises is the loadstone rock 
which draws the ocean adventurers to destruction, 
and the son takes his drowned father’s place, and is 
succeeded by his son in turn when he rests his own 
bones beside those of his forefathers under the icy 
waves. The sullen surge that sings his doom car- 
ries no note of warning to his successor. 

In 1876, the Winter fleet from Gloucester, num- 
bering between thirty and forty sail, was caught in 
the December gales on the La Have Banks, east of 
Massachusetts. Ten vessels and ninety-eight men 
were lost. The total of vessels lost out of Gloucester 
last year (the most disastrous in the annals of that 
250-year-old fishing town) was twenty-seven. Tiwo 
hundred and twelve men perished, and $150,000 
was lost. Since 1830, these Winter fisheries have 
cost the same place three hundred and forty-two 
vessels, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-two 
men, and $1,595,000. 

Cod are fished for either with trawls or lines. 
The bait is clams, herring, mackerel, and squid; and 
barrels of these, together with an ample supply of 
salt, constitute the bulk of a fishing vessel’s cargo. : : = 

The Gloucester fishing vessels are invariably COD-FISHERY—DRYING THE SOUNDS, 
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bullets, it is a task the mere thought of wltich, once 
having-shared it, chills men’s hearts. 

fhe trawls are visited at regular intervals’ by 
dories, each manned by two men, who take off the 
fish and rebait the hooks. The French fishermen 
do the thing on a much more extensive scale, for 
they lay tralls with from 7,000 to 10,000 hooks, and 
use large boats, with crews of seven and eight men 
to clear the lines and rebait them. Under ordinarily 
favorable circumstances, an American trawl will take 
from 500 to 1,200 fish a day. 

Much fishing is done off the banks in Summer 
from small boats, with hand-lines, and to the pas- 
sengers of incoming European steamers the sight 
of these miniature fleets is a familiar one. Much 
line-fishing is also done from the larger vessels in 
the intervals of the visits to the trawls. Your cod is 
a lusty fellow, and bites readily and hard, and it is 
no small task to land a sturdy twenty-five-pounder 
on u schooner’s deck. 





A DOMINION PESSIMIST. 


He dies easily, however, and then the work of trimming 
him for stowage in the hold is commenced. This is a busi- 
ness of itself, and the men engaged in it have served a regu- 
lar apprenticeship. The cod passes first to the ‘ throater,” 
who cuts his throat and lays him open down the belly. The 
“header” then extracts the liver, which he throws into a 
tub, and removes the head and entrails, 
which, at sea, go overboard ; ashore, they 
are sold for manure. The tongues are 
taken out, and the ‘‘sounds,” or brains, 
which are excellent food. The heavier 
portion of the backbone is removed, nearly 
to the tail, by-the “splitter,” and the fish 
ig laid open. This is the most difficult 
operation in the preparation of the cod, 
and the manipulator is better paid than 
any of his fellows. Next to him the 
“‘salter,” to whom the fish now passes, 
is the daintiest of the workmen. It is his 
business to wash the fish well, cleansing 
it of all particles of blood, salt it thor- 
oughly, and pile it up to drain, after 
which it is packed in the hold. 

On the larger vessels these men are 
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BOILING COD LIVER OIL. 


always extra hands, and do not form part of the crew 
proper. They are paid regular wages, while the crew 
share in the profits of the catch, as do also the captain, 
mates and cook. 

The rapidity and accuracy with which the cod is cut up 
and salted is amazing. Like the famous hog butchers in 
Cincinnati, it is often the foundation of wagers, and there is 
always a brisk competition on the part of each workman to 
outstrip his fellows, As a consequence, there is no “‘soldier- 
ing” in the job of preparing a tod. 

Arrived in port with a full cargo, the cod are taken ashore, 
and after soaking for some days in a pickle of salt and water, 
are taken out and spread on the “flakes” or drying-frames 
singly, to bleach and dry by exposure to the sun and air. 
Constant attention is now required, and at the least sign of 





CODFISH DRYING UN NEWFOUNDLAND, 
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lain they are piled together and covered with stout tarpau- 
lins. In parts of Newfoundland, where the most primitive 
style of drying—common to the Indian tribes of the Pacific 
Slope—is still in use, thousands of pounds of the fish are 
annually spoiled. 

When the fish begin to exhibit that whitish appearance 
familiar to every one, and which fishermen call the ‘‘ bloom,” 
the drying is completed. They are then assorted and packed, 
according to quality, for shipment. Those sent to warm lati- 
tudes are packed by pressure in small casks, called ‘‘ drums,” 
and in that shape travel to the confines of the earth. 





$754,840, and 10,000 gallons of cod-liver oil, worth $10,000, 
were the result of the Alaska fisheries, 

The cod is by nature a traveler, and in life turns up almost 
from Australia to the North Pole. He is fished for at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and by the Indians of Labrador, and 
the Esquimaux of Greenland, but his: real peripatetic mis- 
| sion is accomplished after death. In the forest fastnesses of 
| the Upper Amazon, the Indian‘ trader deals him out to his 

savage customers, and in Italian cook’ shops, Belgian and 

Dutch taverns, German schenkes, French cabarets, Portu- 

guese wine shops,’ and Spanish fondas, the ragged descend- 





4 FOGGY MORNING ON THE BANKS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The liver of the cod, after having been dried, is steamed, 
and the oil used in medicine thus extracted. The residue is 
then boiled, and furnishes an oil very much in request for 
the preparation of fine exins. A thousand fish yield about 
300 pounds of liver, giving from twenty to thirty gallons 
of oil. 

The cod-fishery of the Facific coast centres on the coast of 
Alaska and in the Ochotsk Sea. The seasons are about the 
same as those on the Atlantic coast, the fishery beginning in 
March and ending in August. 

In 1870, 10,612,000 pounds of salted cod, valued at 





ants of Saxon and Latin find his flesh savory, served in 1 
hundred different modifications of cookery, from the abomi- 
nable oil stew to the sublime Dutch grill. 

| Salt cod is a coveted dainty of the West Indian negro— 
indeed, a common brand of the fish is put up for that dusky 
gourmand’s special use, under the name, ‘‘ West Indian” 
and finds a place on every table in the tropics; as inevit- 
able a concomitant of the breakfast there, as curry is in 
the East Indies, and in a country of poor beef and poorer 
cookery of it, a by no means despicable contribution to the 
palate. 
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INTERIOR OF FISHERMAN’S HUT, 


THE MACKEREL FISHERY. 


What the cod is abroad, mackerel is in the country for 
which it is fished—an universally popular dish. It is always 
in season ; salted or fresh, mackerel occupies the place on 
an American breakfast-table that cod does in the tropics. 

The mackerel season begins in March and endures until 
November, steadily increasing all the time. The first 
cargoes landed are invariably of poor quality, although of 
good size; but as the season advances the fish improve. 
The quality suitable for packing comes in at about the 
middle of July. 

Early mackerel are fished for as far south as Cape Henry, 
and from thirty to fifty miles off shore. From May to July 
they are found along the coast from Cape May to Gay Head. 
Thence they progress steadily northward until from August 
to November the Canadian fishery assumes its hugest pro- 
portions. 

Mackerel, like cod, are baited with a mixture of salted 
clams and small fish, ground fine. This bait is thrown 
overboard, and sinking to the depth at which the fish lie, 
lures them to snapping indiscriminately at bait and bare 
hooks. So ravenously do the fish bite, that a single fisher- 
man often fills a barrel in less than half an hour. Each 
fisherman uses two lines at once. 

In 1873 the seine was first brought into use in the mack- 
erel capture, and the lipe fishery, as a specialty, is now 
rapidly dying out. The seines are vast nets, 175 fathoms 
long and 24 fathoms deep in the middle, gradually dimin- 
ishing to half that size at the ends. The upper edge is 
floated by buoys. Along the lower edge a purse line is rove 
through iron rings, which also serve to sink the net. The 
seine is cast from a large barge, the ground having been 
previously baited as for line fishing. 

Two boats accompany the seine barge, and as the net is 
cast they carry the purse and cork lines to the right and 
left until the extreme limit of the long ropes is reached. 
Then a slight sweep is made, and the lines gradually drawn, 





until the net is, in fishing 
parlance, ‘‘pursed up” with 
the fish inclosed in its meshes. 
The schooner now runs down 
to the scene of the cast, and 
the fish are dipped aboard. 

The process of seining in 
good weather is perfectly easy, 
but high winds and uneasy 
seas render it impracticable, 
and then the time is eked out 
with line fishing. Seining is 
often subject to failure,’ too: 
the fish frequently diving un- 
der the net, or taking fright 
and backing out before they 
are inclosed. From 200 to 300 
barrels of fish are as many as 
can be well handled in a single 
cast, and the fishermen, there- 
fore, rarely attack the largest 
shoals. 

Mackerel go in large shoals, 
but scatter sometimes over 
miles of ocean. In conse- 
quence of this the mackerel 
schooners usually sail in fleets, 
baiting a large area, and prose- 
euting their labors with mili- 
tary precision. Long practice 
lends the various vessels of a 
fleet a unity o1 acfion as perfect as if their movements 
were directed by a commodore. As all are of about the 
same size and rigged alike, the effect of such a commercial 
navy can be imagined as a picturesque one, 

The preparation of mackerel for market, which takes 
place after every day’s fishing, is in some respects very 
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similar to that of the cod. They 
are dressed by splitting them 
down the back, taking out the 
“gibs” or entrails, and letting 
the blood soak out of them by 
immersion in clear salt water for 
several hours, Then they are 
taken out, laid singly in barrels,! 
and a handful of salt is sprinkled 
over each. After settling, some 
of the pickle is drained off, and 
the barrel is filled and headed up.’ 

Two hundred and _ fifty-one 
thousand barrels of salted macke 
erel were inspected in the United 
States in 1875, and 32,000 cang 
of the fish preserved. The 
Canadian fisheries, for the same 
year, yielded 151,460 barrels, 

From fifteen to twenty men 
constitute the crew of a mackerel \ Li A | ANGI 
schooner. Like those on the NRaStY \) eo Ge {ye te I et it 
cod-fishermen, they are employed -¥ . 1 4 | A) mH i 
on what is known as the “half- AY SN b \i 5 VM it "TNR it 
line lay.” They receive no stated . 
wages, but draw half the value 
of the entire catch for them- 
selves, out of which they pay 
the wages of the cook, half the 
bait bill, and the same share of 
the packing. In a good season 
they realize a profit of 40 per 
cent. The average earnings of a 
mackerel fisherman are $300 a 
season. 

The other half of the™ catch 
goes to the owners of the 
schooner, who pay their share of 
the expenses, and a percentage 
to the captain. 
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THE FISHERIES DISPUTFS. hi iy 
The cod and mackerel fisheries { iN 


have long been a bone of conten- 
tion between the Canadians and 
the hardy fishermen of Cape Cod, 
Cape Ann, and the other New 
England fishing centres. In fact, 
the whole history of the West 
Atlantic fisheries is one of almost 
constant strife, 

The French, who were ‘ne first 
to prosecute the western fish- 
eries, began toc yuarrel with the 
English as soon as fisheries of 
that nation were established on 
Newfoundland, and when the 
New Englanders joined in the 
hunt matters became still more 
complicated, 

_ In 1763, the French were 
relieved of further dispute by 
the Treaty of Paris, under which 
they were granted the right to 
fish on the waters of the New- 
foundland Banks. This was sub- 
sequently altered, and they came 
into virtual possession of the St, 
Pierre and Miquelow fishing 
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grounds, which they hold to-day. In 1852, the trouble | southern boundary. In 1873, a final treaty for ten years 
between the United States and the Dominion assumed so | was sealed. 

serious a shape that two years later a reciprocity treaty was | The chief charge against American fishermen, was that of 
entered into by which the fishermen of both sections were | reckless destruction of fish on the Banks during the spawn- 
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YYSHING AT THE SEA ISLANDS, GEORGIA. 


allowed common rights in all waters north of the thirty- ing season. This was disproved toa certain extent by the 
sixth parallel. This treaty terminated in 1866, and fresh | production of evidence that quite as many of the Dominion 
disputes broke out and continued until 1871, when a new | fisher-folk were guilty of the same offense. Nevertheless, 
compact was entered into, with the thirty-ninth parallel as a ' the Canadians continue to harp on the same string, and in 
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a recent work on the fisheries, 
published there, the writer 
Says : 


“When the Winter trips were 
not prosecuted, and the fish had 
leave to spawn undisturbed, the 
Summer fishing on George’s Bank 
was excellent. The young fish 
were hatched, attained their ma- 
turity, and supplied the places of 
the older and this might 
have gone on for ages without 
danger of deterioration. With tho 
commencement of the Winter 
trips, there has been a marked 
falling off, and of late years fish 
have been growing scarcer and 
scarcer. The cause of the popu- 
larity of Winter fishing is, that at 
that season of the year, the fish 
are to be found in particular 
places, and the vessels can be 
more quickly filledup. The wan- 
ton destruction which is now car- 
ried on at Janks will 
probably be carried into other 
fishing grounds as soon as the 
supply there is exhausted,” 


ones, 


George's 


In opposition to the gloomy 
of this Dominion 
simist, it is only necessary to 
ndduce the evidence of one of 


views pes- 


the most learned and correct 


r 











SHAD FISHERY—SETTING THE POLES, 


VIEW OF SHAD FISHING, NEW YORE SAY. 








ichthyologists of the day—a 
man whose decisions in matters 
of pisciculture are held bind- 
ing all the world over, and 
who states, in effect, that to 
depopulate the fishing-banks 
is a natural impossibility. By 
examination and comparison, 
he learns that a single cod 
deposits frequently, at one 
spawn, 8,000,000 eggs; that a 
cod-roe will commonly average 
one-half of the weight of the 
fish, and that in a cod of 
eighty pounds he has found 
forty-two pounds of eggs. 
That, in short, after three and 
a half centuries of ceaseless 
fishing, the cod swarms the 
fishing banks in greater legions 
than ever. 

The same rule applies with 
mackerel fishery. The fish are 
as plentiful as they ever were, 
and are likely to continue so. 
Their real and most dangerous 
cnemies are not man, but their 
own kind—the greater fish 
which prey upon the lesser, 
until life 


beneath the waves 
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SHAD-FISHING—MENDING NETS. 


runs a long gamut of ceaseless slaughter. In addition to 
the already developed resources of our coast fishing 
grounds, Labrador has lately entered the lists, and exten- 
sive cod and mackerel fisheries are now being prosecuted 
on their shores. 

Another of our national food fishes, the halibut, forms an 
extensive and valuable item of thcse sub-arctic fisheries. In 
the Oskotch Sea, on the Pacific, and on George’s Bank, and 
the East Coast of Greenland, American industry flourishes 
in this direction. About forty vessels are engaged in this 
fishery on the Atlantic Coast. They are, for the greater 
part, owned in Gloucester, and the business they engage in 
is extensive and highly profitable. 

Next to the cod and mackerel fisheries of the United 
States, however, the most important, in point of commercial 
value among our coast industries, is undoubtedly the men- 
haden, or, as it is more commonly known, the moss-bunker 
fishery. 

THE MOSS-BUNKER FISHERY. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers first began to fight the flinty 
soil of New England for scant crops, they learned from their 
Indian neighbors the use, as a fertilizer, of a fish then as 
now very common on our coast, and which the aborigines 
called the menhaden. Three of 
these, planted in a hole in the 
ground, with a grain of corn in 
the centre, were the Indian recipe 
for ‘‘ tall maize and fat, long tas- 
seled ears,” and for many years 
jt was only when the settlers 
were driven to eating them by 
dearth of other finny food that 
the despised little denizens of the 
deep were put to any other use. 
In fact, it was not until less than 
half a century ago that the men- 
haden fishery began to assume 
any commercial importance. To- 
day it is prosecuted from Cape 
May to New Brunswick, and 
thousands of millions of the fish 
are annually caught. 

During the last twenty years 
the fishery hag grown to a great 
industry, and menhaden oil, un- 


der the name of raw linseed, 








neat’s foot, and fish oils,> ig 
quoted in every market of the 
world. It is more famous as an 
adulterator than as pure oil, and 
is only known by its true name, 
or rather names, to the initiated. | 

Th menhaden, or moss- 
bunker, otherwise known as the 
bony fish, for a reason which wil! 
be obvious to any one who ever 
eats it, is a little, silvery creature, 
with firm, solid flesh, of an infin- 
itely finer flavor than that of the 
shad, which it somewhat resem- 
bles. In the season, from March 
until November, it swarms the 
coast in vast shoals, It is caught 
in seines, after the same fashion 
as mackerel, and its capture in- 
volves the labor of very consider. 
able colonies ‘of fisherfolk, whose 
principal settlements are on the 
northern coast. of Long Island 
and the opposite shore of Connecticut. 

On the coast of Maine, menhaden are fished for in Sum- 
mer by vessels which, in the Winter season, are employed in 
the West India trade. In their case, however, the industry 
is a comparatively insignificant one. What fish they catch 
they try out on board, after the fashion of the whalers. It 
is to Long Island and Connecticut that we must look for 
the mammoth harvest from the moss-bunker fishery. 

There the smoke of the oil factories darkens the sky, and 
the stench of their odorous toil pollutes the Summer air, 
The experience of a tour of the fish-oil factories is by ne 
means as pleasant as it is an instructive one ; but it is a re- 
finement of what it was 26 years ago, when Daniel Wells, of 
Greenport, and his associates, established the first oil-mills 
on the Sound, on Shelter Island. Then they cut the fisu 
into liberal slices, and after partially boiling it, left it to fer- 
ment for weeks, skimming the oil from the foul fluid in the 
fermenting casks from time to time, and leaving the residue 
to breed pestilence at will. 

Now the process of obtaining menhaden oil is reduced to 
a somewhat more sensible and less scentable system. The 
fish are steamed thoroughly in metal-lined tanks, and then 
subjected to pressure in a sort of timber drum, between the 
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SEINE-FISHING ON THE POTOMAC RIVER. 


fissures of which the expressed ort finds 1ts way into a groove 
at the base, whence a tube,conveys it to a reception tank. 
There, after a thorough steam pressure, which separates all 
water and other impurities, it is barreled and sent to 
market. 

The refuse or scrap, constituting what was originally the 
body of the fish, is put to the same use as the pilgrim fathers 
found for it in its entirety. It is dried and ground up, and 
in various mixtures of guano, or alone, makes a most valu- 
able manure, 

THE SHAD FISHERY. 

To go into the history, or even a detailed description, of 
our food fisheries, however, would exceed the limits of any 
work but a three-volume treatise. The most important of 
our coast fisheries, individually, have already been described. 
To close the account without doing justice to the shad fish- 
ery, however, would be to leave the work half done. 

From early in January until the fish cease running, the 
American cuisine is supplied with one concomitant at least, 
to which the refinement of all other nations is a stranger. 
The shad is sui-generis, 2 melting morsel to the republican 
palate ; a finny idyll for both fisherman and gourmand. 

The shad fishery, properly speaking, is rather an industry 
of our bays and rivers than of the coast, and the prosecution 
of it has created in every sheltered cove and river-mouth of 
our Atlantic seaboard a colony of followers of the lucrative 
craft. 

The chief shad grounds are the Savannah River, Albe- 
marle and Pamlico Sounds, off the North Carolina coast, the 
Chesapeake Bay, and the Delaware and North Rivers. The 
earliest shad come from the far South in January, trending 
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northward as the season advances, until they are finally 
found as high up as the Bay of Fundy, where they are fished 
for and salted down for Winter use like cod. 

Apropos of Canadian coast fishing, be it here remarked, is 
the gross superstition of the fishermen. When the fish be- 
come very scarce, they perform a series of grotesque incan- 
tations, by climbing over rocks on all fours, whistling, 
hallooing, singing and slapping the rocks with their hands, 
By these antics they hope to britig back the wayward fishes, 
and should they prove successful, their rejoicings are up- ° 
roarious and of long duration. 

Shad are caught in three kinds of nets. Many heavy 
hauls are made with drift nets, contrivances from 1,000 to 
1,500 feet long and 20 feet deep, towed by the ends from 
skiffs, and gradually brought together to inclose the prey. 
Tyke or pole nets are a combination of a funnel-shaped net 
leading into an inclosure of network fastened to poles. The 
stakes used in this style of fishing are familiar to every one 
who has ever sailed through New York Bay and the back 
waters of Staten Island Sound. The third net is the seine, 
which is in universal use in the Delaware River and the 
Southern fisheries. 

So heavy has been the capture of shad in some years 
that the fish have been actually sold for manure ; and the 
indiscriminate chase of them in the spawning season so de- 
pleted certain fishing grounds that but for the efforts of the 
pisciculturists the supply in them would have ceased alto- 
gether. As it is, the once famous fisheries in the Potomac 
and James Rivers are now almost entirely destroyed. 

Nevertheless, our shad fisheries are not likely to fail us 
yet a while. In 1875 the Fish Commissioners turned 
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4,580,000 artificially hatched young shad loose in the Hud- 
son ‘River alone, and large numbers were sent tc other 
rivers, East and West. Shad hatcheries are busy in Connecti- 
cut too; and salmon spawn are hatched by the million in 
Maine In this latter regard California and the Pacific 
Coast generally has greatly the advantage of the Atlantic 
seaboard. There the salmon fisheries are perennial. Thou- 
sands of the fish are dried for Winter wse by the Indians 
and settlers,and millions of pounds canned fresh for for- 
éign markets “In value, the salmon fisheries of the Colum- 
bia River alone exceed those of any other fish on the west 
coast 

THE OYSTER. 

The:oyster only needs the power of speculation often fan- 
cifully ascribed to it to be really worthy of itself, for it is 
certainly the leader among our lighter table fishes, and too 
much honor cannot be done its honorable name. Not that 
the world fails in due attention to this delightful creature. 








good then as at any other time. Oysters spawn during the 
tabooed months, it is true, and at that time are thin and 
poor; but all brands do not spawn at once, and good quali- 
ties of ‘‘ Summer” oysters are found everywhere in Virginian 
waters, and in many places along the Long Island Sound. 
The belief, however, is generally held, in spite of reasoning, 
and people willfully deprive themselves of that most refresh- 
ing of Summer food at a time when it could be really best 
enjoyed. 

Of course, all places where oysters are grown have their 
favorite brands. The best-esteemed in the New York mar- 
kets are the Shrewsburys, a medium-eyed, yellow-meated, 
plump and savory oyster, somewhat approximating in flavor 
to the little, coppery ‘“ native” of which Englishmen are so 
fond. The Shrewsburys, which are soonest in season, are 
followed by Norwalks, which are in every way their supe- 
rior. Norwalks are always removed from the Sound a few 
weeks before coming to market, and planted near the 





DRAWING THE SEINE ON THE SHORE OF LONG ISLAND, 


His luscious lobes slip down the throats of every nation 
almost from pole to pole. Who is there among Americans 
who does not envy the old Pilgrim who, in the story of his 
travels to Virginia in 1626, says: ‘‘In the River 'Tamescot 
they found oysters nine inches long, and were told that on 
the other side they were twice as great.” 

However that may have been, mammoth oysters are by 
no means a rarity to-day. They are always drawn from 
beds which have long lain undisturbed. Thirty-five years 
ago a vast bed of the largest and juiciest oysters ever known 
was discovered in Little Neck Bay, near the New York 
shore. These were the famous Saddle Rocks, so called 
from a rock in the vicinity, and for twenty-five years the 
owners, A. & P. Dorlon, drew a fortune from them. Then 
the bed was used up, and such ‘‘Saddle Rocks,” as we eat 
to-day are simply large and fine oysters gleaned from other 
varieties. 

Custom decrees that oysters shall not be eaten in a month 
without an Rin it. This is simple nonsense. They are as 





mouths of streams where the mixture of salt and fresh 
water, as the tide fluctuates, is supposed to highly benetit 
their flavor. Then come a long line of Blue Points, Little 
Necks, and so on, ad infinitum. To New Yorkers, the oys- 
ters from the carefully cultivated beds at Gregory’s Point 
are esteemed next in quality to the defunct ‘Saddle Rocks,” 
recollections of which arise to the memory of all old local 
oyster gourmands as a blissful dream. 

Of late years, another bed of large oysters, the Eaton 
Necks, has been found, but, as was before stated, mammot 
oysters, as a rule, are only the careful cullings of many 
sorts, and not the product of any one particular bed. 

Millions of dollars are invested in the wholesale oyster 
business, all of the large dealers having their own beds, in 


| some of which nearly $200,000 is invested. A large firm 
| will employ half a dozen schooners, as many sloops, and a 


couple of hundred men, in working its beds, and oyster deal- 
ers in New York often own plantings in Virginia and Mary- 
land waters, as well as their own. The oyster-beds of 
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Delaware Bay 
belong entirely 
to Philadelphi- 
ans, and furnisk 
the chief supply 
to the City of 
Brotherly Love. 
For years the 
English oyster 
supply has been 
falling off, and 
a large export 
trade to that 
country, as well 
as to the Con 
tinent. had 
sprung up he. 
in consequence. 
American oys- 
ters are much 
more highly 
esteemed on the 
Continent than 
ir England. 
John Bull 
clings to his 
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rily down many 
throats, and is 
the honored 
centre of chow. 
der parties and 
clambakes 

where fat men, 
and, eke, thin 
ones, and 
women, too, 
demonstrate to 
admiring eyes 
the wonderful 
and elastic 
capacity of the 
stomach. Tho 
relative quali- 
ties of oyster 
and clam were 
admirably  ex- 
pressed by a 
local Jitérateur 
who wrote, 
“There is 4 
_ subdued poetics 








hi g h- flavored 
idol still, with 
commendable devotion. On the Pacific Coast, and parts 
of the West Indies, oysters are common, but generally 
poor and thin. Thus, in San Francisco, the Bay is well 
supplied with natural beds, yet most of the oysters eaten 
there are brought from Santa Barbara and Acapulco, and 
even they are by no means of fine class. On the contrary, 
Eastern oysters transplanted there wax in size and luscious- 
ness rapidly, but do not spawn, and the beds have to be 
constantly artificially renewed. 


THE CLAM. 


If the oyster has its song the clam has its carol of tri- 
umph. When stern and unthinking custom decrees to the 
former a season of inglorious rest, its little rival fares mer- 





BUNNING BLACKFISH ON TRURO 


CAPTURE OF A SEA-MONSTER NEAR CHARLESTON, 





feeling about 
the oyster, 
whereas th» 
clam is at bottom positive, assertive, and aggressive. 
There are distinct choices among them, but in all there is, 
as we have said, the same aggressive and inartistic 
flavor.” 

Writing of his American travels, in 1748, Professor Kalm 
says: ‘There is a shellfish which, by the English here, is 
called clam, and which bears some resemblance to the hu- 
man ear. They are met with in vast numbers on the sea- 
shore of New York, Long Island and other places. Tho 
shell contains a large animal which is eaten by both the 
Indians and Europeans settled here. As soon as the shells 
are caught, the fish is taken out of them, drawn upon a wire 


and hung up in the open air, in order to dry by the heat cf 
the sun.” 


— 


BEACH, PROVINCETOWN BAY, MASS. 
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SALMON-FISHING IN CANADA. 


Think of this, ye gourmands of the clam-bake, and spea.. 
of the ‘‘ good old times” if you dare. 

The yearly fish sales of New York alone are estimated 
at $2,000,000, this being, of course, the wholesale sum. 
Twenty million pounds of fish are sold in New York annu- 
ally, and all fish, from the salmon and Spanish mackerel to 
the lowly herring, are procurable. Of the export trade of 
the city, it would be impossible to give even an approximate 
idea. Bluefish, sheepshead, striped and black bass, eels and 
all the other denizens of our Northern waters, are familiar 
to every one. 

A characteristic industry of our Northern coasts is sword- 
fishing, which is carried on out of Boston to a considerable 
extent. It is only rarely, however, that a specimen of that 
military denizen of the deep finds its way to this city. The 
Bostonians monopolize him for themselves. 

During the last score of years the Florida and Gulf fish- 
eries have assumed vast importance among our coast fish- 
eries, and our Winter supply of food fishes is, to a great 
extent, drawn from them. There is the pompano, light, 
handsomely shaped, with its blue-fibred flesh and rich, oily 
flavor. There are lumbering turtles, as toothsome as they 
are ugly ; gigantic sheepshead, shipped by the thousands ; 
and snapper or mullets, a sort of black bass with red scales. 
The jew-fish disputes with the red snapper for the palm of 
popularity, and the great channel bass, with its huge, flat 
disks of scales, on which ingenious ladies paint landscapes 
and flowers, kings it over all right royally. 





The mullet swims in immense shoals, and is caught in 
cast-nets, thrown as the Mexicans throw a lasso. In organ- 
ized hunts, however, the great shoals are run into shallow 
water, where, prevented from escaping by the long seine, 
they are driven ashore. Incredible numbers are caught by 
these drives. The fish are worth eight dollars a barrel on 
the beaches, so some idea of the lucrative nature of the 
fishery may be had. Frequently a thousand dollars’ worth 
repays a single cast of the seine. 

In Florida the mullets are salted down like mackerel, and 
are a dish never absent from Summer or Winter tables, as 
long as the supply endures. 

But my article, like the subject of which I treat, has sea- 
sonable limits. As I write these last lines, a living pano- 
rama of my subject passes before me. I hear the morning 
song of fishermen ringing along our whole line of coast, and 
see the sails of our fishing craft whitening every league of 
soundings from the iron-bound coast where the wild wind 
warps the stunted pines and blows the surge to fierce foam, 
through the spice-haunted tropics to the bleak region of ice 
and snow, where the latest additions to our people hunt the 
fur seal and the walrus in bleak sub-arctic seas. Our whalers 
lie, black and ugly, defiling the Summer wave with their 
sluggish oily sweat, among the fair islets of the Bahamas, 
with the rank smoke of their furnaces darkening ‘the sky. 
In the legendary Caribbean, shark-hunters pursue their 
grisly prey, for whom, in the oil of their livers, modern 
science has founda use. Our sealers populate lonely reefs 
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A Pir ‘ST IMPRESSION. = HAVE BROUGHT YOU SOME FINER HOLLY THAN THAT YOU HAVE,’ SAID A FAMILIAR VOICE AT HER ELBOW, 
‘ THOUGH I WISH FROM THE BOTTOM OF MY HEART YOU WOULD NOT USE IT IN DRESSING UP SUCH A HORKID THING AS THAT.’ 


and our salmon fisherics wake the echoes of the great 
Pacific rivers to life. Truly we leave no opportunity neg- 
lected. Whether we troll for bluefish for sport, or drive 
them for profit, we do it equally with heart and soul, and 
honor the gift of our great waters as we should. The 
fruits of the American fisheries minister to the appetites of 


the nation’s income. 


A FIRST IMPRESSION. 
By Mrs. NELLIE AMES. 
**Marry well,” said Deacon Middleton to his daughter, 
“‘or don’t marry at all. I've no objection to supporting ye 


as long as ye need it ; but I don’t take any stock in shift- 
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less men. That young Dutcher boy h’ain’t got no kind of 
push to him. He’s bound to be a hanger-on all the days of 
his life. Mark my words now.” 

This was touching a tender chord in Bessie 
heart. 


Middleton’s 
Only the evening previous Harry Dutcher had told 


| her the story she had known for some time, and asked her 
the world, and the profits form no inconsiderable part of | 





to be his wife when he should have earned money enough 
to commence life respectably. This was to be kept secret 
for a while, each of the lovers having a well-defined reason 
for so doing—Bessie feeling her father’s distrust of the 
young man, and Harry realizing his inability to compete 
with other suitors for Bessie’s hand. 

In some strange way Deacon Middleton had blundered on 
to the truth, not from having really seen anything to arouse 
his suspicions in this direction, but possessed of the very 
natural desire that his daughter, in choosing her companion 
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for life, should secure the one most likely to take the best | 
care of her. 

After a moment's pause, which Bessie made no attempt to 
break, the deacon continued : | 

** William seems to have the right sort of stuff in him. 
He is prudent and industrious, and will get a living where | 
another man will starve.” 

William Dutcher was Harry’s cousin, a man Bessie was | 
only slightly acquainted with, and for whom she entertained 
a deep-seated aversion—an aversion she could neither ex- 
plain nor understand. She had always forced herself to | 
treat him politely whenever she met him in society, and | 
more than once had taken herself to task for the dislike she 
could not overcome. 

The deacon went on, relentlessly : 

“‘T’ve noticed that. the girls don’t seem to think much of 
William, some way, but I suppose that’s on account of his 
not being handsome as some ; but I was looking at him 
yesterday as he sat in church, and I thought he looked 
about as well as the rest of ’em. His hair don’t fly around 
his head like young Dutcher’s, to be sure, and perhaps he 
don’t spend so much time at the tailor’s as t’other one; but 
I'll bet a cooky he pays his tailor when his clothes are 
done.” 

“Don’t Harry Dutcher pay his tailor, father ?” burst 
from Bessie’s lips before she knew the words were out. 

**Tf he don’t, he knows his father will,” was the unsatis- 
factory answer. 

“‘ But did you ever hear that Harry was careless about his 
bills ?” said Bessie, determined, now that she had begun, to 
ascertain if her father had any well-grounded reason for his 
singular and, to Bessie, extremely disagreeable innuendo. 

‘I’ve heard him called mighty extravagant, and all thaf ; 
and, one thing is certain, a man who won’t learn a trade, 
and goes poking about, making pictures, squinting at cows 
and clouds and pretty faces, won’t amount to much in the 
long run. William is master of his trade, and has got 
something put by for a rainy day a’ready ; but, law ! there 
ain't none of ’em anything to us as I knows on ; so what's 
the use talking about ’em? But, as I said when I begun, 
I'd a good deal rather you’d never marry than take up with 
@ man who can’t support ye.” 

Bessie stood at the window, looked out on to her father’s 
broad acres, and wondered what earthly use all his money 
was to him or anybody else? Everything was dark, silent 
and cold. She had but one wish, and that one to help her 
lover in his artistic career, and this she was as unable to do 
as if she had been a pauper, instead of the rich man’s 
daughter she was. 

Harry’s father, opposed to his son’s ‘‘ shiftlessness,” had 
utterly refused to have anything to do with the develop- 
ment of his talent ; and whatever progress he had made in 
this direction had been alone and unaided. 

“Tt’s all a mess,” said Bessie, softly, to herself, as her 
father turned away. ‘Harry can have everything every- 
body else thinks is best for him ; but what he himself wants 
most is denied him; and it’s just so with me. William 
Dutcher! I wonder why folks are for ever holding that man 
up to me ? That would be reason enough for detesting him, 
if I had no other.” 

A short time after this Harry left his home. Squire 
Dutcher, disappointed in all his pet schemes for his son, 
who refused —obstinately, the believed—to be 
either farmer, merchant, mechanic or lawyer, at last grew 
tired of compromises, and informed poor Harry that there 
was no longer room in his house for either him or his 
daubs. The mortified and miserable young man hastened 
to bid the woman he loved good-by, and to get out of the 
village with all possible speed. 





squire 
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“Tf I can ever earn money .enough, Bessie,” were his last 
words at parting, ‘‘I shall send for you to come to me. 
You will understand it, and I don’t care what anybody else 
thinks. Once away from this place, and I will never step 
foot in it again as long as I live.” 

Bessie cheered the sentiment, and cried till her lover was 
fain to come back again and repeat, for the hundredth time, 
his assurances of never-dying affection. 

‘**T have been compelled to make a confidant of Will,” he 
furthermore told her. ‘‘But for him I should not have 
had the means to get anywhere. He has loaned me a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

‘How dreadful to be under obligations to him !” 

**Will’s a good fellow,” responded Harry. ‘He has 
always been a good friend tome. I shall send my letters 
to you under cover of his, and in this way the gossips of 
the neighborhood will be kept in ignorance of one very 
interesting item.” 

And so the lovers parted. 

Letters came frequently from the absent one, and nothing 
could be kinder or more delicate than the behavior of the 
gentleman entrusted with the lovers’ secret. 

Six months passed, a year, a year and a half, and Harry 
had not gained a footing in his profession, to say nothing of 
having achieved independence. Letters came regularly, 
however, and were always cheery and hopeful. At last 
word arrived that the ambitious and determined artist had 
received an invitation to visit Rome with a connoisseur in 
art, a gentleman with whom he had only recently become 
acquainted. 

‘“Two years more, Bess,” he wrote ; ‘‘ but I do not dare 
decline the invitation, for it will do more for our future than 
anything else in the world could. If I can do what my 
friend desires, and he is positive that I can, I shall have 
money enough to commence our Paradise.” 

And then followed sheet after sheet of ardent protestation. 

This was a hard blow, but Bessie rallied from it wonder- 
fully ; and when Will Dutcher called to inquire the news 2f 
his cousin, she was enabled to tell him he had started for 
Rome without a single telltale tear. 

“Too bad!” said he, sympathetically ; ‘but who can 
blame him for following what he believes to be his life- 
work ?” 

‘I do not,” answered Bessie, turning her head away. 

*‘T am glad you are sensible enough to take a right view 
of the case,” he continued, soothingly ; ‘‘ so many would be 
annoyed and impatient with him ; but I have always found 
that artists are a peculiar people. Ah ‘& was so foolish of 
his father to thwart him! I told the old gentleman so, but 
all the effect it had was to make him angry.” 

**Rome’s a horrid place !” suggested Bess. ‘‘ Unhealthy, 
I mean.” 

“Yes, at certain periods of the year ; but you need have 
no fears for Harry on the score of health, for I don’t believo 
he was ever sick a day in his life.” 

‘‘How I have disliked this man!” said Bess to herself, 
after her visitor had gone; ‘‘and howI shrink from him 
now when I stop to think; and yet how kind he is, and 
what inestimable service he has rendered me in poor Harry's 
absence !” 

This was all true. William Dutcher had played his cards 
well. His plans for the future were all laid. He would 
undermine his cousin if that were possible; if not, he 
would by some miserable falsehood make lasting trouble for 
him. He knew that Harry would never return to the home 
of his boyhood. The insult and unkindness he had received 
there was an effectual barrier. 

Squire Dutcher had shown no sign of relenting, and only 
laughed when his son’s artistic success was hinted at. In 
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many important respects the field was just as clear as if | 


Barry Dutcher had never heen born. 

William had control of the whole correspondence, and his 
attentions to the deacon’s daughter had come to be so 
marked that many of Bessie’s friends wondered when the 
wedding was to take place. 

Six months, and no letter. A year, and no letter. What 
could it mean? With a heart heavy and sore with hope de- 
ferred, Bessie constantly consulted her friend. No brother 
could be more sympathetically attentive. He cheered and 
encouraged her ; spoke hopefully and affectionately of the 
absent one at all times. He sent her books and flowers, and 
strove by the most delicate means to win the woman from 
her sorrow. 

It seemed a hopeless case, but he never once became dis- 
couraged. 

Days lapsed into years, until three times three hundred 
and sixty-five were counted. Then William Dutcher con- 
fided to Bessie that from the first he had understood Harry’s 
silence. The faithful woman sat at Christmas time with her 
lap full of holly and ivy, dressing a cross which ever since 
her lover’s silence she had annually wreathed and hung in 
her room. 

“‘T have brought you some finer holly than that you 
have,” said a familiar voice at her elbow ; ‘‘ though I wish 
from the bottom of my heart you would not use it in dress- 
ing up such a horrid thing as that ”’—pointing to the cross, 
“‘I have heard, Bessie, of nursing anger to keep it warm, 
but I never saw any one so intent upon nursing misery and 
Jovesickness as you !” 

** Lovesickness !” said Bessie, with a little start. 
sorry if my behavior can be so construed.” 

“Do not be angry, Bessie,” he went on. 
your cross. I have a secret for you.” 

“A secret ?” she whispered, stopping her work. 

“Yes, Bessie, a secret. You have at last forced it out of 
me. You must have noticed that for a long time I have 
been unable to speak of Harry.” 

‘‘Harry !” she gasped, growing deathly pale. 

“Yes, Harry ; but how can you expect me to longer con- 
sider your feelings when I see you constantly making your- 
self ill and unhappy, and, more than that, a laughing-stock 
for those of your acquaintances who have all along imagined 
there was some bond existing between you and my maiser- 
able cousin ?” 

«Your miserable cousin®?” repeated Bessie, like one in a 
dream. 

“‘My miserable, unfaithful, contemptible cousin, Harry 
Dutcher. He was married more than a year ago in Paris, 
and has lived in that place ever since. This is my secret, 
Bessie Middleton—one which, for the sake of a woman dearer 
to me than life itself, I have carefully guarded.” 

Not a word escaped poor Bessie. After awhile she rallied 
and said : 

“T believed him dead. Surely this is better than that. 
Let us never speak of him again.” 

Christmas dawned clear and sunshiny. Will Dutcher had 
made the most of his opportunity, but this most was ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. 

Bessie bade him be still. 


*T am 


‘Go on with 


She had loved once, and that 
once was forever. This, however, did not discourage the 
young man. Her father was on his side, and everybody 
believed him engaged ; she would be compelled at last to 
bow gracefully to circumstances. 

Christmas dinner at the spacious farmhouse of the Mid- 
dletons was an affair worth remembering, and to this Will 
Dutcher was invited. They were all seated cozily at the 
table, Bessie doing her best to be cheerful, when an unex- 
pected and unbidden guest made his appearance. Harry 
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Dutcher marched on to the scene of action, cool, dignified, 
handsome. 

‘* Harry !” screamed Bessie, going toward him forgetful 
of the past. 

‘*And who am I addressing ?” the new-comer inquired, 
taking the little, trembling hands in his own. 
Middleton or Bessie Dutcher ?” 

‘“Why, Bessie Middleton, of course,” she answered, the 
light beginning to dawn. ‘And you ?” she continued. 

‘‘Have come to claim you. That man’— pointing 
to Will, who had risen from the table—‘‘ wrote me that 
you were his wife. I believed it for a time, but finally 
concluded to satisfy myself with a visit. I heard he 
had lied to me before I reached the house. Deacon Mid- 
dleton, can I have Bessie ? I have earned her, I think, by 
earning independence. I am perfectly able to care for her 
as she has always been cared for.” 

Will Dutcher never heard the Deacon's answer. He 
sneaked out of the house and out of the town, and took up 
his abode in a distant city. 

One week after Bessie Middleton was Mrs. Harry Dutcher, 
and the sun never shone upon a happier woman. 


** Bessie 





A ZULU WAR-DANCE. 

Iy all that world-wide empire which the spirit of English 
colonization has conquered from out of the realms of the 
distant and unknown, and added year by year to the Eng- 
lish dominions, it is doubtful whether there be any one spot 
of corresponding area, presenting so many large questions 
—social and political—as the colony of Natal. Wrested 
some thirty years ago from the patriarchal Boers, and 
peopled by a few scattered scores of adventurous emigrants, 
Natal has, with hard toil, gained for itself a precarious foot- 
hold scarcely yet to be called an existence. Known chiefly 
to the outside world as the sudden birthplace of those tre- 
mendous polemical missiles which battered so fiercely, some 
few years ago, against the walls of the English Church, it is 
now attracting attention to the shape and proportion of that 
unsolved riddle of the future, the Native question. 

In those former days of rude and hand-to-mouth legisla- 
tion, when the certain evil of the day had to be met and 
dealt with before the possible evil of the morrow, the seeds 
of great political trouble were planted in the young colony, 
seeds whose fruit is fast ripening before our eyes. 

When the strong, aggressive hand of England has grasped 
some fresh portion of the earth’s surface, there is yet a spirit 
of justice in her heart and head which prompts the question, 
among the first of such demands, as to how best and most 
fairly to deal by the natives of the newly acquired land. In 
earlier times, when steam was not, and telegraphs and special 
correspondents were equally unknown agencies for getting 
at the truth of things, this question was more easily an- 
swered across a width of dividing ocean or continent. Then 
distant action might be prompt and sharp on emergency, 
and no one would be the wiser. But of late years, owing to 
these results of civilization, harsh measures have, by tho 
mere pressure of public opinion, and without consideration 
of their necessity in the eyes of the colonists, been set aside 
as impracticable and inhuman. 

In the case of Natal, most of the early questions of posses- 
sion and right were settled, sword in hand, by the pioneer 
Dutch, who, after a space of terrible warfare, drove back the 
Zulus over the Tugela, and finally took possession of the 
land. But they did not hold it long. The same hateful, 
invading Englishman, with his new ideas and his higher 
forms of civilization, who had caused them to quit the ‘‘Old 
Colony,” the land of their birth, came and dove them, vi ef 
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armis, from the land of their adoption. And it was not long 
before these same English became lords of this red African | 
soil, from the coast up to the Drakensberg. Still there were 
difficulties ; for, although the new-comers might be lords of | 
the soil, there remained yet a remnant, and a very trouble- | 
some remnant, of its original and natural masters: shattered 
fragments of the Zulu power in Natal, men who had once | 
swept over the country in the army of Chaka the Terrible, 
Chaka of the Short Spear, but who had remained behind in 
the fair, new land, when Chaka’s raids had been checked by 
the white man and his deadly weapons. Remnants, too, of 
conquered aboriginal tribes, who had found even Chaka’s 
rule easier than 
that of their own 
chieftains, swelled 
the amount to a 
total of some 
100,000 souls. 
One of the first 
acts of the Eng- 
lish Government 
when it took up 
the reins was to 
allot to each of 
these constituent 
fragments a large 
portion of land. 
This might, per- 
haps, have been 
short-sighted 
legislation, but it 
from the 
necessity of the 
moment. Accord- 
ing to even the 
then received 
ideas of coloniza- 
tion and its 
duties, it was 
scarcely pe »ssible 
-danger apart— 
to drive all the 
natives over the 
frontier, so they 
were allowed to 
stay and share 
the rights and 
privileges of Brit- 


arose 


ish subjects. But 
the evil did not 
stop there. Ere 


long some politi- 
eal refugees, de- 
feated in battle, 
fled before the 
avenging hand of 
the conqueror, and craved place and protection from the | 
Government of Natal. It was granted; and the principle 
ounce established, body after body of men poured in ; for, in 
stepping over the boundary line, they left the regions of | 
ruin and terrible death, and entered those of peace, security 
and plenty. 

Thus it is that the native population of Natal, fed from 
within and without, has in thirty years more than quad- 
rupled its numbers. Secluded from the outside world in 
his location, the native has lived in peace, and watched his 
cattle grow upon a thousand hills. His wealth has become 
great and his wives many. He no longer dreads swift 
“‘death by order of the king,” or by word of the witch- 
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have penetrated the locations. 
| have met with but a partial success. 
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doctor. No “impi,’’ or native regiment, can now sweep 
down on him and ‘eat him up ’’—that is, carry off his cattle, 
put his kraal to the flames, and himself, his people, his wives 
and children to the assegai. For the first time in the story 
of the great Kafir race, he can, when he rises in the morn- 
ing, be sure that he will not sleep that night stiff in a bloody 
grave. He has tasted the blessings of peace and security, 
and what is the consequence? He has increased and multi- 
plied until his numbers are as grains of sand on the sea- 
shore. 

Overlapping the borders of his location, he squats on pri- 
vate lands, he advances like a great tidal wave, he cries aloud 
for room, more 
rom. This is 
the trouble which 
stares us in the 
face, looming 
larger and more 
distinct year by 
year; the great, 
ever-growing 
problem which 
thoughtful men 
fear must one day 
find a sudden and 
violent solution. 

Thus it comes 
to pass that there 
hangs low on the 
horizon of South 





Africa the dark 
cloud of the 
Native question. 


How and when it 
will burst, no 
man can pretend 
to say; but some 
time, and in some 
way, burst it must, 
unless means of 
dispersing it can 
be found. 

There is now at 
work among the 
Kafir population 
the same motive 
power which has 
raised, in turn, all 
white nations, 
and, having built 
them up to a cer- 
tain height, has 
then set to work 
to sap them until 
they have fallen 
—the power of 
Hand in hand the missionary and the trader 
The efforts of the teacher 
‘A Christian may be a 
good man in his way, but he is a Zulu spoiled,” said Cety- 
wayo, King of the Zulus, when arguing the question of 
Christianity with the Secretary for Native Affairs ; and such 
is, not altogether wrongly, the general feeling of the na- 
tives. With the traders it has been different. Some have 
dealt honestly—and more, it is to be feared, dishonestly— 
not only with those with whom they have had dealings, but 
with their fellow-subjects and their government. It is these 
men chiefly who have, in defiance of the law, supplied the 
natives with those two great modern elements of danger and 


civilization. 
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destruction, the gin-bottle and the rifle. The first is as yet | 
injurious only to the recipients, but it will surely react on 
those who have taught them its use. The danger of pos- 
sessing the rifle may come home to us any day and at any 
moment. 

Civilization, it would seem, when applied to black races, 
produces effects diametrically opposite to those we are 
accustomed to observe in white nations ; it debases before it 
can elevate ; and as regards the Kaffirs it is doubtful, and 
remains to be proved, whether it has much power to ele- 
vate them at all. Take the average Zulu warrior, and it 
will be found that, in his natural state, his vices are largely 
counterbalanced by his good qualities. In times of peace 
he is a simple, pastoral man, leading a good-humored, easy | 
life with his wives and his cattle, perfectly indolent and per- 
fectly happy. He is a kind husband and a kinder father, he 
never disowns his poor relations, his hospitality is extended 
alike to white and black, he is open in his dealings and faith- 
ful to his word, and his honesty is a proverb in the land. 

True, if war breaks out and the thirst for slaughter comes 
upon him, he turns into a different man, When the fierce 
savage spirit is once aroused, blood alone will cool it. But 
even then he has virtues. If he is cruel, he is brave in the 
battle ; if he is reckless of the lives of others he regards not 
his own ; and when death comes, he meets *it without fear, 
and goes to the spirits of his fathers boldly, as a warrior 
should, 

And now reverse the picture and see him in the dawning 
light of that civilization which by intellect and by nature he 
is some five centuries behind. See him, ignoring its hidden 
virtues, eagerly seize and graft its most prominent vices on 
to his own besetting sins. Behold him by degrees adding 
cunning to his cruelty, avarice to his love of possession, re- 
placing his bravery by coarse bombast and insolence, and 
his truth by lies. Behold him inflaming all his passions 
with the maddening drink of the white man, and then follow 
him through many degrees of degradation until he falls into 
crime and ends in a gaol. 

Such are, in only too many instances, the consequences of 
this partial civilization; and they are not even counterbal- 
anced, except in individual cases, by the attempt to learn the 
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truths of a creed which he cannot, does not, pretend to un- 
derstand. And if this be the result in the comparatively 
few individuals who have been brought under these influ- 
ences, it may be fair to argue that it will differ only in de- 
gree, not in kind, when the same influences are brought to | 
bear on the same material in corresponding proportions. 
Whatever may or may not be the effects of our partial civil- 
ization when imperfectly and spasmodically applied to the 
vast native population of South Africa, one thing must, in 
course of time, result from it. The old customs, the old 
forms, the old feelings, must each in turn die away. The 
outer expression of these will die first, and it will not be 
long before the very memory of them will fade out of the 
barbaric heart. 

The rifle must replace, and, indeed, actually has replaced, 
the assegai and the shield, and portions of the cast-off uni- 
forms of all the armies of Europe are to be seen where until 
lately the bronze-like form of the Kafir warrior went naked 
as on the day he was born. But so long as native customs 
and ceremonies still linger in some of the more distant loca- 
tions, so long will they exercise a certain attraction for 
dwellers amid tamer scenes. It is therefore from a belief in 
the magnetism of contrast that the highly civilized reader is 
invited to come to where he can still meet the barbarian 





face to face and witness that wild ceremony, half jest, half 
grim earnest—a Zulu war-dance. 
It was the good fortune of the writer of this paper to find | 


himself, early in the past year, traveling through the up- | 


country districts of Natal, in the company of certain high 
officials of the English Government. 

The journey dragged slowly enough by wagon, and some 
monotonous weeks had passed before we pitched our camp, 
one drizzling, gusty night, on a high plateau surrounded by 
still loftier hills. A wild and dismal place it looked in the 
growing dusk of an Autumn evening, nor was it more sug- 
gestively cheerful when we rode away from it next morning 
in the sunshine, leaving the wagons to follow slowly. Our 
faces were set toward a great mountain, towering high above 
its fellows, called Pagadi’s Kop—Pagadi being a powerful 
chief who had fled from the Zulus in the early days of the 
colony, and had ever since dwelt loyally and peacefully here 
in this wild place, beneath the protection of the Crown, 
Messengers had been duly sent to inform him that he was 
to receive the honor of a visit, for your true 
likes to be taken by surprise. Other swift-footed runners 
had come back with fhe present of a goat, and the respect- 
ful answer, so oriental in its phraseology, that ‘‘ Pagadi was 
old; he was infirm ; yet would arise and come to greet his 
lords.” 

Every mile or so of our slow progress a fresh messenger 
would spring up before us suddenly, as though he had 
started out of the earth at our feet, and prefixing his greet- 
ing with the royal salute, given with upraised right arm, 
‘** Bayette, Bayette !’— a salutation only accorded to Zulu 
royalty, to the governors of the different provinces, and to 
Sir T. Shepstone, the Secretary for Native Affairs —he 
would deliver his message or his news and fall into the rear. 
Presently came one, saying, ‘‘ Pagadi is very old and weak ; 
Pagadi is weary ; let his lords forgive him if he meet them 
not this day. To-morrow, when the sun is high, he will 
come to their place of encampment and greet his lords and 
hold festival before them. But let his lords, the white 
lords of all the land from the Great Mountains to the Black 
Water, go on up to his kraal, and let them take the biggest 
hut and drink of the strongest beer. There his son, the 
chief that is to be, and all his wives, shall greet them ; ict 
his lords be honored by Pagadi, through them.” 

An acknowledgment was sent, and we still rode on, begin- 
ning the ascent of the formidable stronghold, on the top pf 
which was placed the chief's kraal. A hard and stiff climb 
it was, up a bridle path with far more resemblance to a 
staircase than aroad, But if the road was bad, the scenery 
and the vegetation were wild and beautiful in the extreme. 
Now we came toa deep “ kloof ” or cleft in the steep moun- 
tain side, at the bottom of which, half-hidden by the 
masses of ferns and rich, rank greenery, trickled a little 
stream ; now to an open space of rough ground, covered 
only with huge, weather-washed boulders. A little further 
on lay a Kafir mealie-garden, where the tall green stalks 
were fairly bent to the ground by the weight of the corn - 
laden heads, and beyond that, again, a park-like slope of 
grassy veldt. And ever, when we looked behind us, the 
vast, undulating plain over which we had come, stretched 
away in its mysterious sunlit silence, till it blended at 
length with the soft blue horizon. 

At last, after much hard and steady climbing, we reached 
the top and stood upon a perfectly level space ten or twelve 
acres in extent, exactly in the centre of which was placed 
the chief's kraal. Before we dismounted we rode to the ex 
treme western edge of the plateau, to look at one of the 
most perfectly lovely views it is possible to imagine. It was 
like coming face to face with great primeval Nature, not 
Nature as we civilized people know her, smiling in corn- 
fields, waving in well-ordered woods, but Nature as she was 


Savage never 


| on the morrow of the Creation. 


There, to our left, cold and gray and grand, rose the 
great peak, flinging its dark shadow far beyond its base. 
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Two thousand feet and more beneath us lay the valley of 
the Mooi River, with the broad, tranquil stream flashing 
silver through its midst. Over against us rose another 
range of towering hills, with sudden openings in their blue 
depths through which could be seen the splendid distances 
o. 3 champaign country. Immediately at our feet, and 
seeming to gizdle the great gaunt peak, lay a deep valley, 
through which the Little Bushman’s River forced its shining 
way. ill around rose the great bush-clad hills, so green, so 
bright in the glorious streaming sunlight, and yet so awfully 
devoid of life, so solemnly silent. It was indeed a sight 
never to be forgotten, this wide panoramic outlook, with its 
towering hills, its smiling valleys, its flashing streams, its 
all-pervading sunlight, and its deep, sad silence. But it 
was not always so lifeless and so still. 

Some few years ago those hills, those plains, those rivers 
were teeming each with their various creatures. But a short 
time since, and standing here at eventide, the traveler could 
have seen herds of elephants cooling themselves yonder 
after their day’s travel, whilst the black-headed, white- 
tusked sea-cow rose and plunged in the pool below. That 
bush-clad hill was the favorite haunt of droves of buffaloes 
and elands, and on that plain swarmed thousands upon 
thousands of springbok and of quagga, of hartebeest and 
of oribid. All alien life must cease before the white man, 
and so these wild denizens of forest, stream and plain have 
passed away never to return. 

Turning at length from the contemplation of a scene so 
new and so surprising, we entered the stockade of the kraal. 
These kraals consist of a stout outer palisade, and then, at 
some distance from the first, a second inclosure, between 
which the cattle are driven at night, or in case of danger. 
At the outer entrance we were met by the chief’s eldest son, 
a finely-built man, who greeted us with much respect, and 
conducted us through rows of huts to the dwelling-places 
of the chief's family, fenced off from the rest by a hedge of 
Tambouki grass. In the centre of these stood Pagadi’s 
hut, which was larger and more finely woven and thatched 
than the rest. 

It is impossible to describe these huts better than by say- 
ing that they resemble enormous straw beehives of the old- 
fashioned pattern. In front of the hut were grouped a 
dozen or so of women, clad in that airiest of costumes, a 
string of beads. They were Pagadi’s wives, and ranged 
from the first shriveled-up wife of his youth to the plump 
young damsel bought last month. The spokeswoman of the 
party, however, was not one of the wives, but a daughter 
of Pagadi’s, a handsome girl, tall, and splendidly formed, 
with a finely-cut face. This prepossessing young lady 
entreated her lords to enter, which they did, in a very un- 
lordly way, on their hands and knees. 

So soon as the eye became accustomed to the cool dark- 
ness of the hut, it was sufficiently interesting to notice the 
rude attempts at comfort with which it was set forth, The 
flooring, of a mixture of clay and cow-dung, looked exactly 
like black marble, so smooth and polished had it been made, 
and on its shining, level surface ‘touches of buckskin and 
gay blankets were spread in an orderly fashion. Some 
little three-legged wooden sleeping-pillows and a few cook- 
ing-pots made up its sole furniture besides. In one corner 
rested a bundle of assegais and war-shields, and opposite 
the door were ranged several large calabashes full of ‘‘ twal,” 
or native beer. 

The chief's son and all the women followed us into the 
hut. The ladies sat themselves down demurely in a double 
row opposite to us, but the young chieftain crouched in a 
distant corner apart and played with his assegais. We par- 
took of the beer and exchanged compliments, almost orien- 
tal in their dignified courtesy, in the soft and liquid Zulu 





language, but not for long, for we had still far to ride. The 
stars were shining in southern glory before we reached the 
place of our night’s encampment, and supper and bed were 
even more than usually welcome. There is a pleasure in 
the canvas-sheltered meal, in the after-pipe and evening talk 
of the things of the day that has been and those of the day 
to come, here, amid these wild surroundings, which is 
unfelt and unknown in scenes of greater comfort and 
higher civilization. There-is a scene of freshness and free- 
dom in the wind-swept wagon-bed that is not to be ex- 
changed for the softest couch in the most luxurious cham- 
ber. And when at length the morning comes, sweet in the 
scent of flowers, and glad in the voice of birds, it finds us 
ready to greet it, not hiding it from us with canopy and 
blind, as is the way of cities, 

The scene of the coming spectacle of this bright new day 
lies spread before us, and certainly no spot could have been 
better chosen for dramatic effect. In front of the wagons 
is a large, flat, open space, backed by bold, rising ground 
with jutting crags and dotted clumps of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. All around spreads the dense thorn-bush, allowing 
but of one way of approach, from the left. During the 
morning we could hear snatches of distant chants growing 
louder and louder as time wore on, and could catch glimpses 
of wild figures threading the thorns, warriors hastening to 
the meeting- place. 

All through the past night the farmers for miles around 
had been aroused by the loud, insistent cries of the chief’s 
messengers as they flitted far and wide, stopping but a 
moment wherever one of their tribe sojourned, and bidding 
him come and bring plume and shield, for Pagadi had need 
of him. This day, we may be sure, the herds are left un- 
tended, the mealie-heads ungathered, for the herdsmen and 
the reapers have come hither to answer to the summons of 
their chief. Little reck they whether it be for festival or 
war; he needs them and has called -them, and that is 
enough. Higher and higher rose the fitful, distant chant, 
but no one could be seen. Suddenly there stood before us 
a creature, a woman, who, for the color of her skin, might 
have been the original of any one of Macbeth’s ‘‘ weird 
sisters.” Little, withered, and bent nearly double by age, 
her activity was yet past comprehension. Clad in a strange 
jumble of snake-skins, feathers, furs and bones, a forked 
wand in her outstretched hand, she rushed to and fro be- 
fore the little group of white men. Her eyes gleamed like 
those of a hawk through her matted hair, and the genuine- 
ness of her frantic excitement was evident by the quivering 
flesh and working face, and the wild, spasmodic words she 
spoke. The spirit at least of her rapid utterances may thus 
be rendered : 

‘Ou, ou, ou, ai, ai, ai. Oh, ye warriors that shall dance 
before the great ones of the earth, comes! Oh, ye dyers of 
spears, ye plumed suckers of blood, come! I, the Isauusi, 
I, the witch-finder, I, the wise woman, I, the seer of strange 
sights, I, the reader of dark thoughts, call ye! Come, ye 
fierce ones ; come, ye brave ones, come, and de honor to 
the white lords! Ah,I hear ye! Ah, I smell ye! Ah, I 
see ye; ye come, ye come!” 

Scarcely had her invocation trailed off into the ‘‘Ou, ou, 
ou, ai, ai, ai,” with which it had opened, when there rushed 
over the edge of the hill, hard by, another figure scarcely 
less wild, but not so repulsive in appearance. This last was 
a finely built warrior arrayed in the full panoply of savage 
war. With his right hand he grasped his spears, and on 
his left hung his large black ox-hide shield, lined on its 
inner side with spare assegais. From the ‘ man’s” ring 
round his head arose a single tall, gray plume, robbed from 
the Kafir crane. His broad shoulders were bare, and 
beneath the arm-pits was fastened a short garment of 
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stripes of skin, 
intermixed with 
ox-tails of dif- 
ferent colors. 
From his waist 
hung a rude 
kilt made 
chiefly of goat's 
hair, whilst 
round the calf 
of his right leg 
was fixed a 
short fringe of 
black ox-tuails. 
As he stood 
before us with 
lifted weapon 
and outstretch- 
ed shield, his 
plume bending 
to the breeze, 
and his savage 
aspect 
more 


made 
savage 
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the iushing of 
many feet. Over 
the brow of the 
hill dashes a 
compact body 
of warriors run- 
ning 
lines 
with 
tain 


swiftly in 
of four 
their cap- 
at their 
head, all clad 
the same 
wild garb as tha 
herald. Each 
bears a snow- 
white shield 
carried on the 
slant, and 
above each 
warrior’s head 
rises a gray 
heron’s plume. 
These are the 


in 


advance -guard, 


still by the graceful, statuesque pose, the dilated eye and | formed of the “ grays,” or veteran troops. As they coma 


warlike mold of the set features—as he stood there, an 
emblem and a type of the times and things which are 


passing away, his feet resting on ground which he held on | 


sufferance, and his hands grasping weapons impotent as a 


child’s toy against those of the white man—he who was | while. 


into full view the shields heave and fall, and then from 


| every throat out bursts the war-song of the Zulus. 


| 
| 


Passing us swiftly, Shey take up their position in a double 
line on our right, and stand there solemnly chanting all the 
Another rush of feet, and another company flits 


the rightful lord of all—what reflection did he not induce, | over the hill toward us, but they bear coal - black shields, 


what a moral did he not teach ! 

The warrior left us little time, however, for either reflec- 
tions or deductions, for, striking his shield with his assegai, 
he rapidly poured forth his salutation : 

‘* Bayete, Bayete, O chief from the olden times, O lord 
and chief of chiefs! Pagadi, the son of Masingorano, the 
great chief, the leader of brave ones, the son of Ulubako, 
greets you. Pagadi is humble before you ; he comes with 
warrior and with shield, but he comes to lay them at your 
feet. O father of chiefs, son of the great Queen over the 
water, is it permitted that Pagadi approach you? Ou! I see 
it is, your face is pleasant ; Bayete, Bayete !" 

He ends, and, saluting again, springs forward, and, flying 
hither and thither, chants the praises of his chief. ‘‘ Pa- 
gadi,” he says, ‘‘ Pagadi, chief and father of the Amocuna, 
is coming. Pagadi, the brave in 
battle, the wise in council, the slayer 
of warriors; Pagadi who slew the 
tiger in the night-time ; Pagadi, the 
rich in cattle, the husband of many 
wives, the father of many children. 
Pagadi is coming, but not alone ; he 
comes surrounded with his children, 
his warriors. He comes like a king 
at the head of his brave children. 
his 
soldiers, who know well how to fight ; 
his soldiers and his captains, who 
make the hearts of brave men to sink 
down ; of 
quaffers of blood. Pagadi and his 
soldiers are coming; tremble all ye, 
ou, ou, ou!” 

As the last words die on his lips 
the air is filled with a deep, mur- 
muring sound like distant thunder ; 
it swells and rolls, and finally passes 
away to give place to the sound of 


Pagadi’s soldiers are coming ; 


his shakers spears ;_ his 








A ZULU WITCH DOCTOR, 


and the drooping plumes are black as night ; they fall into 
position next the first comers and take up the chant. Now 
they come faster and faster, but all through the same gap 
in the bush. The red shields, the dun shields, the mottled 
shields, the yellow shields, follow each other in quick but 
regular succession, till at length there stands before us a 
body of some five hundred men, presenting, in their savage 
dress, their various shields and flashing spears, as wild a 
spectacle as it is possible to conceive. 

But it is not our eyes only that are astonished, for from 
each of those five hundred throats there swells a chant never 
to be forgotten, From company to company it passes, that 
wild, characteristic song, so touching in its simple gran- 
deur, so expressive in its deep, pathetic volume. 

The white men who listened had heard the song of choirs 
ringing down resounding aisles, they 
had been thrilled by the roll of 
oratorios pealing in melody, beautiful 
and complex, through the grandest 
of man’s theatres, but never till now 
had they heard music of voices so 
weird, so soft and yet so savage, so 
simple and yet so all-expressive of 
the fiercest passions known to the 
human heart. 

Hark ! now it dies; lower and 
lower it sinks, it grows faint, despair- 
ing: ** Why does he not come, our 
chief, our lord! why does he not 
welcome his singers? Ah! see, they 
come, the heralds of our lord! our 
chief is coming to cheer his praisers, 
our chief is coming to lead his war- 
Again it and swells 
louder and louder, a song of victory 
and triumph. It rolls against the 
mountains, it beats against tho 
ground : ‘* He is coming, he is here, 


riors.”’ rises 
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attended by his chosen. Now shall we go forth to slay ; 
now Shall we taste of the battle.” , 

Higher yet and higher, till at length the chief, Pagadi, 
swathed in war-garments of splendid furs, preceded by run- 
ners and accompanied by picked warriors, creeps slowly up. 
He is old and tottering, and of an unwieldy bulk. Two 
attendants support him, whilst a third bears his shield, and 
afourth (oh, bathos !) a cane-bottomed chair. One moment 
the old man stands and surveys his warriors and listens to 
the familiar war-cry. As he stands, his face is lit with the 
livht of battle, the light of remembered days. The totter- 
ing figure straightens itself, the feeble hand becomes strong 
once more. With a shout, the old man shakes off his sup- 
porters and grasps his shield, and then, forgetting his years 
and his weakness, he rushes to his chieftain’s place in the 
midst of his men. And as he comes the chant grows yet 








throwing itself into open order, flits past us like so many 
vultures, to precipitate itself with a wild, whistling ery on 
an opposing body which rushed to meet it. They join 
issue, they grapple ; on them swoops another company, then 
another and another, until nothing is to be distinguished 
except a mass of wild faces heaving; of changing forms 
rolling and writhing, twisting and turning, and, to all ap- 
pearance, killing and being killed, whilst the whole air is 
pervaded with a shrill, savage sibilation. It is not always 
the same cry ; now it is the snorting of a troop of buffaloes, 
now the shriek of the eagle as he seizes his prey, anon the 
terrible cry of the ‘‘ night-prowler,” the lion, and now- 
more thrilling than all—the piercing wail of awoman, But 
whatever the cry, the cadence rises and falls in perfect time 
and unanimity ; no two mix with one another so as to mar 
the effect of each. 





SCENE IN ZULU LAND. 


louder, the time yet faster, till it rises, and rings, and rolls, 
no longer a chant, but a war-cry, a pean of power. Pagadi 
stops and raises his hand, and the place is filled with a 
silence that may be felt. But not forlong. The next mo- 
ment five hundred shields are tossed aloft, five hundred 
spears flash in the sunshine, and with a sudden roar, forth 
springs the royal salute, ‘‘ Bayete !” 

The chief draws back and gives directions to his indunas, 
his thinkers, his wise ones, men distinguished from their 
fellows by the absence of shield and plume; the indunas 
pass on the orders to the captains, and at once the so-called 
dance begins. First they mancuvre a little in absolute 
silence, and changing their position with wonderful preci- 
sion and rapidity ; but as their blood warms there comes a 
sound as of the hissing of ten thousand snakes, and they 
charge and charge again. 

A pause, and the company of “grays” on our right, 





Again the combatants draw back and pause, and then, 
forth from the ranks springs a chosen warrior, and hurls 
himself on an imaginary foe. He darts hither and thither 
with wild activity; he bounds five feet into the air like a 
panther ; he twists through the grass like a snake ; and, 
finally, making a tremendous effort, he seems to slay his 
airy opponent, and sinks exhausted to the ground. The 
onlookers mark their approval or disapproval of the dancer’s 
feats by the rising and falling of the strange whistling noise, 
which, without the slightest apparent movement of face or 
lip, issues from each mouth. 

Warrior after warrior comes forth in turn from the ranks, 
and does battle with his invisible foe, and receives his meed 
of applause. The last warrior to spring forward with a wild 
yell is the future chief, Pagadi’s son and successor, our 
friend of yesterday. He stands, his shield in one hand and 
his lifted battle-axe—borne by him alone—in the other, 
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looking proudly around, and rattling his lion-claw necklets, 
whilst from every side bursts forth a storm of sibilating ap- 
plause, not from the soldiers only, but from the old men, 
women, and children, Through all his fierce pantomimic 
dance it continues, and when he has ended it redoubles, 
then dies away, but only to burst out again and again, with 
unquenchable enthusiasm. 

In order, probably, to give the warriors a brief breathing 
space, another song is now set up, and it is marvelous the 
accuracy and knowledge of melody with which the parts are 
sung, like a glee or catch, the time being kept by a conduc- 
tor, who rushes from rank to rank beating time with a wand. 
Yet it is scarcely like chanting, rather like a weird, sobbing 
melody, with tones in it which range from the deepest bass 
to the shrillest treble. It ends in a long sigh, and then fol- 
lows a scene, a tumult, a mé/ée, which scarcely admits of a 
description in words. 

The warriors engage in mimic combat: once more they 
charge, retreat, conquer, and are defeated, all in turn. In 
front of them, exciting them to new exertions, with word 
and gesture, undulate in a graceful dance of their own the 
‘“‘intombas,” the young beauties of the tribe, with green 
branches in their hands, and all their store of savage finery 
glittering on their shapely limbs. Some of these maidens 
are really handsome, and round them again dance the chil- 
dren, armed with mimic spears and shields. Wild as 
seems the confusion, through it all, even in the moments 
of highest excitement, some sort of rough order is main- 
tained: more, it would seem, by mutual sounds than by 
word of command or sense of discipline. 

Even a Zulu warrior must, sooner or later, grow weary, 
and at length the signal is given for the dance to end. The 
companies are drawn up in order again, and receive the 
praise and thanks of those in whose honor they had been 
called together. To these compliments they reply in a novel 
and imposing fashion. At a given signal each man begins 
to softly tap his ox-hide shield with the handle of his spear, 
producing # sound somewhat resembling the murmur of the 
distant sea. By slow degrees it grows louder and louder, 
till at length it rolls and re-echoes from the hills like thun- 
der, and comes to its conclusion with a fierce, quick rattle. 
This is the royal war salute of the Zulus, and is but rarely 
to be heard. 

One more sonorous salute with voice and hand, and then 
the warriors disappear as they came, dropping swiftly 
and silently over the brow of the hill in companies. In a 
few moments no sign or vestige of dance or dancers re- 
mained, save, before our eyes, the well-trodden ground, a 
few lingering girls laden with large calabashes of beer, and 
in our ears some distant, dying snatches of chants. The 
singers were on their joyful way to slay and devour the oxen 
provided as a stimulus and reward for them by their chief’s 
liberality. 

When the last dusky figure had topped the rising ground 
over which the homeward path lay, and had stood out for an 
instant against the flaming background of the westering sun, 
and then dropped, as it were, back into its native darkness 
beyond those gates of fire, the old chief drew near. He had 
divested himself of his heavy war dress, and sat down ami- 
cably among us. 

* Ah,” he said, taking the hand of Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone, and addressing him by his native name; ‘Ah, 
t:Sompseu, t’Sompseu, the seasons are many since first I 
held this your hand. Then we two were young, and life lay 
bright before us ; and now you have grown great, and are 
growing gray, and I have grown very old! I have eaten 
the corn of my time, till only the cob is left for me to suck, 
and, ow, it is bitter! But it is well that I should grasp 
this your hand once more, oh, holder of the Spirit of 


| 


| Chaka*, before I sit down and sleep with my fathers, 








Ow, I 
am glad.” 

Imposing as was this old-time war-dance, it is not difficult 
to imagine the heights to which its savage grandeur must 
swell when it is held—as is the custom at each new year—at 
the kraal of Cetywayo, King of the Zulus. Then, 30,000 
warriors take part in it, and a tragic interest is added to the 
fierce spectacle by the slaughter of many men. It is, in 
fact, a great political opportunity for getting rid of the 
‘* irreconcilable” element from council and field. Then, in 
the moment of wildest enthusiasm, the witch-finder darts 
forward and lightly touches with a switch some doomed man, 
sitting, it may be, quietly among the spectators, or capering 
with his fellow-soldiers. Instantly he is led away, and his 
place knows him no more. 

Throughout the whole performance there was one remark- 
able and genuine feature, the strong personal attachment of 
each member of the tribe to its chief—not only to the fine 
old chief, Pagadi, their leader in former years, but to the 
head and leader of the years to come. 

It must be remembered that this system of chieftainship 
and its attendant law is, to all the social bearings of South 
African native life, what the tree is to its branches; it has 
grown through long, long ages, amid a people slow to forget 
old traditions, and equally slow to receive new ideas ; de- 
pendent on it are all the native’s customs, all his keen ideas 
of right and justice; in it lies embodied his history of the 
past, and from it springs his hope for the future. Surely 
even the most uncompromising of those marching under the 
banner of civilization must hesitate before they condemn 
this deep-rooted system to instant uprootal. 

The various influences of the white man have eaten into 
the native system as rust into iron, and their action will 
never cease till all be destroyed. The bulwarks of barbar- 
ism, its minor customs and minor laws, are gone, or exist 
only in name; but its two great principles, polygamy and 
chieftainship, yet flourish and are strong. Time will undo 
his work and find for these also a place among forgotten 
things. And it is the undoubted duty of us English, who 
2bsorb peoples and territories in the high name of civiliza- 
tion, to be true to our principles and our aim, and aid the 
great destroyer by any and every safe and justifiable means. 
But between the legitimate means and the rash, miscalcu- 
lating uprootal of customs and principles, which are not the 
less venerable and good in their way because they do not 
accord with our own present ideas, there is a great gulf fixed. 
Such an uprootal might precipitate an outburst of the very 
evils it aims at destroying. 

What the ultimate effect of our policy will be, when the 
leaven has leavened the whole, when the floodgates are lifted, 
and this vast native population (which, contrary to all ordi- 
nary precedent, does not melt away before the sun of the 
white man’s power) is let loose in its indolent thousands, 
unrestrained, save by the bonds of civilized law, who can 
presume to say? But this is not for present consideration. 
Subject to due precautions, the path of progress must of ne- 
cessity be followed, and the results of such following left in 
the balancing hands of fate and the future. 


ABOUT OBELISKS, 
From the obelisk of Heliopolis, erected somewhere apout 
2,000 years before the commencement of the Christian era, 
to the latest production of the metropolitan cemetery mason 








* The reader must bear in mind that the Zulu warrior is buried 
sitting, and in full war dress. Chaka, or T’Shaka, was the founder 
of the Zulu power, and his spirit is supposed to have passed into 
the white chief, 
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is a tolerably long period on which to cast a retrospective 
glance. For about 4,000 years at least, the obelisk has 
been a favorite monumental form, and it cannot be very 
surprising, therefore, that in themselves these erections 
present a rather bewildering and, apart from the incidents 
they may be supposed to commemorate, a somewhat dull 
and monotonous subject of study. 

If in looking back we could see the historical events or 
personal histories of which they have been the memorials 
dramatically represented, no doubt the obelisks of the world 
would be interesting enough. Unfortunately, we are not 
only unable to do this, but we cannot be quite certain how 
many of them have historical associations strictly pertaining 
to them. Of course, to every one who is gifted with intelli- 
gence, historical knowledge, and imaginative power, a stone 
shaft that has survived the wreck of empires, witnessed the 
growth and decay of civilizations, and which links the pres- 
ent with a past extending back almost to the period which, 
till recently, was regarded as the birth-time of the world— 
must be an intensely interesting object even apart from par- 
ticular events associated with it. But it can scarcely be 
questioned that the interest attaching to such objects would 
be immensely increased if we could but dispel a little of the 
obscurity in which the early history of most of them is 
shrouded. . 

Not only are the dates of ereetion of most of them matters 
of the utmost uncertainty, but the object of their erection 
is, at least in a great many cases, equally dubious, while an- 
tiquarians have many times been found to have associated 
with one of these mysterious monuments incidents and 
scenes which in all probability rightly belonged to another. 
Thus Dr. Burton tells a thrilling story of the obelisk which 
now stands before St. Peter’s, at Rome, which the learned in 
such matters commonly agree was the work of an Egyptian 
monarch named by some Phero, and by others Nuncoreus, 
But, according to Pliny, who ought to be an authority, the 
story does not belong to this obelisk, but to one erected by 
Rameses. According to all-accounts, the monument was 
one which might have well awakened the enthusiasm of a 
monarch who saw his great work just on the point of com- 
pletion. It was in height ‘‘an hundred foot wanting one, 
and on every side four cubits square”—hewn out of the 
solid rock. ‘‘ Certes,” says Pliny, according to an old trans- 
lator, ‘‘ this obeliske was a piece of worke so admirable that 
when King Cambyses had woon the citie when it stood by 
assault, and put all within to fire and sword, having burnt 
all before him, as far as to. the very foundation and under- 
pinning of the obeliske, commanded expressly to quench 


“the fire ; and so in a kind of reverence yet unto a masse and 


pile of stone, spared it, who had no regard at all of the citie 
besides.” 

The story of the young prince cruelly bound to the sum- 
mit of a pinnacle, which, it was feared, might prove too 
ponderous for the engines by which it was to be raised, 
does not perhaps belong to the obelisk before St. Peter's ; 
but there is another story almost equally sensational which 
certainly does. Most travelers to Rome have probably 
heard the circumstances under which the Bresca family ac- 
quired the privilege of supplying the Papal Chapel with 
palms on Palm Sunday. The obelisk, it should be ob- 
served, is one of two which, according to Herodotus, Phero 
dedicated in the temple of the sun in gratitude for his 
recovery from blindness, with which he had been afflicted 
for ten years. One of these stones had been brought to 
Rome by Caligula and erected in the circus of Nero, a spot 
now indicated by a square stone within the precincts of St. 
Peter’s, where it fell into neglect and became partially 
buried. Sixtus V., long before he became pope, had been 
heard to declare that he should like to attain the pontifi- 





cate, if only that he might restore this ancient monument 
and place it in a position worthy of it. On eventually 
becoming pope, he at once took the work in hand, and, 
says Dr. Burton, ‘‘ So great was the interest excited by this 
undertaking, and so much importance was attached by the 
pope to the solemnity of its execution, that during the ele- 
vation of the obelisk it was ordered that no person should 
speak, under pain of death. One of the Bresca family, of 
the ancient republic of St. Remo, being present at the time, 
and seeing the ropes on the point of breaking from the great 
friction, violated the order for silence by calling for water.” 
The Papal Guards instantly seized him, as represented in a 
painting now in the library of the Vatican, but upon being 
brought forward into the presence of the pope he was asked 
to name a reward for the service he had rendered, and, as 
most visitors to Rome have heard related, he requested the 
privilege of supplying the boughs for Palm Sunday —a 
privilege which the family is said to enjoy to this day. 
Egypt is pre-eminently the land of obelisks, and from 
thence at various times huge monoliths have been exported 
to various parts of the world. The largest ever taken to 
England from the land of the Pharaohs was one taken by 
Belzoni, and now standing, we believe, at Kingston Hall, 
Dorsetshire. The monolith of this one is twenty-two feet 
one inch long, as compared with the sixty-three feet monolith 
of the obelisk which it is proposed to place on the Thames 
Embankment. The entire height of the monument at 
Kingston Hall is, we believe, included in the dimensions 
given ; but with the pedestal on which it was originally 
mounted, the one just presented to England by the Viceroy 
would reach a height of seventy-nine feet. This, like all 
the larger Egyptian obelisks, is of red granite from Syene, 
and the fact that such enormous blocks of stone should havo 
been quarried and deeply engraved, though so amazingly 
hard that thousands of years have made comparatively little 
impression upon them, indicates, of course, very high at- 
tainments in mechanical and engineering skill. It is sup- 
posed that the rough masses of rock were originally torn 
from the quarries in a manner similar to that by which the 
stone for the great granite obelisk of Seringapatam was ob- 
tained at the beginning of the present century. ‘‘ A groove 
about two inches wide and deep,” to quote the words of a 
well-known writer on this subject, ‘‘ was chiseled out by the 
workmen in the line where it was required to separate the 
stone, which being done, a fire was kindled upon it from 
end to end, and kept up until the stone was sufficiently 
heated, when the embers weré blown off and cold water 
poured into the groove, whereby a clear fracture in the 
stone was made without further trouble.” The rough 
hewing out of the solid rock, however, was but part of the 
work ; and when it is stated that five hundred different 
plans were submitted to Sixtug,V. before it was determined 
to intrust the removal of the obelisk now before St. Peter’s 
to Carlo Fontana, that it cost £9,000 to accomplish, though 
moved only a few yards, and that six hundred men, forty- 
six cranes, and one hundred and forty horses were requisite 
for the work, some faint idea may be formed of the toil and 
treasure that have been expended in the creation and erec- 
tion of these colossal monuments all over Egypt, and in thie 
conveyance of them to various parts of the more modern 
world. 


Common sense is looked upon as a vulgar quality, bus 
nevertheless it is the only talisman to conducf us prosper- 
ously through the world. The man of refined sense has 
been compared to one who carries about with him nothing 
but gold, when he may be every moment in want of smaller 
change. 
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THE JACKASS RABBIT, 


Irishman who is reported to have exclaimed, in 
ss a jackass for the first time, ‘‘ Be jabers! the 
all the rabbits!’ had have en 
countered one of our American jackass- rabbits, he would 


7 


have be hi i 


Ir the 
coming acré 


reat great grandfather of 


1 an animal surpassing in length of ear even the 
ancestor to whom his rabbits were accredited. 
The jackass-rabbit’s ears in fact, much longer than 
his head. Flapping among the stunted vegetation of the 


plains, as their owner covers the 


are, 


country with a series of 
ears might be, and, in fact, often 
are, mistaken for a bird in flight, skimming along near the 
surface of the ground, 

When frightened, however, the Texas hare, as it is some- 
times called, lays the ears close back, brings its body into 
the form of a semicircle, the flora of its habitat 
with flying 
leaps that bea 
it in safety from 
the wolf, or 
even from the 
swifter hawk. 

Its swiftness, 
which is un- 
paralleled 


among hares, is 


prodigious bounds, these 


and clears 


its only means 
of safety, as it 
seeks no other 
hiding-place or 
protection than 
a little scratch 
in the earth, or 
the shade 
afforded 
sage-bush. 
The contrast 
of color 
the head 
tail is 
cided 


running 


by a 


about 

and 
very de- 
when 
from 
you, the posi- 
tion which 
it is usually 
The 
general color of 
the back 
light brownish 
yellow. The 
of the 
rump, the tibial 
region all around, and the outer surfaces of the forelegs, 
light ashy or bluish gray, finely and faintly marked with 
paralleled lines of black. The tail is white beneath and 
black above ; the nape and base of the ear 


in 


seen. 


is a 


sides 


THE 


s are black ; 
abdomen beneath, pure white. 

In some localities, during the Winter, the coarse and 
stinking creosote-plant constitutes its only food. Its ability 
to sustain itself upon such a diet is evidence of its hardi- 
hood, and proves it able to exist where any other animal of 
the kind would perish. 

Although by no means a delicate morsel, its flesh being 
hard and dry, highly and not very pleasantly flavored, it is 
often eaten, and it has probably not seldom kept travelers 
alive when no other food was to be had, . It brines forth 
two or three young at a birth. 

Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens), gives a graphic account 





JACEASS RABBIT. 


get under way again. 
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, of this animal in ‘Roughing It.” We cannot do better 
than transcribe his humorous and characteristic description: 
** As the sun was going down,” he says, ‘‘ we saw the first 
specimen of an animal, known familiarly over two thousand 
miles of mountain and desert—from Kansas clear to the 
Pacific Ocean—as the “‘ jackass-rabbit.” He is well named. 
He is just like any other rabbit, except that he is from one- 
third to twice as large, has longer legs in proportion to his 
size, and has the most preposterous ears that ever were 
mounted on any creature but a jackass. 

“When he is sitting quiet, thinking about his sins, or is 
absent-minded, or unapprehensive of danger, his majestic 
ears project above him conspicuously ; but the breaking of 
a twig will scare him nearly to death, and then he tilts his 
ears back gently, and starts for home. All you can seo 
then for the next minute is his long form stretched out 
straight, and “streaking it” through the low sage-bushes, 

head erect, eyes 
right, and ears 
just canted to 


the rear, but 
showing you 


where the ani- 
mal is, just the 
if he 
carried a jib. 
“Now and 
then he makes 
a marvelous 
spring with his 
long hind-le¢s 
high over the 
stunted sage- 
bushes, 


Same as 


and 
scores a leap 
that would 
make a horse 
Pres 
ently he comes 
down to a long, 
graceful ‘ lope,’ 
and shortly he 
mysteriously 
disappears. Ho 
has crouched 
behind 
bush, and will 
sit there, and 
listen and 
tremble until 
you get within 
six feet of him, 
when he will 
But one must shoot at the creature 
once, if he wishes to see him throw his heart into his heels, 
and do the best he knows how. He is frightened clear 
through now, and he lays his long ears down on his back, 
straightens himself out like a yardstick every spring he 


envious. 


a sage 


makes, and seatters miles behind him with an easy indiffer- 
ence that is enchanting. 

‘“‘Our party made this specimen ‘hump himself,’ as the 
conductor said. The secretary started him with a shot from 
the Colt. I commenced spitting at him with my weapon, 
and all at the same instant old ‘ Allen’s’ whole broadside let 
go with a rattling crash, and it is not putting it too strong 

| to say that the rabbit was frantic. He dropped his ears, set 

| up his tail, and left for San Francisco at a speed which can 
only be described as a flash and a vanish. Long after he 
was out of sight. we could hear him whiz.” 
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HALLOWE’EN.— SOWING HEMPSEED IN THES 
CHURCHYARD, 


A ROMANCS OF 


A ROMANCE HALLOWL'EN., 


Sopuy LANGHAM’s DIARY. 


OF 


Maupon Haun, October 27th, 1846.—We have been a 
week here to-day, and I have never once opened my diary. 
There is a blank in my book from that day we left our dear 
mother and our quiet house till this day, October 27th. 

Our parting from mamma was a sad one. We had never 
left her before, and both Margery and I feared she would 
be very lonely without us. We did not, on that account, 
wish to accept Miss Langham’s invitation, but our mother 
thought it best that we should. 

Because my father (the son of a younger son) was not 
rich, only possessing the pay of an officer in the army ; and 
because he had married a country clergyman’s daughter 
with only a moderate dowry, they scarcely took any notice 
of him. 

Sir Jonathan Langham, his uncle, lived in great style at 
Maldon Hall, but after his death the maiden heiresses with- 
drew altogether from the world, and saw no one, not even 
intimate friends. We had forgotten their existence when 
Miss Langham’s letter came. 

In her advanced age she had lost her sister, and shortly 
after Miss Augusta’s death a singular mortality had de- 


this part of the letter. Miss Langham could not ascribe 
our visit to any mercenary motive. 

It was a cold Autumn twilight when we entered the park ; 
and a feeling of strange awe, a kind of misgiving of ap- 
proaching evil, stole over me as I watched the old trees 
bowing their heads solemnly toward us, as if in token of a 
gloomy welcome. 

Maldon is a noble old pile ; and as we stepped into the 
ancient hall, and glanced round at the pillars and arches, 
the old armor and trophies of the chace, I could not help 
liking to feel that it had been the home of my ancestors. 

A butler, whose age and appearance were in good keep- 
ing with the dwelling, ushered us into the grand library, 
lighted by a large, glowing fire, near which sat an old lady, 
who rose as we entered, and advanced to greet us. 

She led us to seats near the fire, and began by inquiring 
after the health of our mother, assuring us she felt grateful 
to mamma for permitting us to visit her. 

**T knew your father very intimately in my youth,” she 
said ; ‘‘ we were cousins, you know, but time and the changes 


of the world divided us. He was some years younger than 


| myself, but he is gone first.” 





prived her of the two nephews who were next in succession | 


to the property. ‘‘She was alone,” she said, ‘‘in the world ; 
and a yearning had come over her to see and make acquaint- 
ance with poor Frank Langham’s children. Would my 
mother spare us to her for a few weeks ?” 

** Allow me, however,” continued the writer, ‘‘ to explain 
that it is not with any view as to the disposal of my fortune 
that I send this invitation. Unhappily, my father’s will 
disposes of it, after the death of his daughters, to the next 
male heir, and this heir now appears to be a young Irish- 
man, very distantly related. He is to visit me shortly.” 

My mcither was decided in her resolution to let us go, by 


She sighed deeply, and gazed for a moment into the blaz- 
ing fire. Then turning her gaze full on us, she added, ad- 
dressing me : 

‘**You most resemble your father.”’ 

**Yes,” I replied ; ‘“‘ Margery is exactly like our mother.” 

‘*T have two other guests beside yourselves,” she said, 
after a pause. ‘‘The heir of Maldon, Mr. Cornelius O’Hal- 
loran, and a Langham—though of a remote branch. They 
are out shooting, but will be introduced to you at dinner. 
Perhaps now you would like to go to your rooms and take 
off your bonnets.” 

We assented, and were conducted by Miss Langham her- 
self to two charming bedrooms opening en suite with a small 
boudoir. 

‘These three rooms are at your disposal,” she said. 
‘Shall I send my maid to you ?” 
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{ declined with thanks ; adding, that we had no lady’s 
maid ourselves, and could dress without assistance ; ‘‘ or at 
least,” I added, ‘‘ we help each other.” 

The old lady nodded approvingly, and walked away. 
unpacked and prepared for dinner. 

Just before dinner the two guests were introduced to us 
by Miss Langham. Her companion, a pleasant, chatty per- 
son, and the rector, a rather taciturn old gentleman, were 
of our party. The rector’s silence was atoned for, however, 
by the ceaseless chatter of Mr. O’Halloran. He is the most 
astounding individual I ever met! Tall, handsome, and 
admirably dressed, he is nevertheless vulga®! Yes, the heir 
of Maldon would never be taken for a gentleman if one did 
not know his birth. I could not help observing that he both 
watched and imitated Anthony Langham, who is as distin- 
guished-looking as a Langham should be. 

I have learned since from Miss Langham’s companion, 
that the old lady is sensible of the want of refinement in 
If he had not 
made his appearance in the most unexpected way, Maldon 
would have descended to Mr. Anthony Langham, as next 
male heir. 

Mr. O'Halloran is much struck with Margery’s beauty, 
and offers her the wildest homage, paying her compliments 
so personal as to be quite unpleasant. My sister blushes 
and looks indignant ; but he cannot perceive that he has 
offended. We do not see a great deal of him, that is a com- 
fort, as he is shooting all day about the preserves, or rather, 
I fancy, talking to the gamekeepers, as Anthony says he is 
not a good shot. 

I cannot now recall and put in their right places the little 
incidents, the sayings, doings, thoughts and feelings of the 
past week. So adieu, neglected time! All the impression 
thou hast left is just that I love Miss Langham, like her 
companion, detest the heir, and pity young Langham, who 
should have been the master of the old place. 

Margery does not share my horror of O’Halloran. She 
began by lauyhing at him ; she now laughs with him, and 
actually declares that his eyes are very fine, and that he is 
handsomer than Anthony Langham ! 

October 28ru.—We are to have a large party here on Hal- 
lowe’en. Miss Langham likes keeping up old customs, and 
we are to have all the weird rites of the charmed evening 
carried out. She has presented Margery and me with new 
dresses for the occasion—very pretty ones they are. 

My beautiful sister has evidently won the hearts of both 
our kinsmen. Anthony Langham loves her, I can see, 
though he is kept from her side by the constant watchful- 
ness of Mr. O’Halloran; so, to console himself, he takes 
refuge with me, and admires her to me, and listens to my 
sisterly praises with pleased smiles. Happy Margery! If 
she marries him she will be truly fortunate. I told her so 
this evening as we were dressing for dinner, but she only 
laughed, and said : 

“What should we live on, Sophy ? 
for dower.” 

Hallowe’en came. A large party assembled in the stately 
saloon, opened for the first time in forty years. We hada 
grand dinner, at which Miss Langham did not preside, the 
rector taking her place; and after dinner we joined her in 
the drawing-room, and began, under her direction, the 
magic rites of the evening. We burned nuts together 
(having named them first) and read a laughing augury from 
their explosion or quiet combustion. We felt (blindfolded) 
for cups holding earth, water, emptiness, and one a pocket- 
pistol, these symbols being prophetic of our fuiure hus- 
bands’ professions ; and Mr. O’Halloran loudly exclaimed 
against the truth of the oracles, when Margery put her little 
lands into the empty basin, which foreboded single life, 


We 


her kinsman, and regrets the relationship. 


He has only his wits 
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The fun of the evening moved even Miss Langham to merrg 
smiles. It must have seemed as if a glimpse of her youth 
had revisited her. During a pause she said, ‘‘ There ara 


| some Hallowe’en rites more trying to the nerves than tuese; 


sowing hempseed for example.” 

‘‘What is that ?” we asked, simultaneously, 

“The lady who questions fate,” she replied, ‘takeg 
some hempseed, goes at midnight to the churchyard, and 
sows it round the belfry tower from whence peal the mar. 
riage-bells, and says : 


“* Hempseeds, I sow you; 
Hempseeds, I mow you; 
And he that shall marry me, 
Come after me and harrow ye.’’ 


We laughed, and O’Halloran declared that he wished some 
of the ladies would try it. A universal exclamation of dis- 
like to the experiment followed, when a footman entered, 
and told him that a person wished to speak to him on im- 
perative business. 

I fancied that O'Halloran changed countenance a little, 
but he laughed still, and hoping that somebody would prove 
heroic and try the hempseed sowing, he left the room. 

The conversation continued on the same subject,| till, in 
playful daring, I offered to sow hempseed myself. For a 
moment Miss Langham hesitated, then she replied : 

**So you shall, Sophy! Only I stipulate that you shall 
wrap yourself in a large shawl, and sow your hempseed 
running to keep yourself warm. The church is so close aé 
hand and so private that there is no real cause for fear.” 

‘Surely you won’t go, Miss Sophy !” was the general 
cry, and Mrs. Moore, approaching me, remonstrated in a 
low tone ; but I persisted in it. 

About ten minutes or a quarter to twelve I left the hall 
alone, wrapt in a heavy shawl, which I drew over my head. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and my shadow was 
cast on the gravel carriage road almost as distinctly as in the 
sunshine. The wind sighed mournfully through the trees 
that waved their large arms above my head ; and & confess 
when I turned down the steps leading to the churchyard,a 
thrill of awe—I would not allow it to be fear — passed 
through me. 

As I approached the church more closely, this feeling of 
reverential reluctance to perform my foolish task increased. 
But it was combated by the fear of ridicule, and of the 
doubts my companions might feel as to my real motive. So 
I took the basket, and scattered the hempseed, whispering 
the formula, as I ran round the tower. Suddenly, I heard 
the sound of footsteps. I darted into an embrasure, and 
crouched breathless behind a large buttress. The next’ 
moment I heard voices as well as footsteps. 

‘*T tell you,” said one voice, “‘It is of no use to make a 
fool of yourself. You must get the property at once, or 
you will be found out. Here’s the dose, if you like to give 
it to her.” 

‘*No,” replied the voice of O'Halloran. ‘I can’t do if. 
She is very old. I will wait and see what will come of it; 
if I am found out, why even then we shall have a good 
booty. We are sure of the plate, if we don’t get the 
estates. But we are all right, and shan’t fail of success. 
Having taken in the lawyer hitherto, as well as the old 
woman, we have no real cause to fear at present ; it’s noth- 
ing but your impatience to share the property that makes 
you urge such haste, uncle Ned.” 

‘Uncle Ned !” the voice of the speaker thus named, was 
that of a tall, fine-looking footman, whom Miss Langham 
had engaged soon after her sister’s death, when she resumed 
her long interrupted intercourse with the world. 


“Well, you have heard what John Green said. He 
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wouldn’t have come down to-night to warn us for nothing. | 
Give her this dose,” continued the voice of the footman, 
“and you will be master here by to-morrow.” 

“1 have said I won't, and I won't,” replied O'Halloran, 
doggedly. ‘‘ You may do it yourself, if you like ; but mind, 
I don’t consent to it.” 

The footman laughed, and said, ‘‘A precious bull that ! 
but I am too old a bird to be took with chaff. I ain’t going 
to put my head in an ’alter for any one; but I advise you 
to take Jack’s advice and warning. Now I must go; I 
shall be missed.” 

They moved on. The next minute O’Halloran’s foot 
crushed something, quite audibly in the stillness. 

* Hilloa !” said he, with an oath, ‘‘ what’s this ? Hemp- 
seed all along the path!” Another oath. ‘‘ Some of those 
confounded gals have been strewing them! Can we have 
been overheard ?” 

“ Nobody was here a minute or two ago,” replied Ned ; 
“T looked behind every buttress before we began our talk.” 

“They may have come since. Follow the track of the 
seed,” said O’Halloran. 

And they did follow it with fatal accuracy, and drew me, 
shivering with fear and horror, from my hiding-place. 

““Miss Sophy!” cried uncle Ned, in a tone of dismay. 
Then, with fearful oaths, which even now ring in my ears, 
he drew a large claspknife from his pocket. I saw the 
blade glitter in the moonlight. 

“Ned,” said O’Halloran, in a whisper, ‘‘it won’t do! 
Detection would be certain. Go home and wait, for fear 
you should be missed ; I will take care of the gal.” 

Ned loosed his hold, but O’Halloran held my other arm. 

*‘ Now, Miss Sophy,” he said, as we were left alone, ‘‘ you 
have learned your fate, and no mistake. Die you must, 
and that this instant, unless you swear that you will never 
tell a word of what you’ve heard this blessed night.” 

I hesitated ; surely death would be preferable to even an 
involuntary participation in so terrible a fraud. But life 
seemed more precious to me than the old inheritance of our 
race. I weighed (with the rapidity of excited thought) my 
mother’s and Margaret’s tears against the wrong done to 
Anthony Langham. Besides, uncle Ned evidently feared 
detection. It might come without my aid. Moreover, I 
am ashamed to confess it, I was dreadfully afraid of being 
murdered! Fear confused all my perceptions, 

“‘Come,” he said, ‘‘ will you swear ?” 

I faltered an assent, and there, under the gray shadow of 
the church, the impostor dictated an oath so dreadful that I 
shudder now at the bare recollection of it. 

* And now, Miss Sophy,” he said, when my pale lips had 
faltered it out, ‘‘we will go home. You have been sowing 
hempseed, and I (suspecting your intention) followed you 
for a joke, and frightened you greatly. Recollect that that 
is the story for aunt Langham.” 

I obeyed in stunned despair, and we left the churchyard. 
As we ascended the few steps from the gate to the park, we 
met Anthony Langham hastening toward them. He said 
they had been alarmed at my long absence, and Miss Lang- 
ham had sent him to look for me. 

O'Halloran at once related how he had followed me for a 
joke, and how I had been so frightened by his shadow that 
I had nearly fainted, and was only just able to walk home. 
This story my pale looks certainly confirmed. Anthony 
looked very vexed, I thought, and said, ‘‘Such jokes are 
foolish and dangerous. I feared to watch over your safety, 
Miss Sophy,” he continued, ‘‘as I wished to have done, lest 
I might involuntarily alarm you, should you see me; and I 
did not think any one would take the liberty of really fol- 
lowing you.” 





“Oh, it is nothing,” I said ; ‘‘ nonsense appears to belong 
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to Hallowe'en ; and my fear was too absurd to be anything 
but ridiculous.” 

Everything that followed seems confused to my memory. 
I know that Anthony blamed Miss Langham for her folly, 
and said her age was her only excuse for permitting such a 
thing ; and that O'Halloran agreed with him and (quite 
truthfully, I doubt not) regretted that I had undertaken 
the adventure. And then we reached home; and there 
were idle jests from the young people, upon Mr. O’Hal- 
loran’s having ‘“‘ harrowed my hempseed !” 

I fancied that both Margery and Anthony Langham were 
very silent, and even appeared displeased ; but then my 
mind was too disturbed for me to be capable of clearly 
judging of anything. Certainly Margery’s ‘‘Good-night” 
was colder than usual. 

NovemBeErR 2.—When I woke this morning I cannot de- 
scribe the acute,mental pain that came with the recollection 
of my discovery and my oath. All the cruel wrong done to 
Anthony Langham, the imposition practised on Miss Lang- 
ham, the horrible association with a low London thief 
forced upon us, rushed on my mind at once, 

I scarcely know how I have got through the day. 

Anthony Langham has been cold and distant. That 
horrid O’Halloran began by paying me great attention, but 
perceived my disgust, and prudently left my side. 

NovemMBER 3.—I had far better have died! far better ! 

He—the wretch! the monster! the possible murderer, 
has proposed to Margery—has been accepted ! 

I have kneeled at her feet ; I have implored her not to 
marry him. She denies that it és for his wealth she ac- 
cepted him; she says she loves him! She accuses me of 
mean jealousy. Oh, Margery, my own sister—my darling, 
if you could but know ! 

O’Halloran caught me alone for a few moments after I 
had learned the news. He began by urging on me the fact 
that he was restoring to us the inheritance of the family ; 
that we should benefit by his crime ; when I gave utterance 
to my agony, my disgust, my horror, and warned him that, 
if he persisted in seeking Margery’s hand, I might be 
tempted to break my oath, he threatened to take my life. 
What shall I do? What will be the end ? 

I have been very ill since I wrote last in this volume, and 
remember nothing of many unrecorded days. A brain-fever 
prostrated me. They sent for my mother : she came, and at 
once installed herself by my bedside. 

One night, while she was watching, she heard me say, ‘‘ if 
I die, they will read my diary.”s 

‘*Miss Sophy often says that, ma’am,” observed the 
nurse, who sat up with mamma. ‘ Her diary runs a deal 
in her head.” 

‘“Where is it?” asked my mother, a sudden thought 
darting into her mind. ‘‘Go and ask Miss Margery.” 

Margery had locked my book up at the beginning of my 
illness—she gave it to the nurse ; and my mother, believing 
that her Sophy had no secrets from her, opened it. 

The whole secret was plain now. The next morning, 
almost at day-dawn, my mother sought the rector and con- 
fided the tale to him. He came up and saw Miss Langham, 
then rode off and secured a police-inspector at once. 

O’Halloran and the footman were taken into custody, 
O’ Halloran fell on his knees and confessed everything. 

They are both now enduring penal servitude for Jife. 

It seems that Edward, the footman, was one of a gang of 
London thieves, who, witha false character, had got himself 
engaged in Miss Langham’s family, for the purpose of rob- 
bing the house. Soon after his arrival, Jervis, the butler, 
related to him the family history, and how Mr. Anthony 
Langham was heir, because Miss Dorothy Langham, a great- 
niece of Sir Jonathan’s, had never been heard of since she 
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ran away with the Irish officer to 
trace her or find that she had left 
lawyers had advertised for them 
nephew who had received a good 
thought, pass for the heir. 


America ; nor could they 
any children, though the 
Ned had a 


education, and might, he 


many times, 


With the aid of a low attorney | 


employed by thieves, a plot was so ably concocted that even | 


Miss Langham’s cautious man of business was deceived, and 
the footman’s nephew was received at Maldon Hall as its 
future possessor. 

Doubts had, however, occurred since to the family lawyer, 
and he had sent a clerk to America to investigate more 
closely the pretender’s claims. 





Knowledge of this had ! 


and refuses to accept the refusal I gave him while I believed 
my silence so cruelly wronged him. 

We are, therefore, to Miss Langham’s great joy, be- 
trothed, and are to be married early in the Spring. 


THE BLACK GROUSE, 

Tue grouse are the nearest approach in game-birds to our 
domestic fowl. They are robust, round-bodied, frequenting 
heathy woods, feeding on young shoots, tender buds, and 
berries, in pine and spruce forests and cedar swamps, in the 
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THE 


reached Green and induced him to come down to Maldon 
to warn his confederates. 

Humbly do I thank Providence which has so mercifully 
revealed this iniquity before it was too late. For even 
if it had been discovered by the lawyer the discovery 
would have come only after Margery’s marriage, and 
would have overwhelmed us all with disgrace. But my 
happy illness and this dear book saved her from such a fate, 
and she has just now implored me to forgive her. 
dear Margery : 
weep over her. 


Poor 
I could only draw her to my bosom and 


Anthony, whose despair at my danger touched my 
mother, has won from her the second secret of my diary, 
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| 


| 
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BLACK GROUSE. 


northern regions of Europe, Asia and America, The blick 
grouse shown in our illustration is about two feet long, the 
female being somewhat smaller ; the general color is steel- 
blue, with brown breast and sides; the wing coverts deep 
brown, with delicate yellowish waves ; the tail beautifully 
forked, the upper coverts black, the under tipped with 
white. 

The black grouse, or black cock, is still found on the 
moors in Scotland, and in some parts of England, and, to- 
gether with the red grouse, tempts innumerable sportsmen 
annually to spend their leisure months on the moors. 

The nests of the grouse family are generally in the 
ground, loosely put together. 
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Tr was the day after this éclaircissement that Frank Wyatt 
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s his voice, 
4 . . + 
LOVE. which was rather strange in Frank. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CHATEAU DE CARILLON. 


sister. 


Johnny. 





put his sketching materials in his pocket and strolled off to “Then what is it, I wonder ?” said Agnes. 
Carillon, to :, 

pay his . visit Then 

to Mme @ AN A 

Yves. The 

happy natural 

life eat the i 

ehiteau was ul ert hi 
sadly inter- DUOC 


fered with. 
Marie 
him 


avoided 
as much 
as possible, 
and was cross 
to everybody 
else, so that a 


cloud seemed 
to have come 
over the 
bright sky of 
Les Sapini- 
éres. Frank 
thought that 
no doubt this 
would soon 
pass away, but 
at the time it 
was disagree- 
able. Johnny 
went off im- 


mediately after 
breakfast for 
another day’s 
shooting with 


the Maire; 
Mine. de St. 


Hilaire hur- 
ried to 
a consultation 
with her 
gneron ; Marie 
went up-stairs 


away 


vi- 


to her own 
room; and 
Agnes came 
out to her 


elder brother, 
who 
smoking on 
the terrace. 
“Prank, 
have you and 
Marie 
quarreling ?” 
she said. ‘* She 
seems very 
much 


was 


been 


upset 
about some- 
thing. It was 


are generally gone in the morning.” 


‘* Poor little 
are the best of 


Agnes looked up curiously into her brother’s face.* In 
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‘* WILL YOU HAVE THEM ?”’ SHE SAID, HOLDING THEM SUDDENLY OUT TO HIM. 


the same last night, but her little tempers 


mortal!” said Frank. ‘‘Quarreling? No: we 
friends.” 


” 


would be rather a bore than otherwise. 
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at any rate, there was a touch of real feeling, 
At least, if he had 
any feeling, he seldom condescended to show it to his 
Now he was gazing down the avenue with a far- 
away dream in his eyes, which might have belonged to 


‘Can she be 
unhappy over 
that 

““T thought 


you 





women 
were always 
so sharp- 
sighted. Have 
you lived with 
Marie all this 
time, and fan- 


cied she 


was 
happy? Per- 
haps it is as 
well for her, 


for you never 
have any 
mercy on each 
other.” 
“What do 
you mean, 
Frank ?” 
“Well, I 
wonder what 
you would do 
in her place ? 
If you were 
dragged 
an engage- 
ment which 


into 


, Was misery to 


you, and could 
not 
would you be 
and 
as cheerful as 


escape, 
as brave 


she is, poor 
little thing! 
and as deter- 
mined to live 
up to your 
principles and 
keep your 
word, what- 
ever it might 
<ost you ?” 

‘* But is she 
so unhappy 
about that, do 
you think ?” 
said Agn es, 
anxiously. . 
‘She does not 
seem so to me. 
She likes go- 
ing to Roche- 
mar, and one 
night when 


we were talking, she told me that she meant to be happy, 
that they would agree very well, and be always amiable to 
each other, and that she wanted nothing better. In fact,” 
Agnes added, smiling, ‘she thought that too much love 








~~ 


FRANK 


>. 


‘I believe she las changed her mind,” said Frank. ‘1 


LESLIE’S 


am rather sorry we came to France this Autumn,” he went | 





on, after a pause. ‘it is not pleasant to see this kind of 
thi i dear, charming little girl like Marie sacrificed in 
this way, and feeling herself bound by a false idea of honor 
to keep to the arrangement that other people have made for 
her. Of course such things are happening every day, but 
it is only personal experience that shows oue how monstrous 

Aones looked and listened in great surprise, for her brother 


in these words was giving her a totally new view of his own 
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Frank began to langh. 
“Go away? Thank you. Your ideas always are origi- 
nal, What would be the use of running away now ?” 

“Tt would be much better and happier both for you and 
for Marie if you were to see no more of each other.” 

“It would not make the slightest difference to either of 


us, and would ‘give rise to all sorts of remarks. Absurd! 
As if we were two babies who could not control our feel- 
ings. Marie would despise the idea. IL thougut you were 
a sensible woman.” 
** As to that,” said Agnes, ‘‘ one has one’s instincts ; and 
[ believe Marie would agree with me.” 
“You may ask her, if you have the face to do it. Tf you 
| and she unite in driving me away, you may possibly sue- 


character. Frank so deeply concerned in another person’s | 
troubl rank speaking earnestly and with a slight trem- 
ulousness in his voice, forsaking all his cool philosophy, 
and iniiuenced by the same winds of human sympathy 


which drive ordins mortals to and fro in the world! 
What could it all: She laid 
her hand gently on his arm, and looked up into the hand- 
some face under its changed aspect, her own full of a feeling 
which could seldom venture to show itself. 


ry 


ean ? That was only too clear. 


**T wish we had not come, indeed,” she said, ‘if you are 
to be made unhappy. Oh, what a pity! I had no idea of 
this !” 

‘Whatever your ideas may 


y be, you had better keep them 
to yoursel!.” said Frank. 


* Of course But is there nothing that can be done ?” 
Don’t be absurd. One must bearit. But I wish it was 
< } 1) , SA 
But are you sure—are you certain that she——” 
‘Yos,” said Frank. 
He threw his cigar over the wall, and began pacing up 


aud down the terrace, with his hands in his pockets, and a 
sad, discontented face bent toward the 

‘* How did you find out ?” said Agnes, walking along be- 
side him, 

‘* Don’t ask stupid questions. Could we liv 
house without finding each other out ?” 

** How dreadfully unfortunate !” said Agnes. 

Marie, in the room above » peepe d through her shutters 
and saw the brother and sister walking up and down in the 
sun. She watched them for a minute and then turned 
away. Instinct told her that they were talking about her, 
in to feel that she 


} rounu i 


»in the same 


the poor little imprisoned bird, who beg 





| out saying a word of this. 


ceed 
But I shall never forgive 
friendly.’ 

“T am sure your best friend could not give any other 
advice.” 

“*T hate that cant. However,” said Frank, ‘‘as no doubt 
you are aware, nothing that any one can do could possibly 
make the affair anything but hopeless. So you may do as 
you please. If you think I shall make a fool of myself, do 
your best to drive me away. I think you may trust Marie 
her own hands. She is surrounded with high walls 


Women can always do those things if they choose. 
I thought you meant to he 


yor, 


’ 


in 
enough.” 

“Frank, don’t be angry with me. I am most heartily 
sorry for you. It is only that I can’t bear to sec you suffer- 
ing from disappointment like this——” 

“Yes, I know,” said Frank. ‘All right. You are a 
good old girl. But I can tell you that absence would be 
anything but acure. Be as kind to Marie as you can, with 
I shall be out of the way this 


I am going down to Carillon to look at the 


afternoon. 


| chateau.” 


should die if she might not fly away W ith them to freedom | 


over the sea. 


Agnes, though wked, was very much touched and 
interested by all her brother said. He began talking about 


their English home, and making her fancy Marie there 
among all their friends, the idol and darling of 
throwing all the English girls into the 

and refinement, h 
which was part of 


every one, 
shade with her grace 
the delicate beauty 
This sort of talk went 


r cleverness, and 
r inheritance. 


on for about a qu: 


it-in spite of her own misgivings. But they suddenly be- 
came too strong for her. She pulled herself up, and came 
back with a sudden rebound to reality, when Frank ob- 
served that Mme. de Saint-Hilaire would have no rizht to 
complain if her granddaughter chose to do what her own 
first cousin had done. 

**Qh, Frank, we let ourselves talk like this, but we ar 
forgettin ’ Aones said. ‘It really is not right. We must 
remember her engagement. It is impossible to interfere 
now. I am very, very sorry about if all, but I can only 
give you one piece of advice,” 


* What is it ?” 

“Tm sure you will see that it is the only thing you ean 
do. We can easily think of some excuse. 
away. Perhaps Johnny and I need not—he 
engagemeusy with ML, de Valmont ; but you——” 


You must go 
has this 


| tesies. 


x of an hour, and Agnes entered into | 


( 


He left his sister in a state of puzzled misery, and walked 
off alone. He avoided the town, taking « short cut by 
lanes and the river-side, and was soon close to the old gray 
chateau. As he approached he saw M. and Mme. d’Yves 
in the garden. He wore a white ji :ket and a curly Panama 
hat. She was dressed like an Arcadian shepherdess, with 
bunches of flowers all over her gown, and a wreath round 
her hat, and a light cane in her hand. Two poodles and 
several pugs were disporting themselves about her. She 
saw I'rank as he came up, and immediately went forward to 
meet him. 

‘** Monsieur, I am charmed to see you. 
sent my husband—M. le Baron d’Yves. 
The sun is really too hot outside.” 

M. d’Yves flourished his hat and seconded his wife’s cour 
He was a man with a yellow complexion, and a 
thick, black mustache, and large, fine eyes, which had not 
much speculation in them. Neither was it a very agreeablo 
smile which showed his teeth so plainly. 


Allow me to pre- 
Come in, I beg. 


But Frank was ready to be pleased, and these people were 
determined to make themselves pleasant to him. They took 
him through a little arched door into the stone courtyard of 
the chateau, where flowering plants stood in pots and tubs 
against the brown, crumbling walls. Outside lay the gar- 
sun, and then the danciag river, A 


ght of steps in the thick old wall led up to madame’s salon, 


l 
len shining in the 
fl 
a long, narrow room, which might have been in Paris, so 
| crammed was it with furniture and ornaments—a soft carpet 
on the floor, tropical plants spreading out their luxuriance 
| of leaf and color and scent in the windows and all ‘ho 
recesses, glass and ormolu and china of all countries, two 
great lustre chandeliers shimmering from tho ceiling ; every 
| modern luxury that could help the owners to bear their 
| isolation, 
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Mme. d’Yves was quite pleased that the stranger should 
admire all her pretty things, and the three went round the 
room from one new ornament to another. Then she led 
the way along a passage and down some steps to a sulle-d- 
manger, all corners, in one of which a small table was laid 
out with ‘ gofiter,” and here Frank had to refresh himself 
after his walk. In other rooms M. d’Yves had to show his 
walls hung with curious old pictures, on which the opinion 
of an English amateur seemed to be invaluable. Then 
there were a collection of Roman coins, some old 
Gobelin tapestry, Celtic weapons found in the neighbor- 
hood, and more modern ones found in or near the chateau 
itself. M. d’Yves grew very animated among all these 
things, and he and Frank were deep in an antiquarian 
discussion, in which his visitor was surprised at the depth 
end accuracy of his knowledge, when Mme. d’Yves came 
back from speaking to a servant at the door. 

‘Mon ami, somebody is asking for you. I think it is 
one of your friends from Tours.” 

“ But what shall I do ?” exclaimed M. d’Yves ; *‘ this gen- 
tleman has not yet seen half the chateau. We have not 
even finished our talk on these coins. They must wait.” 

‘No, no; they are ina hurry. Monsieur will excuse you, 
I feel sure. I will do my best to entertain him till you 
return.” 

On this M. d’Yves took himself off, with many bows and 
apologies. ‘The lady led the way back to the salon, where 
suc made Frank establish himself in a low, satin-covered 
chair, which he found extremely comfortable, and sat down 
herself on one opposite. 

It was more difficult to talk to her than to her husband. 
She was very self-conscious, arranging herself in attitudes, 
tossing her ribbons, laughing affectedly, and talking in a 
high, strained voice, with an accent which seemed like an 
attempt at the Parisian, with a strong flavor of something 
very provincial. Still, with her wealth and all her pretty 
things about her, Frank could not help thinking that in an 
English country neighborhoed people would have contrived 
to swallow these defects, and he did not himself see why 
those ladies who had once made her acquaintance should 
have pecn unkind enough to drop it. But just then he felt 
impatient of good French society and all its ways, and thus 
was not disinclined to stand up for Mme. d’Yves against such 
people as t):e Rochemar family. 

“Your chateau is certainly very beautiful, madame,” said 
Frank, ‘‘ but you must find it dull sometimes, I dare say 
you are always glad to return to Paris.” 

“Sometimes I am glad enough,” nodded Mme. d’Yves ; 
**when the weather is bad, and there is nothing to do but 
to look out of the window. And sometimes my husband is 
away, and then it is dull enough. No visitors here, mon- 
sieur. You are the ‘first who has entered our doors for a 
fortnight, Allons, c’est assez triste. But France is a cheer- 
ful country, and no doubt you are very happy at Les Sapi- 
nidres ?” 

“Yes,” said Frank; but there was a shade of doubt in 
his tone. 

“‘Are you not ?” said Mme. d’Yves ; ‘‘ ol, yes, you must 
be perfectly happy. Madame your aunt, the good comtesse 

no one can be ériste in her house, there is life enough 
there. And mademoiselle—who should be happy if she is 
not ?” 

Frank began to feel rather uncomfortable, with Mme. 
d’Yves sitting upright on her chair close to him, and star- 
ing into his face, with a curious sort of laugh in her black 
eyes, 

**You are quite right, madame ; who, indeed ?” he said. 

“Ah, ma foi, I am glad to hear you say so. I was pre- 
Pumptuous enough to haye my little fears, my slight doubts. 





—_———" 


But you set my mind at rest, monsieur. When I hear of 
marriages being arranged all round me, I sometimes dare to 
wonder if these arrangements are quite pleasing to the 
young people themselves. And Mdlle. de Saint-Hilaire is 
so pretty, so gentille, that I am very glad to hear she is 
happy.” 





“Then you do not approve of these arrangements, 
madame ?” 

‘They are the fashion,” she said, shrugging her shoulders. 
* But one should speak from experience, and I have none. 
My own was a marriage of a very different sort.” 

‘**But I suppose,” said Frank, talking on quite calmly, 
‘that every inquiry is made by the parents to insure hap- 
piness. M. de Rochemar bears the highest character, I 
believe ?” 

Another shrng of those eloquent shoulders, and a rather 
more amused stare in the black eyes. 

**What should I know about his character ?” 

‘But you do know something, madame ?” said Frank, 
rather eagerly. 

‘*Nothing bad enough to break the engagement. He is 
proud, poor man, and stupid too. Nobody admires him 
but his own family, and they, you see, are bound to it. I 
have heard that they hate him in the army—but what are 
these reports? Less than nothing.” 

‘They are something, though, when one considers who is 
to be married to him,” said Frank, half to himself, 

‘*Monsieur,” said Mme. d’Yves, gravely, ‘when you are 
as old as Lam, you will see that it is useless to dream of 
interfering in affairs like these. M. le Marquis will treat 
his wife very well, no doubt. You English are so senti 
mental !” 

She put her head on one side, and looked at Frank xs if 
she was studying the character. He thought, prudently, 
that it might be as well to change the conversation. 

**T hope you like the English, madame,” he said. 

Mme. d’Yves had seen very little of them, but of course 
had plenty to say. Her husband knew more of them than 
she did. Some of them she thought must be charming ; 
others, perhaps, a little ‘“brusques,” but true, honest, 
affectionate. 

*T have always heard that they make the best hus- 
bands,” she said, smiling. ‘You are, perhaps, married, 
monsieur ?” 

** Not at all, madame.’ 

Frank had been rather sleepy and indifferent for the last 
few minutes, but this question roused him and made him 
laugh. Mme. d’Yves began to laugh too. 

‘* Tiens !” said she, lifting her eyebrows, and opening her 
eyes very wide ; ‘I thought it was quite a paternal interest 
that you took in the affairs of mademoiselle.” 

‘The interest of a cousin and a friend,” said Frank. 
What was he to do if this woman would persist in going 
back to the subject? After all, no harm could come of lis- 
tening to her remarks, and perhaps a ray of light might flash 
out somewhere. 

“Ah, I see very well,” said Mme. d’Yves. ‘‘I am slightly 
acquainted, both with M. de Rochemar and yourself, and ail 
I can venture to say is, that Iam sorry for Mdlle. de Saint- 
Hilaire.” 

**You have no cause, madame, though I suppose I must 
thank you for your goodness. T have neither the fortuns 
nor the position which would have enabled me, even if I 
had been here in time, to make myself a rival of M. d 
Rochemar.” 

** (est dommage,” said Mme, d’Yves, looking at him ap- 
provingly. 

Frank was not sure that those penetrating eyes of hers did 
not see a great deal more than he wished to show. 


’ 


He was 








half glad and half sorry that M. d’Yves came hurrying in, 
and that they all set out at once to wander through the intri- 
cacies of the curious old mass of buildings. 


‘There are marvelous stories of people having been hid- 


den here in the great Revolution,” sail M. d’Yves, as they 
went poking up a staircase in the thickness of the wall, lead- 
ing to a suite of wonderful little, ccll-lil 
not possibly be discerned fron outside. 
too, they have been found useful. 
sieur, and if I ask 
Four years ago the gendarmes were searching all over France 
for an unfortunate friend of mine who had ¢ 


ce rooms which could 
‘** And in later days, 
You are Engli-h, mon- 
you to keep a secret I know it is safe. 





t himself into 
For three months we kept him here, and 
then I dressed him up as a servant and took hi: 
country to Saint-Malo. 


a scrape in Paris. 


across the 





He is now safe in Cali! ia,” 


‘‘He must have been very grateful to you and your old 
chateau,” said Frank. 
‘Without doubt, monsieur. And tii is no action of 


my life on which I look back with greater pleasure. Al- 
lons! what is there more delightful than to help one’s 
friends in a difficulty ?” 

‘You are very generous, monsieur,” said Frank. ‘‘ When 
[ get into my next scrape, I shall wish I was one of your 
friends.” 


‘*Then, cher monsieur, do me the honor to accept my | 
friendship,” exclaimed M. d’Yves, advancing the tips of his | 


fingers, which Frank immediately seized and shook. 
They all laughed, and Mme. d’Yves made him a little, 
smiling bow. 
‘‘We shall not forget, monsieur,” she 
scrape—when is it likely to be ?” 
‘‘That indeed I cannot tell you, madame,” said Frank. 
‘But it is as well to be prepared beforehand.” 
He lingered so long among the curiosities of the chateau 
that it was too late to make a sketch that day. When he 


said. ‘* Your next 


went away his hosts walked with him to the corner of the | 


garden, and sauntered 
dahlias. 

Frank little thought, 
a clear path for himself through the misty chaos of the fu- 
ture, that he was the subject of an interesting conversation 
between the soi-disant baron and his wife, whose quick 
wits had not been long in taking measure of the young 
Anglais and his half-developed ideas. 

‘“*T tell you I am right,” said Mme. d’Yves, shaking her 
cane in the air. ‘ Now we shall see. For my part I per- 
ceive a prospect of revenge on ces maudits de Rochemar. 
When I have seen the young man again I will tell you 
Tais-toi; laisse-moi faire. Nous verrons.” 

Frank was inclined to be dull and silent at Les Sapin- 
iéres that evening, but he brightened up presently, finding 
that that strange little person, Marie, was herself again. 


more. 


On the terrace after dinner they were all laughing and | 
talking together, as if nothing had ever happened to disturb | 


their tranquillity. Agnes was the gravest among them. 
She could not understand Marie, and wondered at Frank, 
who had left her that morning in such an unhappy frame of 
mind. 

It was a very dark night, still and sultry. The lamp 
burned steadily on the little table in the middle of the 
group, as they drank their coffee, chatted, and played with 
Peloton. All the figures were brightly relieved against a 
black background, and among them Marie seemed to stand 


out the clearest ; her pale face was full of the restless life of | 


her country. 
“A bas, Peloton !” said she, putting down her cup, and 
leaning back in her chair. ‘‘ Allons! Ict us sing a little.” 


She did not look at Frank or address him ; but his voice 


was ready to join in, and the low, sweet harmony went ring- 
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back slowly between their rows of 


as he walked home, and tried to see 





— 
ing along the terrace and stealing softly down into the open 
country °* 
*“‘“Combien j'ai douce souvenance 
Du joli lieu de ma naissance! 
Ma sceur, qu’ils étaient beaux, ces jours 
De France! 
O mon pays, sois mes amours 


be 


Toujours ! 


‘**«TLeur souvenir fait tous les jours ma peine,” repeated 
Frank, when the song was done. ‘That is what we shall be 
saying this time next year.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Mme. de Saint- 
Hilaire leaned forward, and laid her hand kindly on his. 

‘*No, mon ami, the remembrance must be pleasant, not 
painful. Besides, I shall want you here again. I shall be 
alone—Marie will be gone ; you must come and cheer me.” 

“You are very kind,” said Frank ; “‘but I have a super- 
stition that no experience can be like the first. And what- 
ever pain there may be in the remembrance, it is still 

| ‘douce souvenance.’” 
| 
CHAPTER XV. 


SOME NEWS FROM ENGLAND. 


GNES still thought that if her brother 
did the right thing he would find some 
excuse for going away from Les Sapini- 
éres, even if it was only to make an 
excursion and come back again. But 
this idea found no favor with him. A 
day or two after his visit to Carillon 
she ventured to speak to him again, this 
time dropping down on him in the 
meadows, as he was making a sketch of 
the southwest side of the chateau. 

**Do you want anything?” said Frank, 
as she lingered near him, picking 
Autumn crocuses. 

I want to know how all this is going to end,” 
said Agnes, sitting down on the grass. ‘ What is going to 
become of you—and Marie ?” 

** What should you imagine ?” said Frank, looking up at 
the roof he was drawing. 

** Well, you are both cheerful enough outside, certainly. 
I know you havea great deal of self-command ; but Marie 
does rather surprise me.” 

‘“‘Her great-grandmother went smiling to the guillotine.’ 

‘That is true. There is something very wonderful about 
these Frenchwomen ; I have felt that for some time. Then 
poor Marie is also—going smiling to the guillotine ?” 

«Tf you choose to call it so, I can’t compliment you on 
your consistency.” 

**You have both made up your minds that things must 
remain as they are. Well, I suppose you are quite right, 
and you certainly behave like two Spartans ; but I think it 
must be very painful tor both of you.” 

‘* There is little enough pleasure in this life,” said Frank. 
**One can’t spare any of it, even if it is mixed with a strong 
dose of pain.” 

‘‘This visit is, of course, very delightful,” said Agnes, 
after a long pause; “but I almost wish it was over.” 

“Do you? Here’s Johnny ; what brings him down at 
such a pace ?” 

“Look here !” said Johnny, running into the meadow, 
and throwing himself down beside them, ‘“‘ here’s a black- 
edged letter from home. Make haste and open it, Agnes.” 

Agnes glanced down the first page of her letter, with an 
exclamation of distress : 

‘Oh, dear! Poor Uncle Francis! 
| Walter is dead !” 


sé Yes. 


Such sad news— 
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“Dead! Impossible !” exclaimed Frank, throwing down 
his drawing. ‘‘ When—how did it happen ?” 

‘‘At Maudsley, of fever. He was only ill a few days; 
he died last Sunday. What will Francis do 2?” 

The dead Walter’s three cousins remained together for a 
little time reading their mother’s letter, saying a word or 
two now and then. 
striking in the sudden news. The rich, fortunate, happy 
young fellow whom they had seen last in London, on 
their way to Paris only a few weeks had 


ago, who 


Ds 
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flirt. I'll tell you what, I don’t believe that the very nicest 


| girls, even in France, marry a man because they are told he 


is a good match.” 


‘*Oh, I don’t know that,” said Agnes. Her head felt con- 


| fused, and she could not quite tell what Johnny was driving 


To them all there was something awe- | 


been full of his plans for the Autumn, telling Frank and ~ 


Johnny that French sport was good for nothing, and they 
must make haste back to shoot with him! Poor Walter! 
They had not cared for him much ; he was almost too well 
contented with himself and all his belongings. His lonely 
old father had taught him to think himself perfection ; but 
no one could say that he was not always good-natured and 
generous, and ready to help other people out of his 
dance of worldly goods, And now he was gone; a wet 
day’s shooting had brought on cold and fever, and in his 
youth and strength he had passed away out of their sight 
—wiser now, than foolish, light-hearted Walter, than the 
deepest philosopher left on earth—a citizen of the undis- 
covered country. Oh, how strange to sit in this meadow in 
Anjou, under the shade of those old white towers, and to 
hear this news, which carried the wanderers so abruptly 
back to the square, red English house, trim gravel, smooth 
lawns, and flaming flower-beds, and then a screen of elms, 
and then, a little beyond, a gray church-tower, from which 
the bell might even now be tolling for their cousin’s funeral ; 
for the letter said that he was to be buried on Friday, and 
this was the day. 

Presently Frank got up and walked away, taking the 
letter with him. Johnny, leaning on his elbows in the 
grass, twisted himself round and looked after him. Then 
he turned to Agnes, who was sitting with her hands before 
her, pale and silent. She wondered what Johnny meant by 
motioning toward Frank and looking at her so oddly. 

“Have you thought of it ?” said Johnny, after a minute. 

**Of what ?” 

‘* Well, you may be cleverer in that way than I am; but 
T can’t hear a thing without thinking of the consequences. 
I suppose this means a wonderful change for Frank.” 

‘*A change ? What do you mean ?” 

‘**T suppose he will have Maudsley. Uncle Francis is not 
likely to leave it to any one else ; he has always been good 
to Frank. It really is hard on the poor old fellow.” 

Johnny, I wish you would not talk so queerly. You 
really should not speak of Uncle Francis like that—espe- 
cially now.” 

*‘T was not calling him a poor old fellow,” said Johnny, 
quietly. ‘* Don’t you understand ? I mean Frank. Think 
of this chance in life coming to him just when he won’t care 
for it. I say it is a dreadful misfortune that he did not 
come down here a few days sooner. If that little girl had 
seen Frank first, she would have thought twice about 
accepting that Marquis de Rochemar. Of course she is 
too well bronght up to think about Frank now. I wonder 
whether she sees how fond he is of her ?” 

‘“Who has been talking to you about it, Johnny ?” said 
Agnes. 


abun- 


‘Do yon think every one is blind but yourself ?” 
“Well, no; but the less you say about it the better.” 
“Tam not going to say anything. There is nothing to 
be said, except, ‘What an awful pity!’ Don’t yon think so 
yourself? Do you really believe she likes De Rochemar ?” 
‘*T suppose she does ; I hope so,” said Agnes. 
* ce would not quite have cared to see her carrying on 
with Frank sometimes,” Johnny went on. 


at. His hat was lying on the grass; he looked at her, 
smiling, and pushing back his curly hair. An _ irresistil.le 
impulse made Agnes stretch out her hand and stroke the 
soft, bright, sunshiny mass. 

‘“What should you say if I told you I was in love with a 
French girl ?” said Johnny. 

‘*My dear old boy, I should have to be dreadfully sorry,” 
Agnes answered, quite roused to interest by this question, 
**Tt really would be hard on me to have both you and Frank 
made miserable.” 

**You must not think of yourself, but of me. However, 
this is quite a different case from Frank’s; she is not 
engaged to some fellow she has never seen in her life.” 

‘Perhaps not. But are you really in earnest, Johnny ? 
Of course I know who you mean, and I can’t say I am sur- 


| prised ; but you must know that it is not the smallest use 


** Spe 15 w little | 


Good eracit nus ! 


dreaming of such a thing. as if it would 
ever be listened to for a moment !” 

‘‘Did I say it would? Oh, of course,” said Johnny, 
philosophically. ‘Frank and I were talking one day, and 
I quite understood that the Great Mogul would have a 
better chance than I should.” 

“Certainly ; he has a title, at least.” 

‘But you confess that you are not surprised. Now, was 
[ ever, to your knowledge, in love with anybody before ?” 

‘Not since you were sixteen, and adored Lizzie Mac- 
donald. But who is to answer for a sailor ?” 

‘Oh, I remember Lizzie Macdonald ; she was four-and- 
twenty ; she had large eyes, and wore lemon-colored gloves. 
She gave me a locket with her hair in it, and then went and 
married Dr. Stephens. Why do you make me talk about 
her now? I have never cared for anybody since till this 
month ; and now I shall never care for anybody again.” 

**Oh, what a pity it is we ever came here !” 

‘“‘Don’t talk that nonsense. I am telling you this that 
you may not be surprised if you hear of it from anybody 
3ecause I mean to find out whether it is really hope- 
less or not. I mean to ask.” 

‘*To ask her ?” 

‘No; not her. Her mother.” 

“That will be very good of you,” said Agnes, rejoicing 
at the thought that Mme. de Valmont was quite capable of 
taking care of her daughter's future, and that all she her- 
self had to fear was Johnny’s disappointment. 

But somehow she thought that worse things than this 
might happen to her sailor-boy. She was sure that the 


else. 


| probable refusal would not sour his temper or spoil his 


character ; its worst effect would be to make an old bachelor 
of him. She scarcely knew how it was that his affairs were 
always so much less disturbing than Frank’s ; yet Frank 
was older, cleverer, more worldly-wise, more calculating 
and cool in his judgments, and far more self-confident. 
She stopped herself, as if it was an involuntary reproach to 
Frank, when the words, ‘‘I can trust Johnny,” would thrust 
themselves into her mind. 

They both sat quite silent among the crocuses for 
several minutes. Then they saw the tall figure of Frank 
returning, wandering slowly past the slim, white stems of 
the poplars. They got up at the same moment ; and Johnny 
began to whistle, but silenced himself, remembering the bad 
news, 

‘© Will it be soon ?” said Agnes. 

“No, Not till after we come back from Brittany,” said 
Johnny ; end tuen he waiked of toward the chateau, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A CONFESSION, 


C22 OHNNY went off to Vitré with M. de Val- 
2 —S, mont and Max sooner than was at first 
se intended. Agnes had been rather in 
despair at the thought of being left alone 
with two such dangerous young people as 
Frank and Marie, but much 
omforted by finding that they were both 


was very 





on their best behavior. Perhaps some- 
thing of the former ease was gone, but 
thi y were studiou ly polite to ¢ ich other 
and every 01 else. Maz seemed to 
5 have lost her suddenly- ‘ings fired ta tes for 
riding and dra\ Shi t working at 
her t } of tapestry, « bie cit favorit 
polka or went into tl vl bestowed a great dk 
of her time on the Sist nd t] - work. 

Frank, when he v | read F) 1 bool id 
newspapers in the library w ws. But he was out a great 
deal. He made expedi to all the churehes and cha 
teaux within ad j l broug back books full 
of wonderfully pret t He had the Chateau de 
Carijlon under several ¢ { ‘ts, and if his relatives 
at Les Sapini¢res had had | ht, they would hay 
seen many an hour spent ts q it old ree 30 te 
ing in the garden with M d id her dogs. Shi 
and her husband always made him weleome, and there wa 

flavor of forbidden fruit about this amusement, which no 
doubt added to its attraction. 

Mme. de Saint-Hilaire was very busy all this time with 
her farming afiairs ; there wer » many different crops to 


d in that she 
r all day. 


had to be driving 
Walnut-trees were 


be gathy if 
and thitly 


her people hither 


being beaten, horse- 





chestnuts collected for the cows, potatoes dug, apples gath 
ered, all the other fruits of the earth looked after day by 
day. ‘Then plowing was going on, and now the red grapes 
were ri und the vintage must begin at once ; two or three 
days of soft showers forwarded it wonderfully. 

So the barrels and the pressoir were made ready, and Mme. 
de Saint-Hilaire walk up into her largest vineyard one 
Sunday afternoon, to take a last look at the grapes, which 
were to be eut the next morning. Marie and Agnes were 
gone to vespers, but Frank and her faithful Peloton went 


with her 


The po dle, 


run in among th 


ll that he must not 
3, and 


bunches that hung so 


knowing very w 
» bel 


only cast longing looks at the purple 


e vines, kept cl id his mistres 


wires. 
if he liked grapes,” 


temptingly among their leaves along th: 


‘That dog looks almost a said Frank, 


noticing the hungry yet virtuous expression of Peloton’s 
beautiful eves. 

So he d id Mme. dk Hilaire : “but I hav 
never yet known him take them off the vines. If »one 
did that—ah, Peloton, what would become of you!” She 


turned round and shook her stick at him, but the dog trotted 
on in conscious virtue. 

This vineyard sloped to the t, and lay just 
the chfitean, looking over to a thickly wooded bank, in the 
foreground of which the church- 
The vines did not run straggling about the ground, 
planted 
and trained on iron wires, following in this 

cultivation the system of M. Peccault, of 
Tours, a name well known to every one who is interested in 
the vineyards of that part of France. 

The grapes were abundant that year, and Mme. de Saint- 
Hilaire, who was in very good spirits, discoursed to Frank 


on the mysteries of vine-growing and wine-making, 


southwes above 
pire rose white among the 
trees. 
after the common fashion of the country, but were 
in regular rows 

and their whole 


| this favored hero. 


| Saint-Hilaire. 
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‘I cannot imagine a pleasanter life,” Frank said, * than 
to be naturalized here, and to spend the rest of one’s days 
growing vines. Life here would never be monotonous 
hunting, shooting, the pleasantest society, glorious roads, 
good peasants, buried treasures—I think you are very fortu 
nate to live in such a country.” 

‘Yes; I dare say you find it all very attractive,” said 
Mme. de Saint-Hilaire ; *‘ but there is the danger and w 
certainty. Those dreadful Red Republicans a 
all round us. 
Revolution, 


re scattered 
No one knows when there may be another 
or whether his own chateau will be the firs: 
From what you told me the other day, m 
dear Frank, of your future prospects, I should say that you 
on will be more to be envied tha 


urnt down. 


n mine.” 





‘As to that, I would willingly change,” said Frank. 
“* Maudsley is not mine yet, to be sure ; but you might ha 

under some circumstances, for Les Sapiniéres.” 

‘Merci bien! What should I do with my ways, as an 


1° a) . 9°? 


ish proprietor ? 


‘You would be an ornament to the country, my dea: 


‘*Ah, you are very amiable! I sometimes think a go 


ou 
deal of the future. I hope Mario and M. de Rochemar will 
live here sometimes. I should be sorry to believe that th 


old pli ice would be deserted after my death.’ 

**T would rather live here than at 
‘It is like a great prison. 
in. M. del 
» home to cl 


aid Fran} 


Now this is the thes placo | 


Rochen lar, 


ever was Rochemar seems to be in no hurry to 


com m his bride.” 
‘‘ He will be 


Hilaire. 


any day 





here soon, no doubt,” said Mme. de Saint- 
‘In fact, his mother told me that he might appear 
He has returned from Algeria, you know; he is 
now in Paris, and no doubt he will be at Rochemar as soon 
It is a very good match for my little Marie.” 
said Frank. ‘‘I am rather curious to sec 
I think he is the most fortunate man in 


as possible. 
** So it seems,” 


the world. sd 
‘You admire Marie, then? Ah, that is very amiable of 
you. I must say that you have shown her every kind of 


friendly attention. M. de Rochemar ought to be grateful to 
you; and I shall have great pleasure in introducing you to 
him. You will like him, He has the best pos- 
sible manners, and is full of intelligence. You must be a 
good judge, as you have educated yourself so succc ssfully.” 

Frank bows d. 

** After that,” ‘*T think 1 must make a confession, 
which I hope will not lower your opinion of me. Of course, 
as things are, my new prospects can make no difference 
whatever. But I think I must tell you that if Mario had 
been free, I ht hing which, as 


IT am sure. 


he said, 


mig now have said somet 


merely a poor soldier, I could never havo dreamed of 
Say ln¢ 

1c. de Saint-Hilaire stopped and looked at him, lean- 
ios on her stick. Her handsome old face softened sud 
denly. 


1¢ this ?” after 2 moment's 
Frank was gazing across the emerald lines of 


“Why did 


silence, while 


you teu sho said, 
the vineyard. 
he said. ‘‘I believe I wanted to know 
what answer you would have given me if these obstacles had 
not existed.” 

* Mon said the comtesse, ‘ you grieve 
much. What is the use of speaking of it at all ?” 

““Do you mean, ma tante,” said Frank, gentiy, ‘that if 
Marie herself had wished it, you would have let her marry 
an Englishman ?” 

“Certainly not an ordinary Englishman,” 


[ do not know,”’ 


ami,” me vwery 


said Mme. de 
‘‘T think it is far happier and better to re- 
main in one’s own country. Ideas, education, everything 
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is different ; and under such circumstances it is very hard 
for people to agree. But all this is changed when one meets 
2 person of your character. 
into the shade. If you married a Frenchwoman she would 
never feel the loss of her country. Provided that you were 
in a suitable position, there is no one in the world to whom 
T could trust my granddaughter with more confidence.” 

‘Thank you,” said Frank. ‘‘ Your opinion of me is much 
too good. I wish I deserved it. But it is rather cruel of 
you to say all this now—when it is too late.” 

‘‘You asked me,” said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, ‘“‘and so I 


told you the truth. But Iam very sorry for you. It can- 


not exactly be called a disappointment, for I told you of the | 
I hope | 
Certainly | 


engagement, I think, the day after you arrived. 
you have not been very unhappy all this time. 
you have not seemed so.” 

‘*One allows one’s self to forget the future in the present,” 
said Frank, 

“You have behaved very well, and like a gentleman. I 
am most grateful to you; for Marie is, perhaps, a little fan- 


| 
| 
| 


Then national differences pass | 


ciful, and if it had occurred to you to set her against this 


marriage, you probably might have done so. As it is, she 
has only received benefit from the time spent with such eul- 
tivated and accomplished people as you and Agnes. 
the highest esteem for you,” said the old lady, emphatically, 


1 


hough I fear that is but a poor consolation.” 
Frank thanked her again. 





All these praises were un- 
necessary, and jarred upon him a good deal. There prob- 
ably is nothing so stinging to the conscience as praise 
undeserved, 

“Then [have nothing to do,” he said, “but to wish my 
cousin every happiness in her married life. You say M. de 
Rochemar is worthy of her, and I hope he is. And now 
that I have told you all this, I think it may possibly occur 
to vou that I should be better away. If you have any doubt 
about it, I can go at once.” 

“And why should you go, my dear ?” 

‘Now that you know what I cannot help feeling for 
Marie, you may think that she would be safer at a distance 
from such a foolish fellow,” said Frank, smiling sadly. 


I have | 


“On the contrary,” sal Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, ‘TI beg } 


that you will stay here as long as you possibly..can. 
would say the same, if she knew—what she had better not 
know, mon cher ami.” 

Frank smiled, and Mme. de Saint-Hilaire hurried on, 
rather ashamed of her last words, which seemed to have a 
breath in them of want of confidence. 

*Do you understand ? 
your plans. 


You must make no change in 
I know what an Englishman’s affection is, and 
Tam truly sorry that you should have wasted yours, But I 
would not deprive you of one moment of happiness, such as 
it is. Things arrange themselves strangely in this world. 
If only Mme. de Rochemar had delayed proposing for Marie 
till her son returned !”” 


Marie | 


| not, Agnes ? 


| show the poor woman. 
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now made aware of his affection for Marie. If she was wise 
she would keep a sharp look-out upon her ; if she was fool- 
ish, and did not take the timely warning, who knew what 
might happen ? 

One ot two facts stood out prominently. His new pros- 
pects did not make the slightest difference in his position 
with Marie. If there were ten Mandsleys waiting for him 
in England, her engagement to M. de Rochemar would still 
stand, as grim and immovable a thing as the Chateau de 
Rochemar itself. But yet these English estates hed their 
réle to play. Supposing that anything did happen, the heir 
of Maudsley might expect forgiveness when Lieutenant 
Frank Wyatt would hope for it in vain. 

Marie came into the sa’on that evening, when they were 
all waiting in the dusk for dinner. She glided in like a 
gentle little chost, and seated herself on a footstool in front 
of Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, who was 
chairs by the fireplace. 

**Grand’mére,” she said, ‘I do not believe that poor Mme. 
d’Yves is a bad woman.” 

‘*Allons! I never said so,” 
**One be 


hope i 


in one of the large arm- 


said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. 
without being 


may bourgeoise méchante, I 


‘On the contrary, she is very charitable. Do you know, 
he was at vespers this afternoon, and when we came out 
she waited to speak 3 surprised at first—was I 


But I believe she is a good Christian, for sho 


tome Iw: 


spoke with so much kindness of that poor woman Robert. 
She told me that she had been to visit her, and that she felt 
sure she would never get well unless she went to the hos- 
pital. And then she said she would offer to pay for her 
there, only she was not sure whether you would consider it 
an intrusion.” 

‘What did you say to her ?” said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. 

‘You know yon told me the other day that you could not 
pay for any more at present. I thanked her, and said that 
you would be much pleased at any kindness she liked to 
That was all. Afterward I talked 
to Sceur Lucie, and she told me that Mme. d’Yves is very 
charitable, both to the Carillon people and to all the com- 
munes round about. 
Robert. Sceur Lucie thinks her a very good woman.” 

**T am glad to hear it,” said the comtesse, but she did not 


She has been twice to visit celle pauvre 


| seem inclined to enter very warmly into the praises of Mme. 


d’Yves. 

She might be a perfect saint of charity, but that did not 
place her on a proper footing’ tn society, or make her a de- 
that little 
demoiselle was before long to be one of the first ladies in 


sirable acquaintance for Marie, especially as 


| the neighborhood, 


‘‘T suppose, when these things are once settled, no altera- | 


tion is possible ? 
gagement, if something she likes better presents itself ?” 
‘*Never! Impossible !” cried Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, ‘‘un- 
less there was some tremendous reason ; and in this match 
everything is perfection. Where cam you have picked up 
such an idea? Ah, you do such things in England. But 
the idea would be as horrifying to Marie as it is to me.” 
‘So I imagine,” said Frank, very calmly. 
tante; I asked the question thoughtlessly.” 
He changed the conversation, as if he thought that his 
own affairs had been talked of long enough, and felt com- 
fortably assured that he stood higher than ever in his aunt’s 
estecm and confidence. He felt also that he ha 
son to be satisfied with himself, 


“Pardon, ma 


1 every rea- 


A French lady never breaks off her en- | 


CHAPTER XVII. ~ 


LA VENDANGF, 


Onr of the most spiteful tricks of Fate is that in which 
he so arranges circumstances as to drive people it» action 


| before they are ready for it, destroying plans and prepara- 


Mme, de Saint-Hilaire was | 


tions, nipping prudent counsels in the bud, obliging the 
most eareful and considerate of mankind to do one of two 
tines: either to make a desperate plunge, and trust to its 


boldness and suddenness for success ; or to draw ignomini- 
ously back, ‘‘fling away ambition,” give up tle dream of 
months or years, and try vainly and absurdly to persuade 


themselves that the grapes are sour, 





Frank Wyatt fonnd himself bronght to this strait on 
Monday morning, not four-and-twenty honrs after his talk 
th Mime. de Saint-Hilaire in the vineyard. She came 


‘9 the salon efter breakfast with a letter in her hand. 


“ques had just 
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breught in; 
Marie was 


Agnes was 


. 
giving her fingers a little morning exercise by 
running them up and down the piano. 
T) * said Mime. de Saint- 

Hilaire. 

** What is it, grand’mére ?” 

**Come and read.” 

Marie came forward at Her grandmother stood 
waiting with her hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

* Well, what do 
finished. 


once, 


you say ?”’ she said, when Marie had 


“Tuesday evening! To-morrow evening! That is soon, 
indeed. Mme. de Rochemar seems very happy,” said Maric, 


leaning her elbows on the piano, with her chin in her 
hands, and turning her back on the others. 

** And you, ma petite ?” said Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, 
gently stroking her dark hair. 

‘Of course I am charmed,” said Marie. 

“That is quite right. Agnes, Frank, you will be inter- 
ested to hear that Mme. de Rochemar expects her son home 
She has written at once to tell 
She well knew that we were waiting for him almost 
anxiously as herself, 
Wednesday. 
Thursday.” 

Mme. de 
response. 

**T am sure Mme. de Rochemar is very kind, and we 
shall have great pleasure in going,” 


to-morrow evening. me. 


as 


She invites us all to dine at Rochemar on 


Saint-Hilaire paused, as if she expected a 


said Agnes. 

“You were saying only yesterday,” said Frank, looking 
up quite pleasantly from behind his paper, ‘‘ that you hoped 
to introduce me to M.le Marquis. 
see him, for my part.” 

** Merci, mon ami. 


I am very anxious to 


Your sentiments are so good that I 
am sure you and he will be friends at once,” 


** For the present, au reroir. 


said the com- 
I must write to Mme. 
de Rochemar, and then I must go to my vendangeurs. 
You must come into the vineyard presently, Frank, and 
you too, my dear Agnes. It is a pretty sight enough.” 
Agnes very soon acted on her aunt’s invitation. She did 
not see Marie anywhere about, and Frank seemed disinclined 
to move from his favorite window seat in the library, where 
he sat surrounded with books of all shades. So she put on 
her hat and went out by herself, going through the farm- 
yards, across the shady lane at the top, and into the great 
vineyard on the side of the hill. On her way she stopped 
in the yard to look at the vintage work actively going on : 
two men with bare legs and crimson sabots treadipg the 


tesse. 


No doubt we shall have him here on | 


deep in a letter from home ; and | 
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patiently, nibbled at the tops of the vines, and very much 
enjoyed one or two bunches of grapes given it by the men. 
Agnes brought out a knife and began cutting grapes with 


the others. It was a soft, gray day, without any hot sun to 
tire the vendangeurs. She found it pleasant work, and 
thought this was indeed a realization of Arcadia. She 


thought of her friends, and how some of them would enjoy 
such a change as this from their humdrum every-day life ; 
and if she thought of her cousin Marie at all, it was with a 
fecling of something like envy, and a momentary forgetful- 
ness of M. de Rochemar. 

Meanwhile the old chateau on its terrace lay very empty 
and still. All the servants but the cook had come out to 
the vineyard, and were busy 4 vendanger. Frank was 
alone in the library, and Marie alone up-stairs. And per- 
haps neither of them was in a frame of mind to make one’s 
own reflections very pleasant company. 

Frank presently left his books in a heap on the cushion, 
and began walking up and down the shining boards, round 
and round the old billiard-table, stopping now and then to 
stare up at the bookease, as if he thought some friendly 
volume might suddenly leap down and offer him advice and 
assistance. I dare say he might have found both in this 
library collected by M. de Saint-Hilaire, who was of a phil- 
osophical turn of mind, and had prided himself especially 
on his splendid editions of Voltaire and Rousseau. Frank 
went back to his window and sat down again, without in- 


voking these or any other great masters. 


grapes in the great stone pressoir ; a constant stream of red | 


juice flowing down into the cellar beneath ; a man carrying 
it up again by foaming pailfuls, mounting a short ladder, 
and pouring it into the deep vat, where it was to ferment 
and make itself into wine. Carts laden with barrels of 
freshly-cut grapes came rolling into the yard; their con- 
tents were emptied into the pressoir, and they set off again, 
climbing slowly up the hill. 

Agnes followed one of the carts, and found her aunt in 
the upper part of the vineyard, looking on at the work 
there. About five-and-twenty people were busy in the 
rows between the vines, cutting off the purple bunches into 
wooden pails, and emptying these when full into great 
baskets on the backs of two men, who trudged continually 
up and down between the grape-cutters and the cart. There 
were men, women and girls of all ages, dressed chiefly in 
blue, the women with They talked a little 
2s they worked, but very quietly ; their 
fac 


potle SS Caps. 
among themselves 


manners were grave and gentle, and their brown 


lighted up with pleasant smiles whenever Mme. li ¢ 


tesse spoke to them. The great white cart-h 


3 would die sooner than 


rse, Waiting | she detests.” 


Presently he heard a very gentle rustle descending the 
stairs, and as he sat still in his corner he saw Marie, through 
the half-open door, crossing the hall and going out on the 
terrace. Frank instantly went out, took his hat, and fol- 
lowed her, overtaking her just as she reached the steps. 
Marie turned round and looked up at him. Her dark eyes 
were sad and pensive, and she had a book in her hand, ‘‘ La 
Femme Sainte,” one of those faithful old companions which 
had been neglected of late, since English ideas began to 
make their way at the chateau. 

“T thought you were gone out,” said Marie, after a 
moment’s silence, looking down at her book. 

‘‘T have been in the library. 
do ie 

‘*T was going to walk in the avenue and read a little.” 

‘‘Let me come with you. You will not want your book. 
Leave it here on the bench.” 

‘“No,” said Marie ; ‘‘I shall keep my book. 
had better not come.” 

*“Do not be so very cruel, Marie,” said Frank, gently. 
“You cannot say that I have been troublesome to you 
lately. I must speak to you, and this may be my last 
opportunity. This is not the way that an English girl be- 
haves to her friends,” he said, as his cousin turned away 
from him with an impatient little sigh. 

‘*Ah, then go back to your English girls. 
listen to you. I must not—I cannot.” 

**Marie! where is all our old friendship gone ?” 

““T do not know. T thought 
you were good and true and sincere, and I found I had 
made a mistake. It does not matter. I wish you would 
leave me in peace.” 


What are you going to 


I think you 


They may 


You drove it away yourself, 


**You do not mean what you are saying.” 
“Si! 
** Very well,” said Frank. ‘If I must go, I must. 
no doubt you will be much happier 


” 


Allez-vous-en. 
And 
when Iam not here to 
tell you how a woman with any true greatness would 
that you hold in your hand, and 
marry hevself for the sake of title 
mnca’ ¢ men whom in her heart 


wa 


despise such books as 


and riches and ‘« 2 
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“*T do not detest him,” said Marie; but her voice trem- 
bled, and the tears sprang to her eyes. 

“No,” said Frank, ‘You have not courage or strength 
of mind enough. But if I were he, I would sooner have 
your hatred than your cold indifference. Nobody 
who cannot hate. And you suppose yourself to be proud. 
A strange pride that condescends to be sold like a piece of 
furniture! No one spoke to you like this before ? 
there never was any one who loved you well enough 


can love 


ever 
No; 
who would risk your anger for the chance of saving you 
from a lifelon r death.” 
Marie did not quite kn 
lemme Sainte” 
had desc 


ww how it happened, but “L 
was ly ing on the terrace 


nded the steps, 


wall, and shi 

and were walking slowly 
ped her hands tog 
3 thrilled like an « 


how to answer 


Frank 


toward the avenue. She « ether in a 


‘] 
little agony ; every word of hi rrow in her 
poor, sensitive brain, She did not know 


him, but she must. It \ no use being angry and telling 


him to go away; he would not care for that; he would 
take no notice. Ah, and w t not t ? No one who did 
not really care for her would dare to interfere with such 
words as th Of course he must be made to understand 
that any cha was imp b] but sl must try and 
speak to him gentl, Wi her thoughts were confusing 
each other, he was going on, more quictly than at_ first. 
She scarcely heard all 1, but at ] she looked up, 
stretching out her hands, and beginning to speak quickly 
and eagerly : 

“Frank, it is all very well what you that you care 


for me, and that I shall be unhappy all my life—that I am 
; Ah, but it is cruel 
when you know that any- 


a wretch to give myself away like this. 


of you to te] 
thing else is impossible. I have always been intended to 
make this marriage. I have given my word. | 
I cannot set 1 ys If free, even if I would ; and 


me all these things, 


cannot 
draw back. 
if I had never known you, I should never have wished it. 
Ah, what am I saying ? I mean that you are very good to 
all my heart that 


could 


me, but I wish with 
you. Bev you 


stances - 


know, we under no circum- 


** Listen to me for a mo- 
ment, and I will tell you what your grandmother said to me 
yesterday. 
prospect of a large estate in England. 


** Pardon,” said Frank, quickly. 


You know that since my cousin’s death I have a 
Well, my dearest, I 
told your grandmother yesterday what I should have dared 
to hope for if you had not been already engaged. I even 
asked her if the breaking-off an engagement was a possi- 
ble thing. 
what her answer would have been if I with my present 
prospects had come forward before the other. She said, 
Marie, that there was no one in the world to whom she 


Of course she said no. I also ventured to ask 


would trust you with more confidence.” 

“Poor grandmother !” said Marie, 
not know you as I do. She thinks too well of you.” 

“That is possible. But it is a fact that she does think 
well of me. And I believe she would not be sorry if any 
thing happened unexpectedly to render you 
M. de Rochemar impossible.” 

** Ah, indeed she would. But what in the world 
could happen ? You would be much happier if your brains 
were not so active,” said Marie. ‘ Allons! you must learn 
to be patient and resigned, like me.” 

The changeable little lady looked up and smiled, with 
still tearful eyes, 
former influence. He went on quietly, smiling too : 

“T was not born with that frame of mind. 


‘] 
cc : 
pune does 


sighing. 


r marriage with 


yes, 


have to ficht their way in the world. TI never give up as 
long as there is a spark of hope remaining.” 
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I had hever secn 


Frank saw that he was regaining all his | 


It may do | 
very well for monks and nuns, but scarcely for people who | 
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| You must have very clever eyes if you can see a spark 
| here.” 

‘‘Something more than a spark. At present it is a largo 
Whether it is to remain steady and triumphant, or 


flame. 
to die away at once and go out, depends on one person.’ 

Frank stopped, and looked up and down the avenue in 
which they were walking. Maric’s eyes followed his me 
( hanically. 

‘T donot understand,” she said, in a low, tired voice. 

“Tt depends on you,” said Frank, standing still, and 
looking at her earnestly. ‘*On your courage, resolution, 
and strength of mind. A kind of strength that none of 
your favorite books have taught you, but which I think « 
irl of such a race as yours ought to have by nature 
treneth to rebel against all the “‘ convenances,” and to 


follow the instinct that nature gives you. And one other 


thing: trust in me. If you will make use of all these, no 
one shall ever hear another word of your marriage with M. 
de Rochemar.”’ 


* What do you mean! What am I to do ?” said Marie. 
* Ah. you friclten me. It is in 
**Then I had better not say any more, 
Ali!” was the sad little 
up her hands, and then wrung them together. 


possible,” 
” said Frank. 
Marie threw 
She frowned, 
** Well, whatever 
Tell me what you mean.” 
Then hear me to the end,” said Frank, taking the two 
poor little hands in his. ‘It is the best plan that can bo 


h a short time, for whatever 1s done must be 


gasp in answer. 
and looked at Frank with piteous eyes. 
happens, I must be miserable. 


made in su 
done to-morrow. I dare say it may seem to you avery rash, 
wild thing, and you may be unhappy about it at the time, 
and persuade yourself that you are doing wrong. But when 
it is once done you will be thankful. You will be saved 
from what you are dreading, and you will be sure of a free, 
peaceful life. I will answer for your happiness, when it is 
hands. And you know you belong to me 


once in my 


already.” 

No! how ean I ?” 

You 
know very well that no one has the right to dispdse of you 
é xcept yourself. 


“But you do, and I do nof mean to give you up. 


However, that is all settled, and we have 
not time to talk about it now. Let me tell you my plan. 1 
must go to Paris to-morrow evening, my dearest, to make 
Pa 
You must go with me to-morrow to Cari! 
lon, and I shall leave you at the chfteau there with Mme. 
ayv She is going to Paris, I know, by the late train on 
Wednesday. You will go with her, and be with her till you 
belong to me. Will you be brave and good enough to go 
through with this plan, Marie ?” 

** Mme. d’Yves !” repeated Marie, gazing at him with as- 
tonished eyes. ‘* But how can I go to her house ?” 

“Tt might seem impossible under ordinary cireumstaner 


arrangements for our being marricd as soon as possible. 


tience-—listen. 


but at such atime as this one must forget one’s prejudices, 
uid Frank. 
ha r. 
believe that she can also be a firm friend. Do you suppo 
[ should ask you to go to her if I could not trust her ?” 
‘ But how should [ get there ?” 
“Leave that tome. Only do as I ask you.’ 
‘But it is such a dreadful thing. What will my grand 
What will every one think of me? Indeed, 
Frank, I do not think I can do anything so wicked.” 
“There is nothing wicked in it,” said Frank, confidently. 
| Your grandmother will of course forgive you. 


‘Besides, no one can say anything against 
You say yourself that she is good and charitable. 1 


’ 


mother say ? 


Tam only 
sorry, my very dear Marie, to ask you to do anything so 
jut you must see yourself that it is the only 
alternative. We must do this, or lose each other for ever. 
You have our two lives in your hands, Will you join them 


unpleasant. 








ayvairaa 


together, as your heart tells you, or part them and sacrifice 
them both ? You have to decide. 
away to-morrow. 
your meeting with M. de Rochemar.” 

‘*Ah, what shall I do ?” sighed Marie, 

Never had she known or even imagined such perplexity 
Frank 
hal done Lis best to uproot all the ideas in which she had 
been educated, and at the same time had made himself 
almost necessary to her, so that in these last few days, since 
his words had put a barrier between them, she had known her 
first real unhappiness. It was not very surprising. People 
with twice as much knowledge of the world as this little 

renchwoman had pronounced him cha 
he made none of those special efforts to pl 

is time had been heaped on her. 


In any ease I shall go 


o 4 


a3 this which was drageing her in two directions. 


rming, even when 
ase them that all 
The other prospect had 


t all its attractions, though she now began to feel sorry 
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| some time past. 


x that poor Louis who had given her the lonbonniére, and | 


ws had hoped to make her his wife some day. 
jut Frank had set before her, among other things, that, 
whatever not do M. de 
wrong than to marry him when she 


{ 

ee 

[ 

for so many ye 
i 


the world might say, she could 


Rochemar a greater 


eared for some one else. That must be misery, both for 
him and her, Frank said, and certainly he seemed to be 
right. As for breaking off the engagement, that would 
never be heard of. So that this plan of PFrank’s, wild and 


horrible as it seemed, was, p rhaps, the only way of escape. 
M. de Rochemar would be thankful some day, when he got 
over his first indignation. Mme. de Saint-Hilaire would no 
doubt forgive ; she adored her granddaughter, and was very 
fond of Frank. And, after all, there was something strange 
and delightful in disposing of one’s future for one’s self, in 


making an English marriage in spite of everybody ; and, of | 


course, there was no one to compare with Frank. 
the weary struggle must end—these tiresome fears and 
doubts must be pushed out of sight. What seemed wrong 
was often right, if one only had the courage to believe it. 
And so, walking up and down in the quiet avenue, with 
arguments and persuasions, of which few people had a better 


Oh dear! 


store in reserve than Frank Wyatt, Marie at last consented | 


to go against her former life and all the world around 
her ; to give up all her friends for the sake of this English 
lover. 

The fairy tales are always repeating themselves in real 
life. Not all the bolts and bar 


and walls of brass can keep 
the princess *», 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


MADAME DE VALMONT, 


Mar. pe Varmonr sct out from Lauron that afternoon to 
pay a visit to Mme. de Saint-Hilaire. As her earriage 
reached the foot of the last hill, and was turning into the 
avenue, she saw a ¢arriage standing on the road a little 


further on toward Sonnay, and a guyly-dressed woman lean- 
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begun to-day; but I will send somebody to call her, madame, 


| if you will go on to the house.” 
L would not stay to throw a shadow on | 


“Get into the carriage, I beg,” said Mme. de Valmont. 
“Tam alone to-day. Cécile is very busy finishing a draw- 
ing for her father. I came to tell you that we expect them 
back to-morrow evening—that is to say, your cousin and 
M. de Valmont. Max is staying at the Chiteau de Pont 
mercy. Ma petite, you look very il. What is the matter 
with you ?” 

Marie had got into the carriage, and the marquise kindly 
took her hand as she sat beside her, 

‘Nothing at all, madame, thank you,” said Marie. “Tam 
quite well.” 

“Cécile and T have not thought you looking well for 
However, I hope something will happen 
soon to brighten you up. I was at Rochemar yesterday, and 
heard the good news.” 

“We heard this morning,” said Marie. 

She spoke very gently, but Mme. de Valmont was quite 
aware that she avoided her eyes. She did not take any 
notice of this, but went on talking with a pleasant smile. 
She is 
truly attached to her son, and I am sure he deserves it.” 

‘*No doubt he does,” said Marie. 


The cold answer made her friend more and more uneasy 


** Dear Mme, de Rochemar must be very happy. 


Was there anything really serious to justify her own and 
Cécile’s doubts ? Was it possible that Marie, well brought 
up as she had been, could forget herself so far? What a 
misfortune! Mme. de Valmont was silent for a moment or 
two, occupied with these unpleasant thoughts. 

The carriage stopped at the front of the house. 

“‘T will send for my grandmother,” said Marie, as she 
helped Mme. de Valmont out. 

‘No, indeed, my dear. She shall not trouble herself to 
You shall take me to her in the vineyard 
—if you can walk so far.” 

* Yes ; I can walk very well now.” 

“T hope your cousins are well,” said Mme. de Valmont. 
‘* By-the-by, as I turned into the avenue just now, T saw M. 
Frank in the road, talking to that very strange person, Mme. 
d’Yves.” 

Marie, as she walked by the marquise’s side through the 


come and see me. 


| yards, would very gladly have turned the conversation and 
| avoided these subjects altogether ; but her old sprightliness 


| 


ing out of it, talking to Mr. Frank Wyatt, who stood in his | 


light-gray clothes with his hand on the door, looking down 
toward the village. 
noise of Mme. de Valmont’s wheels. 
and the lady stared. Mme. de Valmont immediately recog- 
nize] her as the generally disapproved-of Mme. d’Yves. 

A little way up the avenue, Maric de Saint-Hilaire was 
walking slowly toward the house, with drooped head and 
clasped hands. 

She looked up as the carriage pas sed, and Mme. de 
mont stopped it and opened the door. 

**Bon jour, ma chére Marie,” said she. 
madame your grandmother at home ?” 

“She is in the vineyard,” said Marie. 


Val- 
Shall 


I find 


*'The vintage has 


Both these people looked round at the | 
Frank took off lis hat, ; 





and spirit seemed to have left her, her brain felt deadened, 
and she could only take xefuge in giving the barest answers 
possible. . 

*Yos,” she said. TI saw her carriage stop.” 

“T thought your grandmother was not acquainted with 
her.” 

“She is not,” said Marie. ‘Frank has made soma 
sketches of the chateau ; and one day she showed him her 
curiosities.” 

“But you have not been there ? 
her ?” 

“T have never been there. 
by accident. 


You do not know 
I have spoken to her twice, 
And you, madame ?” 

“T remember meeting her some time ago at Rochemar, 
before they found out that she and her husband were impos- 
sible,” said Mme. de Valmont, langhing il little. 

“But nobody has anything to say against her,” said 
Marie. 

‘My dear child, what odd things you say! A very vulgar 
bourgeoise, without too much education or principle. Is 
not that enough to satisfy you? Surely you have no wish 
for her acquaintance ? Your cousin may admire her house, 
but certainly not herself. And every one knows that M. le 
Baron, as they call him, is quite good for nothing.” 

** She may be vulgar, and she may be without education,” 
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said Marie, ‘‘ but, madame, she is really a good woman. Her 
charity to the poor is immense. She gives away thousands 
of frances every year.” 

“So much the better for the poor,” said Mme. de Val- 
mont. ‘ But there are sins that charity does not cover, and 
it cannot by itself establish a person in society. However, 
poor Mme. d’Yves, she must be pretty well used to her po- 
sition by this time, and if she found it unbearable, I suppose 
she would not remain at Carillon. It is very kind of your 
cousin to make himself agreeable to her. I wonder he has 
not overtaken us, for he saw me turn into the avenue.” 

** Yes,” said Marie ; and she looked back from the upper 
gate of the yard, where they were standing under the great 
walnut-tree. It was a relief just then that Frank was not in 
sight. 

Mme. de Valmont, though she talked on without ceasing, 
instantly going off from the chitelaine of Carillon to some 
other subject, was troubled by an instinct of danger. All 
was not right with Marie, she felt sure. She had known 
the girl all her life, and she felt strongly inclined to turn 
upon her, and insist strongly and kindly on hearing the 
truth ; to treat her, in fact, as if she were her own daughter. 
With some girls she would have done this without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation; but Marie was odd: quick-tempered, 
proud, and sensitive, and likely to resent very bitterly any 
attempt at interference. Mme. de Valmont feared that any 
leading questions, or even a word of kind advice, such as 
might well come from an old friend, would do more harm 
She suspected Frank, and yet her 
suspicions were vague ; indeed, they were not likely to go 
near the truth. She thought that M. de Rochemar’s return 
was the best thing that could happen for everybody. This 
foolish little girl, if she had any wandering fancies, would 
be obliged to give them up, and return to her duty. And 
after all, whatever her discontents might be, a girl so well 
brought up could never carry them into action. An idea 
had floated through Mme. de Valmont’s mind of warning 
the comtesse ; but she dismissed that also; it would be 
would make Marie even more angry than a 
addressed to herself. 

“Tt all depends on M. de she thought. 
“And Marie is certainly too good to give her friends any 
real trouble. The English cousin is the one that I mis- 
trust.” 

“You are very happy, Marie,” 
into the vineyard. ‘ 


than good in this case. 


ofiicious, and 
remonstrance 
hk chemar, i 


she said, as they turned 
No one was ever received into a family 
with more joy than you will be. You have gained the 
strongest affection from that dear Mme. de Roghemar. 
When she was speaking of you to me yesterday afternoon, 
I found myself wishing that Cécile might be equally fortu- 
nate.” 

** Ah !” sighed Marie. 

Mme. de Valmont looked round in terror at the sound, 
as one does when the worst forebodings are suddenly proved 
true. 

‘‘Madame, for heaven's sake, do not look at me like 
that !’’ said Marie, in such hurried, passionate tones that 
the marquise could hardly believe her ears. ‘I wish, with 
all my heart, that Cécile had my good fortune, as you call 
it.” , 

“Dear child, what do you mean ?” said Mme. de Val- 
mont, standing still, and gazing with kind eyes at the girl’s 
troubled face. 
mother.” 

“What did I say? I 


hastily. 


“Marie, speak to me as if I was your 


meant nothing,” said Marie, 


“Only Mme. de Rochemar is so much too good to 


me. Ah, madame,” she went on after a moment, ‘I hope 
vou will let Cécile choose for herself. Let her be quite 
Bui he turned half away, with a little gesture of wring- 


SLIL’S Pol 


nrer an 
CLLsisilde 


MONTILY. 


‘Dear madame, you are very kind. You 


ing her hands. 
must forget what I have said 

** Do you think I can forget it ?” said Mme. de Valmont. 

“Well, then, you must tell it to noone. You will not 
say a word to my grandmother ?” 

‘**T suppose it would be no use,” said Mme. de Valmont 
“But, ma chérie, this is a’ sad state of mind of yours. I 
should have said that I never knew a young woman with a 
better prospect of happiness.” 

‘* Yes,” said Marie, ‘*I am very wicked. 
anything more.” 

‘IT wonder 
Valmont. 

“Tt is m 

‘Entirely yours? I do not believe that —— 

But Mme. de Valmont was suddenly obliged to break off, 
for Mme. de Saint-Hilaire had seen her visitor in the dis- 
tance, and was approaching down one of the vine-rows. 

Marie lingered a few minutes with the two ladies as they 
talked, slowly mounting tue slope. She looked up with 
her eager eyes to Mme. de Valmont, and the look said, very 
plainly, ‘‘I have given you my confidence; you must not 
betray me to my grandmother. It is too late ; it can do no 
good.” And Mme. de Valmont could do nothing but sadly 
assent. 

Marie walked on and joined Agnes, who was tired by this 
time of her vintage work, and was coming to meet her 
along the cart-road. 

“You are come out at last,” she said. 


But do not 


Say 


whose fault this is!’ exclaimed Mme. de 


n 
ine. 


” 


“TI have been 
enjoying myself so much among all these nice, picturesque 
people.” 

‘Tam glad you like it,” said Marie. 
has brought some news that will please you. 
coming back to Lauron to-morrow evening.” 

“Oh, I am delighted to hear that! Look at the sun 
over the woods. I thought we should have a 
glimpse of him before we had done.” 

The two young women stood and silently watched t' a 
gradual brightening of the landscape, as the golden sunset 
light broke out from under the clouds. They seemed to 
break away suddenly, and all the west was gold and blue. 
The wooded valley beneath was bathed in a dream-like 
The vines shone out in brilliant emerald-green ; the 


1g 


‘* Mme. de Valmont 
Johnny is 


coming 


glory. 
figures of the vendangeurs stood out clear against their 
glowing background. It was all like an old Italian picture. 
The peaceful glory shone on the faces of the tired people, 
and seemed to transfigure them. 

Little Marie de Saint-Hilaire stood with her hands folded, 
and an unusual flush on her pale cheeks, a sad, plaintive, 
distrait look about her dark eyes and tight-shut lips. 

‘‘T remember the last vintage,” she said, speaking so sud- 
denly that Agnes started from one of her Arcadian dreams. 


‘*T wonder if I shall ever see another.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A RUINED CASTLE, 

Ir seemed to Johnny like a real home-coming, when he 
drove up in the dusk of that evening, sitting beside M. de 
Valmont in his favorite dog-cart, with the high-stepping 
English horse. The leaves rustled in the chestnut avenue, 
dogs were barking away in the yards—solemn old Lauron 
was alive with voices and lights. 

‘**VoilX ces dames qui nous attendent,” said M. de Val- 
mont. ‘ Well, we have had a pleasant time of it in Brit- 
tany, and you must believe, mon cher, that my pleasure 
T like the En- 


, 


has been doubled by having you with me. 
glish, and I am happy to have r friends with a ver, 


wood of that nation.” 
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‘*You are too good, monsieur,” said Johnny. 
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“*T don’t | 


know how to be grateful enough for all the kindness you | 


have shown me.” 

‘‘Bah ! the gratitude should be cn the other side,” 
the marquis. 

Two white figures were waiting at the foot of the steps, 
and the travelers were most cordially welcomed home. 
They went slowly up the steps into the house, the elders 
first, talking as fast as possible, and Johnny and Cécile fol- 
lowing more silently. 

He felt as if it was the most wonderful thing that had 
ever happened to find himself actually near Cécile again. 
How she had reigned in his thoughts all through the time 
of absence! How every day as it passed, whatever might 


said 


| herself to blame. 
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sign that her feeling toward him had changed a little. In 
fact, she told herself with great justice that she had only 
An English mother would, no doubt, 
have been more prudent. But in France young people 


| were not supposed to fall in love with each other in this 


| 


spontaneous way. Such things only happen when they had 
been arranged and sanctioned beforehand by the respective 
relations, 

Mme. de Valmont listened to the history Johnny was tell- 


| ing her of his brother Frank’s new prospects. 


be its own amusements and attractions, had been only valu- | 


able because it brought the return a little nearer! Had 
Cécile herself any idea of this ? 
again? Ah, if he dared only ask her, perhaps—he was 
almost certain of it—her eyes would smile him an answer 
not to be mistaken. But that was not to be thought of. 

‘Better look the truth in the face,” Johnny told himself. 
“This is the last happy day you will ever have at Lauron, 
old fellow. 
all over with you.” 

That evening at dinner he fell into several fits of silence 
and absence, lost a great deal of his hosts’ agreeable con- 


when they addressed him. He was definitely roused when 
Cécile spoke to him suddeuly across the table. 

‘And what do you think of our French ships ?” she 
said, 


Did she care to sce him | 


| will he do ? 
The faster the time goes, the sooner it will be | 


‘*You see, my uncle must leave it all to him,” said 
Johnny. ‘‘ There is no one else.” 

‘* You, for instance,” said Mme. de Valmont, gently waving 
her fan. 

“Me!” and Johnny laughed. ‘Oh, he would 
think of me. He knows much more of Frank. 
afraid I have no chance of ever being left anything. And 
as to myself, I don’t much care. One has money to spend 
on shore, and then one goes to sea again. And I should 
never know how to spend a large fortune. Frank would.” 

‘‘T can believe that,” said Mme. de Valmont. ‘ What 
Marry, I suppose—travel about, buy a great 
many pictures.” 

‘*The last two,” said Johnny ; ‘‘I don’t know about the 
first. He has had a disappointment, and I don’t suppose 


never 
I am 


| he will get over it for some time.” 
versation, and made one or two frightfully random answers | 


A most innocent little question, asked with her usual | 


frank sweetness. But as Johnny’s eyes met hers, their 
absent sleepiness flashed suddenly into an expressive ani- 
mation which made Cécile look away after an instant, and 
brought a faint pink flush over her clear skin. 

M. de Valmont was helping himself at the moment, and 
saw nothing ; but his wife glanced from one to the other 
with a sudden shock of anxiety. Surely it could not be 
possible that her friend Johnny had deceived her—that 
there was some secret understanding between him and 
Cécile! These English were terrible people. But no; she 
could not distrust Cécile, It was very likely that a weak, 
self-willed little thing like Marie de Saint-Hilaire might be 


‘*Indeed! Poor M. Frank !” said Mme. de Valmont. 

Yes,” said John, deliberately, looking into the fire. 
‘But I ought not to say anything about it. Things that 
are hopeless are best left alone altogether. Do you not 
think so, madame ?” 

‘Certainly. I guess what you mean, however. I can 
understand that you are sorry for your brother, but I think 
it is a great pity that people should indulge themselves in 
such fancies at all. Yes, indeed,’’ said Mme. de Valmont, 


| bending suddenly forward, and tapping Johnny on the arm 


| difference. 


drawn into something wrong and foolish of this kind ; but | 
Cécile—impossible !_ To be sure it was likely enough that | 


Johnny admired her. After all, it was a good thing that he 
was going away soon, and that if he ever came back again, 
it would most likely be after Cécile was married to a suit- 


able person, and everything comfortably and reasonably | 


settled. 
In the salon that evening they were talking a little of M. 
de Rochemar’s return, but presently M. de Valmont called 


Cécile away to the library to find some book for him, and | 


the marquise and Johnny were left alone together. It was 
a chilly evening, early in October, and a wood fire was 
burning behind the great old-fashioned dogs. 
Valmont was sitting in the shade of the stately mantel- 
piece, which went up from floor to ceiling, carved, painted 
and gilded, with the arms of all the branches of the family 


in the background seemed to flicker and glimmer with the 
firelight on the bright floor, the tall, ghostly figures that 


almost moved on the walls, the heavy curtains, the unoccu- | 


Mme. de | 


with her long, black fan, ‘‘it is my opinion that people 
should never dream of marrying out of their own country. 
I think I have said the same to you before. Do you not 
agree with me ?” 

“No; I don’t. I beg your pardon—but if people care 
for each other, I cannot see that country makes any 

” 

**Ah, but indeed you are mistaken. When two people 
come to live together, after being brought up with different 
ideas on every possible subject, it must be very sad for them 
both. How can they understarid each other? Both may 
be very good, and wish to do all that is right, but they will 
differ even in their ideas of right and wrong. All the love 
in the world, mon cher Johnny, and all the good intentions, 
could not make two such lives run smoothly together.” 

Johnny bent his head rather lower, and went on stroking 
the little dog at his feet. Mme. de Valmont was half angry 
with herself for the liking she could not help feeling for this 
troublesome young Englishman. She smiled as she looked 
at him, and for a few moments they were both quite silent. 
Johnny at last raised his head slowly, and met her eyes. 
One would have thought that it must be a hopeful fate 
which lay in the hands of any one so fair, so pleasant and 


| happy-looking. 
blazoned on its projecting front. A shaded lamp on a table 


pied fauteuils that stood about the room, and J ohnny’s hair | 


as he sat in front of the fire, and stooped to caress Cécile’s 

rescued pug, which lay basking in the warmth at his feet— 

these formed a picture of more than ordinary interest. 
Mme. de Valmont did not show Johnny by any word or 


} 


“You know,” Johnny began suddenly, ‘we shall be 
going back very soon now. I can’t go away without asking 
you something, madame. It seems a bad sort of return for 
all your kindness—and I don’t exactly mean to ask, so 
much as to tell you. You will be very much surprised, but 
I hope you won't be angry.” 

‘‘ Are you sure that I do not know already ?” 

‘Tt is impossible, unless—if Malle. Cécile told you those 
few words, I can only beg your pardon for saying them, I 
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never have : 
without your leave. Iam willing to be quite 
as that goes.” Johnny paused, for Mme. de 
had changed visibly. Butshe 
with her usual calmness. 

“T must interrupt you for a moment. I 


French as far 
Valmont’s face 
controlled herself, and spoke 
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id and I never would say anything more to her | 


have heard | 


nothing. Will you have the goodness to tell me what you | 
said ?” 

“To be sure,” said Johnny, eagerly; “it was nothin; 
that she could have told you. I dare suy she forgot i 


directly. It was just after I went into the river for her dog. 
She said I might have been drowned, and I said perhaps it 
would have been the best thing for me. And I asked her if 


she did not know why. And then she asked to say 
nothing more; and indeed, maduai did not, except ‘if 
you were English,’ or something of that kind. You see 


there was nothing for her to tell you. Only 1 thought she 
must have mentioned it, because you seemed to have some 
notion.” 

“Mon ami,” said Mme. de Valmont, 
‘*forgive me if I tell you that you are not clever in hiding 
your feelings. Did you really imagine that Cécile’s mother 
could not see that you admired Cécile ? But do you see ? 


smiling very kindly, 


—one does not trouble one’s self much about manifest im- 
possibilities.” 
People sometimes do not know that they had any hope 


till it is taken away from them. And the cup of disappoint 


ment docs not really lose any of its bitterness when it i 
offered to our lips by a kind and gentle hand. 

**No, madam« said Johnny, after a moment, with a 
strange shining in his ey: ** But, at least, you are sorry 
for me? Because, you know, she i and I could not be 


lieve it was impossible till I had asked you.” 

“IT am sorry for you indeed, 
Valmont. ‘ But I really wonder at your 
to think of it at all.” 

“SodolI. But Englishmen are great fools in that way. 
We never know when we are beaten. I think I feel pretty 
conscious of it now, though.” 

Johnny sighed, pushed back his chair Mme. 
de Valmont rose at the same moment, and laid her hand on 
his arm. 

** Listen to me for a moment,” she said. 
strange way of showing gratitude to the p 
our lives, and who, whatever he may now think of us, wil 
But 
Should I be 


- 99 = 
mon ami, id Mme. 


allowing yourself 
$3 


, and got up. 


‘“‘This seems a 
rson who saved 


never lose his place among our most valued friends. 
the duty to one’s children must come first. 
doing my duty by Cécile if I gave her to you? Ba reason- 
able and generous. But I am sure both ; 
because I cannot grant your wish you will not turn away 
from the place you now hok 
in our affection.” 

“Thank you, madame,” said the soft-hearted sailor ; and 
once more he took and kissed the » hand, which 
had so quictly and « 
ruins. 

Cécile and her fath 
ing passed yui 


are 


you 


1, dear Johnuy, next to our sons 


pre tty whit 
asily tumbled his castle into hopeless 
r camo back, and the rest of the 
‘kly away. 


even- 


and | 


MONTHLY) 


ior at least h< 

science, and a lady-love worthy of his di 

though the one might he anything but a paying concern 
and the other far out of his reach. 

When the valet-de-chambre brought him nis coffee iz 

morning, there was a note lying on ber » tray 


thankful for his own melancholy lot. 


cood Con vot 


“When did this come ?” said Johnny, seeing Agn 
handwriting. 
‘This morning, monsieur. A woman brought it from 





” 


Les Sapini¢ 


Johnny re: 


res, 


d the note, and then dressed himself as f ig 


possible, and went down-stairs to wait for a glimpse of 2.lme. 
de Valmont. His first impulse was to show it to her and 
ask her advice, for he was himself so thunderstruck that he 
did not know what to say or think. Agnes had scribbled it 


off in a great hurry; it was blotted and blurred, but the 
contents were plain enough : 

‘ Les SAPINI“RES, 
A most terrible th ng has ha 


10 p.3 


“ My pear JonNNY- ppencd 


aunt was very busy to-day, and dinner was put off till half-past 
six. When that time came, neither Frank nor Marie was to bo 
found. They had both disappeared, and no one knew anything 
about thom. Inquiries were made, and halfan hour ago the shep. 
herdess came and said that she had met them in the old avenue 
about half-past five. We ‘¢ not know whet to do. Augusto is 





gone to Carillon, to ask at the station. You will have this early in 
the morning; and do come to us as son as you possibly ean. [ 
am so miserable. Ever your affectionate » Wyatr.” 
CLAPTER XX. 
P VIOLETS, 
uw on es H, what a misfortune!” said My lo 
Cx Valmont, nodding her head over the 
eT note. “La panvre petite! I knew 
¢ \ something was wrong, but this is indeed 
& = terrible. We must not stay to talk 
) about it, but do our best at onee. Yon 
‘ \ ami,” to her husband, ‘‘ pray order tae 
So carriage. You and I must go with M. 
Johnny to Les Sapiniéres.” 
“But what is to be done?” said M. 
de Valmont. 
‘““We shall see: Ihave an idea. Put, 
heaven’s name, do not let us talk 
about it. It is too sad, That poor Mme. de Saint-Hilaire, 
what will she do !” 


M. 
Pel | lf 


hanging 


The marquise went away to prepare for her drive. 
de Valmont also disappeared ; and Johnny found him 
left alone in the pretty salle with all the 
round. He sat down by a table, and buried his face in his 


arms. 


pictures 


j 22 ° 
| Presently Cécile came in at another door, paused a mo- 
| ment at the sight of him, and moved on again with a gentlo 
| rustle across the floor. She looked hard as she passed hiz, 


Johnny playe da game of tric- | 


trac with the marquis. Mme. de Valmont and Cécile | 
worked and talked, and at last they wished each other good- 
night. A vury peaceful evening, though Mme. de Valmont, 
for one, was glad it was over. Sho kissed Cécile even more 


affectionately than usual, and gave her hand to Johnny with 
a@ smiling ‘“‘ A demain.” 

Johnny went to bed, thinking himself the most miserable 
fellow in the universe, and quite ready to change places 
with anybody. He did not find out till the next morning 
that there were two people, rich and sperous, with a 
thousap i chunces in the worlu Ww lus o1., who made him 





at Johnny in his depressed attitude ; it 
very plainly, that Frank by this action had disgraced every 


spoke his fecling 


one belonging to him, and most of all his brother. Cécile’s 
kind heart ached for him. She crossed the hall slowly, 
lingered at the opposite door, and finally came back and 


stood by the table. 
** Monsieur,” she 

was still hidden. 
‘Do not be so sad,” 


” 


said, in a low voice; but Johnny’s faco 


said Cécile, very gently ; ‘‘ this is no 
fault of yours, 
Johnny raised his face an inch, but without looking. 
‘Mademoiselle, relations must 
At any rate, we can never show our faces in this country 
agai, 
‘Ah, si——” pegan Cécile, faintly. 


his share his disgra *C. 
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“My brother and I have made a fine mess of it between | 
us,” said Johnny ; ‘and all we can hope is that our friends 
here will forget us as soon as possible.” 

“Then you must be disappointed. We never forget. We 
De Valmonts are celebrated for our good memory.” 

“T know,” said Johnny—‘‘I knew what you were when I 
ract you coming into that church. Iam avery bad hand at 
forgetting, too. These weeks have been the happiest and 
the wretchedest time in all my life. It does rot do to stay 





among the angels too long, for it makes one discontented. 
But, anyhow, it is over now. There's the carriage ; and I 
have only to wish you good-by, mademoiselle, I shall never 
see you again.” 

Johnny had got up by this time, and was staring at a 
bunch of Autumn violets which Cécile had gathered that 
morning, and was holding loosely in her left hand. 

‘© Will you have them ?” she said, holding them suddenly 
out tohim. But Johnny did not take them. He looked 
at her for the first time, and saw that her cheeks were pale 
and her eyes still heavy with tears, which no doubt had been 
falling for her poor friend Marie. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle,” he said, bowing gravely ; ‘they 
will be happier with you.” 

Malle. de Valmont blushed vividly enough then. Her 
eyos seemed to dry up suddenly, aud to flash a glance of 
momentary contempt on poor Johnny. 

** Adieu, monsieur,” she said, with an air which no mar- 
guise could have excelled, and making him an astounding 
courtesy. 

“ Adieu, mademoiselle,” said Johnny, bowing very low. 

She had turned away and was gone, while he stood still 
in the same place, and heard, as if in a dream, Mme. de Val- 
mont talking on her way down-stairs. What concerned him 
more was the sight of the unfortunate violets, thrown in a 
littla heap on the first chair Cécile had passed in her exit. 
His presence of mind returning, he went forward quickly, 
knelt on one knee, and kissed them, 
in his fingers and looked at it. 

‘Yes; there is no harm in taking it. 
know.” 

So he drove away from Lauron with M. and Mme. do Val- 
mont. It looked like an enchanted castle, shining in tho 
morning sun, with its great background of dark-green forest, 
just beginning to be varied with red and brown. After all, 
Johnny thought, it was not a good thing to make one’s self 
too happy with these imprisoned princesses, It must come 
to a bad end some day, in one way or another. Was it pos- 
sible that when Frank talked jokingly of running awy he 
had any formed idea in his head of what he had now dona? 
Better give up a thousand loves, Johnny told himself, than 
behave like a rascal, and make such a return as this for 
hospitality. 


Then he took up one 


She will never 


(To be continued.’ 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE HEART OF AFRICA, 


ScuwermnFurtH, one of the recent travelers who, like 
Livingstone, has tried amid a thousand perils from a deadly 
climate, and men and »easts as deadly, to lay open to the 
civilized world the long-closed book of the heart of Africa, 
had his scores of adventures. 

One will give an idea of many. 

The traveler was in the country of the Baggaras, and 
pushing on toward the Peaks of Nyemati. 

“The fourteenth day of January was our first unlucky 
one, and indirectly through my own fault. A boat: had 
overtaken us in the morning, and my men, wishing to avail 
themselves of the opportunity, asked to halt. As tho plac: 





was of absolutely no interest to me, I made them go a little 
further on, so as to disembark on an island which offered 
greater attractions, to my eye at least. Here the accident 
happened. Mohamed Amin, one of my two attendants, in- 
advertently stumbled upon a buffalo which was taking its 
ease in the tall grass. None of us had a suspicion of the 
presence of any wild animals, and we were all utterly un- 
prepared. But the buftato did not relish the presumptuous 
intrusion on his siesta. 

‘*To give one bound and hurl the intruder into the air 
was the work ot a second. 

‘The next moment my faithful companion lay before me 
senseless and bleeding ; and, with tail erect, bellowing with 
rage, the buflalo prepared to trample him down, when, for- 
tunately, the attention of the brute was, for the first time, 
attracted to ourselves. 

**There we stood, silently staring at the scene, as though 
petrified, Iwas unarmed. My rifle, which Mohamed had 
been carrying, hung from the left horn of the furious crea- 
ture. My other attendant had my carbine ; but, though he 
twice tried to fire, it missed both times. 

There was no time to think. We had to act. My man 
jerked his battle-hatchet from his belt and hurled it at the 
buffalo’s head. It was full twenty paces, but, like the red 
men, these Africans hurl their tomahawks skillfully. His 
nerves were stout and his aim true. 

‘‘With a tremendous leap, the animal sprang into the 
reeds, crushing the stalks with his immense weight, and 
fairly making the ground quiver. Bellowing and muttering, 


' but still leaping, it tore away. 


‘‘When the noise ceased, we raised Mohamed. Sharp 
reeds had pierced his ears, pinning him to the ground ; but, 
fortunately, none of his injuries were very serious. Three 
weeks set him up, and ten dollars paid for four teeth lost 
on the occasion, and made him supremely happy. 

‘‘We took care not to disturb any more such gentry 
while taking their repose, and to be ready to talk to them 
if we did.” 





ORIGIN OF “IRELAND,” 


Lepwicn, the Irish nistorian and antiquary, supplies the 
following annais as evidence of the orgin of the much-dis- 
puted, thougn never finally settled, derivation of the word 
“6 Jreland.” 

A. D. 870. King Alfred, in his Anglo-Saxon translation of 
**Orosius,” styles sreland “ Ira-land.” 

A. D. 891. Three irishmen, says the Saxon Chronicle, 
came in a boat from Yr-lande; so the Cotton MS. has it. 


A. D. 918. The same Chroniclo calls Ireland ‘ Yr- 
lande.” 

A. D. 1048. Harold flies to Yr-lande. 

A. D. 1077. The Danes were shipwrecked on ‘Yr- 


lande.” 
A. D. 1080. 
A. D. 1098. 
A. D. 1105. 
them ‘* fros.” 
Ledwich labored hard to deduce that from the original 
Celtic Ir-in came the Ira, Iros, Irenses, and Yr-land of the 
Icelanders, Danes, Anglo-Saxons and Germans, and the Iris 
of Diodorus Siculus, and by a tranposition of inne, the 
Terne of the other Greeks. Ledwich, however, though he 
proved the derivation to his own satisfaction, did not satisfy 
his contemporaries or successors. The Petries, Donovans, 
O’Currys, D’Altons, and a host of others, pulverized the 
poor doctor's hypothesis into powder, without, however, suc- 
ceeding in establishing a more accepted theory, 


Adam Bremensis nam 
Odericus Vitalis calis 
Qlonoth, iz ‘iis 


:Treland ‘Tr-land.” 


tho Irish ‘‘ Trenses,” 





Lato of St. Canute,” styles 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE HEART OF AFRICA.—SEE PAGE 591 
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POPPET’S CIGARETTE. 


On one of the brightest days of a bright June, two of the 
fairest of fair company, at a seaside resort, sat beneath a 
luxurious tree in a pine grove, engaged in that richest of 
sweet employments, discussing the personal qualities of Mr. 
Dick Redfern, who, lucky dog, was engaged to be married 
to one of the jewels, whose name was Agnes Catherine 
Preston, but who was familiarly called ‘‘ Poppet” by her 
friends, 

‘*My love,” said she, addressing her companion, who lay 
with her head resting upon her hands, observing her 
through her half-shut eyes—‘‘ my love, I am not above ad- 
mitting to you that I think I’ve got a pretty good sort of a 
fellow on the 
whole. I admit 
that he has a 
few blemishes ; 
who has not? 
There are a few 
points in which 
I could correct 
him, but, taking 
him all in all, I 
think that, with 
a firm hand and 
resolute will, I 
can bring him 
into tolerable 
subjection. Ido 
not feel sure 
that a girl of 
your easy tem- 
perament would 
succeed with 
him, but I, 
being possessed 
of considerable 
vim and ffre, 
am convinced 
that the task will 
occupy me but 
a few hours; 
and so I think 
Tam safe in per- 


“2) |! Ga 


/ 
Gite, 
hy 
eet 


Y. Ap », 


gh Up 


mitting you to : = Sig Wisi 
congratulate me ar mul ‘s # 
on my acquisi- 


tion. In one 
week after our 
marriage, we shall be the happiest couple in the State.” 

‘* But suppose he kicks ?” 

‘‘ Kicks !” (this with surprised emphasis.) 

“Yes, kicks. It seems reasonable enough that a young 
fellow, who is enticed out of bachelorhood by a pretty fair 
sort of a girl, will not entirely relinquish his independence 
without a fight. And even at the risk of making a sworn 
foe of you, I should like to suggest something that has prob- 
ably never entered your head.” 

‘What is it ?” 

** Will you promise not to fly at me ?” 

‘Nonsense ; I’m not a fury.” 

“Very well, then. I should like just to hint, in the most 
amicable way, that you have a few slight faults of your 
own.” 

“*T—faults !” 

“You have some decided faults.” 

‘Such as what, pray ?” 

Vol. IV., No. 5—88, 
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POPPET’S CIGARETTE. —‘ SHE seein, AND, PLACING THB CIGARETTE BETWEEN HER LIPS, SHE 
PUT OUT HER HAND TO HIM.” 





‘*Oh, now, that’s another thing. I don’t profess to be 
able to point out the beams in your eye, when I am con- 
scious there are plenty of motes in my own.” 

‘*Now, please—please, Molly !” 

**Do you really want me to tell? Truly and honestly ?” 

‘*Certainly,” was the faint response, uttered with an ap- 
prehensive look. 

‘‘Well, included among the rest,” proceeded the indom- 
itable critic, ‘‘I perceive a foolish obstinacy, a belief in your 
own self, an inability to look beyond your own desires. If 
you were asked, for instance, to give up a pleasure for the 
good of your husband, or for the benefit of any one else, 
you would never consent with a good grace. It is clear 
selfishness, mixed with a good proportion of pride, which 
is, if you will permit a dear friend to say so, extremely 
silly.” 

‘oer ens 
well !”” 

“And 

“Oh, wait a 
moment ; let me 
comprehend 
this first. Ob- 
stinate, foolish- 
ly proud, self- 
ish—I think I 
have it— go 
on.”’ 

“No. On the 
whole, I think 
I won’t. You’ve 
got it all there. 
All the rest of 
the flaws in 
your style of 
mind and tem- 
per are subor- 
dinate to those. 
Correct these 
radical faults, 
and you will be 
an angel !” 

“Oh, but I 
don’t admit a 
word of it!” 

**TIndeed !”” 

‘Certainly 
not. On the 
contrary, I am 
sure you have 
made a mistake. 
I am generous, confiding, yielding, and amiable ; but—oh, 
Molly, have you got a cigarette in your pocket? I feel 
that I cannot continue the course of my remarks without 
a stimulant.” 

T am ashamed to say that the blonde-haired Molly thrust 
her hand into her pocket, and pulled out a little bunch of 
Honradas, from which her companion extracted a dainty, 
white paper tube, and lighted it with a practiced hand. She 
placed it between her lips, and enjoyingly drew in a volume 
of smoke ; then emitted it in a slender stream, until it was 
nearly exhausted ; and then she heard a step in the grass 
behind her, and being startled, she puffed out the rest 
through her nostrils, after the manner of the Cubans, and 
looked around. 

She saw her sweetheart, Dick, towering above her, with a 
curious expression upon his face. He said nothing. She 
nodded, and placing the cigarette between her lips, she put 
out her hand to him. He took it, and sat down. 
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“By George !” exclaimed he, first bowing to Molly. 

“What is the matter ?” cried Poppet. 

“T am surprised—confounded !” 

« At what ?” 

* At you.” 

‘An excellent subject.” 

“That's a fact. I thought you agreed with me the other 
night that this woman-smoking is a bad habit ?” 

“Yes, certainly. Ifitisa habit. It is dreadful.” 

“Then it isn’t the smoking, it’s only the habit you refer 

to, is it ?” 
Poppet looked puzzled. There was a silence, 
meanwhile Poppet smoked vigorously, her little clouds 
puffed into the two faces beside her, and Dick began to grow 
red. Finally he got up. 

‘** Poppet, I'd like to speak to you a moment.” 

‘*Oh, dear! What's it about, Dick ? IT can’t get up. 

“Very well, then.” 

Hie looked moody 

“Ts it about smoking ? 

“Why, yes.” 

“Oh, then, if you are going to scold, why do you want to 
take me aside? If it is sensible, why not give Molly the 
benefit of it ?” 

Dick looked volumes. He half laughed and half swore. 
Tlris was a terrible sort of girl. 

‘Well, then, I tell you flatly I do not approve of it.”’ 

“ That isn’t much of an argument.” 

“But I hoped you would consider it a reason. I would 
quit any habit that offended you, and feel glad of the chance 
of pleasing you.” 

“If I adopted that principle, mercy knows what there 
ould be left for me to do. You always object,” 

“T beg your pardon.” 
“Which, 1 fancy, is 
J fib.” 


‘“*As you please.” 


a long one, 


is it ?” 


2 
J 


your polite way of telling me that 


Dick's eyes began to light up. ‘‘ Pop- 
pet, I remember distinctly that you agreed with me that it 
is an unpleasant sight to sce a woman smoke. It is useless, 
hoydenish, fast, and you know it. Iexpressly ask you to 
throw away that cigarette.” 

‘And I say expressly that I shall do no such thing. To 
dare to come here, before my best friend, and ask me to 
give up one of the few pleasures I have, simply because 
your highness has come to the conclusion that Ido not 
show off to advantage in a cloud of smose! It is preposter- 
ous! absurd ! idiotic !” 

** Poppet !” 

“And I wish you to understand, sir, that I 
as many of my habits as pleases me. It 


hall retain 
0 happens that I 
enjoy smoking, therefore I shall smoke on all occasions, 
and what [ like, whether it is a cigarette, or a cigar, or a 
meerschaum or a Clay pipe—it is all the same to me.’ 

Mr. Dick Redfern arose easily to his feet, took off his hat, 
made a low bow, and went away ; leaving his sweetheart 


fuming and glaring and smoking 


g, while in her friend’s eyes 
here was a taint trace of tears. 

‘1 believe it is you whw are the idiot !’’ said she. 

“* At any rate, I shall now enjoy my cigarette withont in- 
terruption,” replied the other, ‘‘ and so show him how little 
I care for what he say 
a good Havana under his window. He will smell it, look 
out, sec moe and come down, and I shall forzive him.” 

But Dick was savage. It was the middle of the after- 
noon, and it was hot, and so he brought a jug of lemonade, 
and sat down in a corner of his room, upon a Japanese fau- 
teuil, to think over his situation. 

He sat until the hotel bell rang for tea. 
like eating nor drimking. 


nd smoke 





I shall go this evening a 


He felt neither 
A man who feels he must give 


up his sweetheart rarely does. He sat until dusk He 
heard them dancing, and he knew that Miss Preston was in 
the middle of the rout. He grew mors and more indignant, 
and more sure that he was right and that she was wrong. 
He nursed his troubled mind, and recalled all her words. 
It was not the miserable cigarette, but it was the disposition 
she showed. If she would act thus in the delicious mo 
ments of their courtship, what would she not be capable of 
| doing when in the midst of the humdrum of married life ? 
He reasoned with himself that there was nothing to do buf, 
to surrender her—to send back her letters and pictures, and 
then to go away on a sea-voyage. 

it grew dark. His room was but a few feet from the 
ground, and they began to take down the Chinese lanterns 
from the trees outside. Then it grew very dark. A little 
breeze sprang up, but still he kept his three windows wide 
open, and sat looking out at the lonely picture. 
| He began to feel miserable, wretched, deserted. To be 
| suddenly bereft of that thing that gave his life a motive 
and an object, was to make his heart sink and his spirtt fail 
him 





It grew to be eleven o'clock. 
sounded frightfully loud. 
thought he heard a noise in the room. 
cautiously, 


The notes of the huge bel! 
As its last stroke sounded, he 
He looked about 
By the faint glow of the stars, which came 
down through the overarching trees, he perceived a man's 
head rise cautiously above the sill of the furthest window. 
The body followed. Then it sank back again. Presently 
he heard footsteps in the grass just outside the window close 
beside him. Then whispers. It seemed that there were 
three men. 

One said ;: ‘‘ Are you sure she isn’t in there ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘I saw her in the grove, not a 
minute ago.” 

“Then go ahead. Get in, you two ; you'll find the box 
in the top drawer of her bureau, on the right-hand side.” 

Dick then remembered that Poppet, or, rather, Miss 
Preston, had once occupied this room, and that she always 
carried a great deal of jewelry about with her at the wates- 
ing-places. 

Dick began to remember his boxing-lessons. He slipped 
off his shoes, and took a position behind a tall chair in the 
corner. 

Slowly and noiselessly two men entered the room through 
the first window, and in a moment the third followed. Dick 
heard them at his bureaus. 

‘*Gad, they won’t find much there, though,” reflected he. 

The men fumbled everything, and ransacked every 
drawer, meanwhile uttering half- suppressed sounds of 
} anger, 

Dick thought he had better commence operations. He 
crept out silently, and approached them slowly. He got 
behind them, and, with a savage blow, knocked one fellow 
into tho fire-place, and another toward the window; but 
before he could recove:z to attack the third, the thiof, who 
was as good a boxer as himself, dealt him a tremendous 
blow, and Dick staggered and fell. In an instant all three 
were upon him, and a handkerchief was forced between his 
teeth, and he was gagged, and his hands and arms pinionod. 
| Then one struck a match, and while secreting their own 
faces, they examined him, and took possession of his watch 

nd wallet, and then made the complete tour of the apart- 
ment. Dick heard them at his ring-box, and he knew kis 
diamond studs were on the way to the pawnbroker's, 

Suddenly one of the men whispered an alarm, 

‘“‘ Hist ! hist !” 

‘* What is it ?” 

‘‘ There’s a man ontside the window, sitting on a Somch.” 

There was a pause, 
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‘It’s a woman.” 

‘A woman! don’t you sce the light of his cigar, you 
fo?” 

By George, let’s get out of this !” 

The smell of a Havana floated in at the window. 

‘Leave everything. If we're caught with this stuff, it'll 
he ten years in quod ut least.” 

In a moment Dick v 
fo kick. 

Presently he heard a yoice; a woman's voice. It was 
Poppet. She was calling him faintly, as if she were in pain. 

Oh, Dick, Dick ! and help me! I'm 80 sick —so 
dreadfully ill! I'm afraid I’m going to die ! 

“It’s that Havana the little stupid has been trying to 
provoke me with. I'll let her suffe a little,” thought Dick. 

For ten minutes he lay still, until he knew she was in the 
proper agony ; then he raised his heels, and beat a tremen- 
dous tattoo upon the floor, which raised the house in a 
minute. 

When he was released, he explained matters, and before 
he could get the wondering crowd out of his chamber, Pop- 
pet appeared at the door, white and haggard. 

Dick ran to her, and led her away. 

She put her aching head upon his shoulder, and whis- 
pere dd. 

‘Oh, Dick, Dick ! T'll never—never be such a fool again. 
Is there anything else you'd like to have me give up—is 
there? Oh, Dick, did those wretches hurt you? Poor 
boy — poor —Oh, how my head goes around just like 
n t-o-p!? 

‘You saved my trinkets for me.” 

sut did he think he lost his Jewel ?”’ 

She opened her eyes, and, by the light of the gas, she 

gave him a heave nly look and a smile. 
** Never, never !” cried Dick. 

He then led her home to a pretty cottage on the top of 
some mighty rocks, where they found her father going 
about swinging a watchman’s rattle, and raising a hue and 
Yy for his lost one. 

‘Never mind, pa,” cried Poppet, airily. 

‘ Never mind, indeed !” echoed the old gentleman. 
youre there, Dick, are you? All right, then !” 

The anthor feels, with this model man, that it is time to 
retire. One does little good by penetrating too far into 

tery. ‘The two ae some lemonade without sugar, 
and then went and Iolled upon the wicket-gate, and gazed 
at the moon and the illuminated waters, and decided that 
life was pleasant. 


as done. He rolled about, and tried 


come 


* Qh. 


ns 


THE FORTRESS OF GWALIOR, 

Tlian above the minarets, domes, and towers of the an- 
cient city of the same name, in Northeast India, stands the 
famous fortress of Gwalior, perc:ed upon an almost inac- 
cessible rock, one and a half miles in length by three hun- 
dred yards in width, and three hundred and forty-two 
feet hich. 

The fortress was built by Swya Sena, rajah of the adjacent 
territory, A.D. After being many times unsuccess- 
fully besieged, it was taken by stratagem by Baber in 1526. 
It fell into the hands of the English in 1780, was several 
{imes restored to the native rulers and again retaken, and 
English in 1814, 
which time it has remained in their hands. 

On the cast face of the rock on which it stands are sev- 
eral colossal figures, sculptured in bold relief. 

The entrance to the fortress is at the north end of the 
east side, and consists, first, of a steep road, and higher up 
of steps cut in the face of the rock, of such a size and in- 


rrr 
flo. 


was finally permanently occupied by the 
rince 





clination that elephants can ascend them. "his difficult 
ascent is protected on the other side by a massive stone 
wall, and is swept by several cannon pointing down it. 
Seven successive gates, of great strength, bar the passage to 
the interior. Within the fort are a palace and two remark- 
ble pyramidal buildings of red-stone in the most ancient 
style of Hindoo architecture. 

The city of Gwalior, lying at the base of the fortress- 
crowned rock, has a population of about thirty thousand, 
and is famous for containing the tomb of Mohammed 
Ghous, a renowned saint of the time of the Emperor Akbar, 
a very beautiful building of white 
covered with blue porcelain tiles. 

Gwalior is also noted for its manufactories of gunpowder 
and fireworks, and for its very ancient eannon foundries. 


sandstone, with a cupola 


A YEAR AGO. 


, °2 HAD been a sort of social free-lance for five 
eas? years, ever since my father’s death, in fact. 
4 f IT was his heir, his only child, and he had 
/ \ left me full power of enjoying myself 
quite independently of my mother’s super- 
vision during my minority. ‘To her he left 
, the rule and control of Hazeldean (my pro- 
\perty) until I was of age. But he left me to 
Smyself, that I might become a man the 
c® sooner, he said. 


(» WC SH, My mother meanwhile managed Hazel 
5 FR ~ dean to the best of her ability in my inter 
CFCT — ests. 

I was her only child as well as her only son, and she 
almost idolized me. It never entered into my mind to im- 
agine that she could care for any one else. Therefore, the 
shock was very great when, one day, I was roused from my 
dreamy contemplation of the beauties of a certain Florentine 
gallery, by a letter from her, announcing that she wanted to 
see me at once, to consult me about her marriage ! 

The same hour I started for England. 

T reached Hazeldean at nine o’clock on the night of the 
first of July. The doors were thrown open, and in a mo 
ment more I was in the hall, and then, in another moment, 
the peculiar rustling of a rich silk smote upon my ears, and 
I was wreathed about by the arms of my dear, beautiful 
mother. 

“My own Frank! what a finan you have come back to 
me!’ she said, putting her slender, white hand up to my 
face with all the ofd fondness that had made me idolize her 
asa boy. Then she held me off and looked at me, and I 
noticed that a faint flush crept over her ¢ ‘lassie: ally cut, rather 
pale face, as she said : 

“Such a man, that I feel indeed I now have some one to 
lean upon, and to take counsel of. Come in here, my boy, 
and listen to the few words that I must speak before I intro- 
duce my friends to you.” 

She led me into the room that had always been her bou- 
doir, and I noticed at once, with a jealous pang, that the 
portrait of a fine, handsome, middle-aged man hung upor 
the wall. Over the fireplace my father’s likeness was placed, 
and on one side, just her writing-table, 
pended in a light frame that was attached to the wall with 
blue ribbons. 

I sat down, and she stood over me, fondly stroking my 
hair. 

‘‘ Dear boy, you are twenty-one now ; it is time you came 
back to reign in the old place.” 

“You have reigned here well in my behalf.” 

“But i: ia time I abdicated in favor of the rightful 









above IT was sus- 
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sovereign, Frank,” she said. 
tion that I want to speak to you. Can you forgive your old 
mother for cutting out a new path of contentment in life, 
independent of you ? 
my future husband ?” 

Involuntarily I glanced athwart the room at the portrait 
on the wall. 

** Yes,” she said, ‘‘that is Mr. Egerton. ‘‘ You will like 
him, Iam sure, if you will allow yourself todo so. He is 
good and generous to a rare degree——” 

‘*He has grown-up children, hasn't he ?” I interrupted. 





THE FORTRESS OF GWALIOR.—SEE PAGE 595, 


‘Only one child, a daughter, Ada. You will have in her 
what you used to sigh for as a boy—a sister.” 

‘The marriage is quite settled, mother ?” I interrupted. 

‘*Yes, unless you can find some valid objection to it. Mr. 
Egerton is a man of large property and greater worth.” She 


paused, and then she added, with a little effort: ‘‘ He is 


no stranger to me, Frank. I know him to be tried and 
true.” 

“‘ How long have you known him, mother? J never heard 
his name before.” 

*‘I knew him before I married your father. Before the 
fact of my engagement to your father was public property, 


Mr. Egerton asked me to be his wife. He left England 


**And it is about my abdica- | 


Can you meet Mr. Egerton kindly as | 





then, and I have never seen or heard anything of him from 
that day, until, three months ago, he came back a widower, 
and renewed his offer.” 

‘*Quite a romance,” I said, trying to speak lightly. ‘‘ Let 
| me go now, and see the hero of it.” 

We went into the drawing-room then, and I was intro- 
duced to the pair—to the father, a fine, portly, middle-aged 
gentleman, jovial and honest, handsome and good-tem- 

| pered ; and to the daughter, who bewildered me very much 
at once, by rising up, holding out her hand to me, and 
| asking: ‘‘Is it to be peace or war between us, Mr. Umpire ? 


Have you given your consent to your mother’s marriage as 
heartily as I have given mine to my father’s ?” 

** Peace—peace, by all means!” I said, with an effort that 
| was not too successful at being as debonair as the young 
lady herself. 

She was a very pretty girl. But I have seen hundreds of 
women whose beauty very far surpassed hers. So, it was 
not her beauty that possessed me at once. It was the charm 
about her—the charm of way and manners and mind, that 
caused her to become, on the instant, the one woman in the 
world for me. 

Like a very young man, I fell in love, ardently, at once, 
without pausing to consider whether the doing so was 
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A YEAR AGO.—“‘ BUT ADA!’ I COULD SAY NO MORE. .I COULD ONLY DROOP MY HEAD, IN ORDER TO HIDE THE TEARS THAT I 
MISTAKENLY SUPPOSED WERE A DISGRACE TO MY MANHOOD.” 
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judicious or not. I would have given my gracious consent 
to my mother marrying fifteen of Ada’s fathers, could she 
by any possibility have had that number, if the doing so 
would iw aught have furthered my acquaintance with Ada, 

As it was, I contented myself with being absurdly de- 
lighted with the new arrangement, and absurdly eager to 
cement the bonds of friendship already established between 
us, by hurrying on the wedding. 

But Mr. Egerton was very particular about the prelimi- 
naries. He was a man of sucha nice sense of honor, that 
he was apt “to carry his consideration for others to an al- 
most tedious point,” I felt, sometimes, 

Now, in this case he was bent on having every detail of 
the new household he had organized in his newly bought 
home, ‘‘The Elms,” as perfect as were my mother’s sur- 
roundings in time-refined and custom-chastened ancestral 
Hazeldean. Until such could be the case—until the wheels 
of the new domestic vehicle were thoroughly oiled, and in 
unexceptionable working order, he would not hurry on his 
nuptials—a circumstance for which I bless him now, though 
then, in my blind, impatient, boyish ardor, I cursed him 
by my gods; for I fancied that, when my mother was his 
wife, I should have a fairer opportunity of winning his 
daughter. 

They were our guests at Hazeldean for three weeks after 
my return, and then they moved to The Elms—a fine old 
estate, adjacent to mine, which he had recently purchased. 

The day they left us, my mother, who had been unac- 
countably depressed, as unaccountably cheered up, in a 
way that was almost obnoxious to ne, suffering as I was 
from the first pangs of the irst separation from my first 
love. 

She seemed singularly cheerful and light-hearted, too ; 
and when she expressed an evidently heartfelt pleasure in 
being alone with me once more, I was nearly beside myself 
with surprise and annoyance. 

“She is beginning to repent of her infatuation,” I tried 
to tell myself; but J felt all the while that it was not her 
infatuation that was causing the variableness in her moods. 

We said very little about the Egertons. I know, when I 
tried effusively to congratulate my mother anew on beine 
about to form an alliance with a family in every way so en- 
chanting, she checked me rather coldly. 

‘* He is aright honorable gentleman, of that I am sure, 
Frank. It will be through much tribulation that we resign 
the hope of being nearer to each other than we are now, if 
we ever do resigff it.” 

*“ Why should you resign it—who’s to interfere ? Come, 
mother, dear, this is too much of a joke! No one can say 
you nay in this matter; your own children are delighted at 
the prospect.” 

“Our own children scarcely know their own minds,” she 
said, sweetly, but very seriously, I thought 

“T shall go over there to-morrow, and see how they are 
settling down,” [ said, ignoring the full meaning of her 
remark, 

“Why not wait till you see him, as you will to-morrow at 
dinner ?”’ she said, hastily. 

«To-morrow at dinner ! 
they were coming, mother.” 

‘* Ada will not be here,” my mother said, trying to speak 
with calm indifference. ‘‘She is very anxious to put tho 
drawing-room into more*tasteful order than the upholsterer 
has left it in, so she will stay at home all day to-morrow.” 

“What perfect taste Ada has about arranging a house, a 
well as about everything else !’ I said, enthus‘astically ; and 
then 1 felt happy that my mother did not respond to m: 
enthusiasm cther than by the words: 

‘Yes: until she marries, she will be a dear sister and 


Delightful! You didn’t tell me 
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friend to you, Frank ; ghe is sure to exert a refining influence 
over a man,” 

“Sister! That is stubbing the bands of relationship that 
will exist between her father and myself with a vengeance, 
mother; and who is she going to marry?” I asked the 
question with an eager petulance that did uot escape her 
observation. 

“‘T don’t know that there is any thought of her marriage 
at present ; but I must look forward to losing my daugh- 
ter, an 1 you to losing your sister, some tims or other 
Frank. ’ ‘ 

“Tt’s evident my mother doesn’t want me to fall in love 
with Ada,” I said to myself. And [ puzzled my brains for 
an hour or two before I went to sleep, in vain efforts to dis 
cover the cause of this lukewarmness on her part toward a 
girl who had such influence over her (my mother) before I 
came home. ‘It’s feminine caprice,” I decided at length ; 
and having arrived at that satisfactory conclusion, [ fell 
asleep and dreamed that I was forbidding the banns of mar 
riage between Mr. Egerton and my mother. 

In real life—out of the region of dreamland—the prepara- 
tions for that marriage were moving on apace. 

It is a difficult thing to depict the gradual growth of a 


| passion. I was speedily completely absorbed in my thoughts 


of Ada, and before very long I knew that the feeling was 
reciprocal. We had been strolling about together one after- 
noon for a couple of hours among the shrubberies at Tho 
Elms, when I suddenly resolved to put my fate to the touch 
without any further hesitation. Iam not going to say in 
what words I did this, but at any rate they were sufficiently 
eloquent words for the purpose, if I may judge by the resulf. 
Ada first accepted me, and then suggested a doubt of i's 
being possible for her to do so, in these words : 

“‘Oh, Frank, dear Frankf what is the use of my saying 
‘Yes,’ when I feel that your mother will say ‘No’ ?” 

‘‘Why, Ada,” I cried, unwilling to admit that I, too, fore- 
saw opposition from my mother, ‘she is devoted to you ; 
she loves you as her daughter already.” 

‘*But does not wish for me as her son’s wife, unless I am 
very much mistaken,” she said, ‘‘ Now, don’t be hasty and 
intemperate, Frank; if she has objections, depend upon 
it they are such as we shall both respect when we hear 
them ws 

“‘T should scatter any objections that intervened be- 
tween us, as chaff is scattered before the wind!’ I said, 
foolishly. 
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“No, you wouldn't,” she said, gravely ; ‘‘ you will listen 
to them ; meet them, if possible, like a man; suceumb to 
them, if it must be so.” Her voice faltered, and for a few 
moments I was almost tempted to think harshly of my 
mother. 

We communicated the step we had taken to our parents 
that same night. I pleaded my cause and my right to Jove 
her ardently, passionately, volubly. Ada said little more 
than— 

“*T love Frank, papa, and if you will let me marry him, I 
shall be a very happy girl.” 

And when she had said this, a portentous silence fell 
upon us all, and I began to tremble. 

My mother was the first to speak. 

** My boy and I will talk over this as wo are driving homo 
to-nig)it,”’ Then she laid her hand on Mr. 
Egerton’s arm, and added, “I know your feelings on this 
subject as well as you know mine. You may safely trust 


she said, gently. 


me. 
Then there came a hurried and confused leaVe-taking, and 
presently [ found myself driving my mother home in her 
own phieton at a fast trot. 
‘*Pull up and walk the ponies, Frank ; what we have to 
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speak about can’t %2 spoken about too soon,” she said, at 
last ; and I pulled up in obedience to her request, but uttered 
never a word, My sense of injustice being dealt out to me 
was too young as yet. 

‘Frank, I have feared this for some weeks ; it is not an 
anexpected blow to me.” 

‘Why should it be a blow at all?” T asked. ‘‘You seemed 
fond enough of Ada at one time.” 

“* T love her dearly.” 

“Then, why don’t you like my marrying her? My whole 
heart is wrapped up in her. Mother, she is all the world to 
me ; It will kill me if she is worked upon to refuse me.” 

“‘She shall not be worked upon to refuse you.” 

** Mother, are you crying ?” 

She was sobbing bitterly ; but she checked her sobs preg- 
ently, and said : 

“Tam glad I have had this talk with you alone, dear, be- 
fore you met Mr. Egerton again. Frank, there is nothing I 
would not do for you, my own child, my only child; any 
sacrifice I can make seems poor and meagre to myself.” 

She was speaking in a quick, agitated manner, and I inter- 
rupted her to ask : 

‘* What sacrifice are you called upon to make ?” 

‘One that I shall have strength given me to make for you, 
Frank. I thought to be a good man’s cherished wife. In- 
stead of that——” 

“Good heavens, mother! what do you mean? How can 
my marriage with Ada interfere with your marriage with her 
father ?” I interrupted, hastily. ‘This is most perverse and 
umkind.” 

‘It is neither,” she said, almost sternly. ‘I have—I have 
always had strong feelings on this point. To me, marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister is 2 most repulsive thing ; I 
could never touch the hand of a man in friendship who was 
guilty of what I should consider to be such an offense against 
all purity, a sin against God and man. The alliance you 
propose would be little less repugnant to me if I married her 
father ; she would be a sister-in-law to you, and I should 
feel that, in consenting to your wedding her, I was violating 
principles that have hitherto been sacred to me ; therefore, 
Frank, I shall not carry out my own marriage engagement, 
and I pray to Heaven I may be rewarded by seeing you 
happy in yours.” 

** Mother, this is too much.” 

And fhen I proceeded to expostulate, and protest, and 
argue. But it was all of no avail. Nothing moved my 
mother from that stronghold of purity and delicacy and 
high principle on which she had taken her stand. I could 
not agree with her prejudices ¢hen, in the heat and ardor of 
my first avowed love. But I respected them, and I had an 
uneasy feeling even then that she was right. 

Tcould not resist taking Ada into my confidence, and I 
saw with annoyance, as soon as the case was put before her, 
that she sympathized with my mother. Visibly she recoiled 
from the contemplation of the complications that would arise 
out of the double marriage. 

“What a much better woman your mother is than I am, 
Frank !” she said, sadly. ‘‘I see it all now—but I didn’t see 
it before. Our course is clear, dear brother !” 

‘* What on earth do you mean ?” 

*That we must part, and that as soon and with as little 
fass as possible. We mustn’t selfishly blight them, you 
know ; and if we marry, it’s clear they won't.” 

“But, Ada!” [could say no more. Icould only drop 
my head on my hands, in order to hide the tears that T mis- 
takenly supposed were a disgrace to my manhood. 

*‘Hush, Frank ! you will be rewarded,” she said, solemnly ; 
and then I tried to clasp and kiss her, but she held herself 
aloof, when a hand was laid on my shoulder, and my mother 
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said : ‘You will both be rewarded, my children. Ada, my 
daughter, your father consents to your marriage with 
Frank ;’ 9nd then she drew us both within her arms, and 
kissed us warmly, 

** And you—and you ?” Ada asked, eagerly. 

“‘T shall ask Frank to let me have the pretty old Hollow 
End house, as my town house,” she said, lightly. 

**You won’t marry papa!” Ada cried ; and for answer 
my mother put her hand on Ada’s lips, and said : 

‘*Never a word more ‘on that subject, dear; it is easier 
for the old to renounce hopes that are dear to them than for 
the young to do it.” 

I believe that I had the chivalry to make offers of self-ab- 
negation, if that would secure my mother’s almost consum- 
mated pian of happiness ; but they were not accepted. 

My wife and I wintered abroad, hearing constantly from 
my noble-hearted mother, who never suffered us to gather 
from her letters that she was other than happy and cheerful 
and well. With the coming of the Summer, the desire to 
return to our home set in; so Hazeldean was set in order 
for us, and we came back to it on the 8th of July. 

We had each written to our respective parents, entreating 
them to be at Hazeldean to receive us ; and there they were, 
when we got out of the carriage, waiting on the doorstep, 
looking glad ; but, oh! so much older than they had looked 
at this time last year. We would not let it be a tearful 
meeting, but it was a very emotion-producing one, never- 
theless. 

I think my mother was more tender to me than ever that 
night. Over and over again she assured me, in a hundred 
ways, that her life was a peaceful and happy one. 

I think I must have been asleep for about three hours, 
when I was roused by a fierce pull at the door-bell. By- 
and-by I heard servants whispering excitedly, and presently 
I was called down to speak to Archer, my mother’s groom. 

I knew what was coming the moment I caught sight of 
the man. I held out my hands to avert the blow that 
seemed to be bearing down upon my head at once. But it 
was a blow that might not be averted. Oh! men and 
women, whose hearts are human, have pity upon me! My 
mother was dead ! 

She had ‘‘died very peacefully,” Archer said, “of that 
‘ere complaint she’s been subject to lately—leastwise, these 
last few months ; missis has over and over again gone like a 
sheet, but she’d never tell any one else of it; she always 
said it didn’t matter, and, above all, you was to be kept 
from being worried by heaxing of it; but, you see, the 
time has come when you must hear—so now I tell you.” 

The poor, faithfw old fellow ended with a sob, and | 
grasped his hand yearningly in my speechless sorrow, and 
then went back to my wife, who was already conscious that 
the shadow of sorrow had fallen upon her home, 

**Tell me at once, Frank ?” 

‘*My mother is dead,” I managed to say ; and then my 
wife, my comforter, sprang to my side, and exclaimed : 

‘Frank, Frank ! you'll believe that my grief is only one 
degree less keen than yours ; she was- almost my mother, 
too; she forfeited her happiness to secure mine as well as 
yours ; but, in this hour of freshest agony, J bid you bear 
this in mind. The sudden death is due to heart-disease, not 
to heart-sorrow. My husband, my own dear husband, we 
are faultless in this matter; I feel i‘ from my soul.” 

She was right. Ada was proved right, by the researches 
of science, a few hours after this pouring in of balm and oil 
upon my wounded conscience. My mother had been a 
victim to that insidious foe to humanity, which lays low so 
many without a moment’s warning. She had not died of 
the disappointment which had been brought about indirectly 
by my love for Ada and Ada’s love for me, 
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A BURMESE TOY-SHOP. 


Now that her sweet, pure, patient life is over, she speaks 
to us still from every nook and corner of quiet, dearly loved 
Hazeldean. My children, if I am blessed enough to have 
any, will learn from me, and from their mother, at what a 
sacrifice the beautiful, noble-looking woman in violet velvet, 
who holds the honored place in our gallery of family por- 
traits, bought their parents’ happiness. And, learning this 
truth from our loving lips, they will also learn this truth : 
that there is no purer, stronger love on earth than the love 
of a mother for her child. 











A BURMESE TOY-SHOP, 


Tue Burmese are a simple-minded, indolent people, frank 
and courteous, fond of amusement and gay-colored apparel, 
friendly among themselves, and hospitable to strangers. 

The costume of the Burmese is remarkably simple. Both 
sexes wear a short white jacket, called an engie; and the 
male a putso,a piece of silk or cotton cloth, usually the 
former, of gay color, red or yellow, about a yard in width, 
and four or five in length, which is worn round the hips ; 
while the women wear a /emine, which is a nearly square 
piece of cloth or silk, sufficiently large to wrap around the 
body, and fastened merely by tucking the outer end within 
the other. The men wear gay-colored silk bandannas— 
gounboungs—in adjusting which they sometimes entwist a 
thick lock of hair; the women wear no head- covering. 
Both men and women wear their hair long; the former 
gather it in a bunch, on the top of the head, and the latter 
comb it straight back from the forehead and tie it in a knot 
behind. 

Burmese houses are built of teak wood, palm leaf, bam- 
boo, rattan, and grass ; and are generally raised upon piles 





four or five feet from the ground, as a preventive of | 


fevers and to provide against the inundations of the rainy 
season. The shops or bazars are of similar construction, 


but often entirely open to the weather, like th toy-shop 
shown in our picture. 

Some of the shops are two stories in height ; all of them are 
neat and tidy in appearance. The contents of a Burmese toy- 
shop are of the most miscellaneous character. Images of ani- 
mals and deities abound, and many of them, although rudely 
executed, are really faithful representations of the animals 
they simulate. Other toys and trinkets are shown in endless 
variety, and the intending purchaser may, by the expendi- 
ture of a single rupee (about forty-six cents), secure a suffi- 
cient quantity to make glad the hearts of a numerous family 
of little folks. 








THE MOABITE STONE, 


Tere has been discovered in the land of Moab a stone 
covered with writing—being the only authentic and original 
Biblical monument which has been found up to the present 
time. Indeed, according to M. Ganneau, the King of Mesha 
is no other than the King of Moab whose bloody wars the 
Bible recounts, and who was contemporary with the Kings 
of Israel, Ahab, Ahaziah and Jehoram. 

The Rev. D. Ginsburg says that the inscription on the 
stone reads almost like a chapter of the Bible, this curious 
relic dating back 900 years before Christ, and the inscrip- 
tion being older than two-thirds of the Old Testament. Out 
of twelve or fifteen Moabite cities mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament, eleven were enumerated in that inscription. He 
concludes that, at the period indicated, an organized temple 
service existed among Jews out of Palestine, and that that 
service must have been very much akin to the service of the 
Moabites ; that the inscription was far more simple than 
two-thirds of the Old Testament; that in military prowess 
they were superior to the Jews ; and that the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, an¢ we ourselves, had derived what had become 
our alphabet from them. 
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FRANCIS THE FIRST. 
By HENRY BARTON BAKER. 


“ C’est luy qui a grace et parler de maitre, 
Digne d’avoir sur tous droit et puissance, 
Qui, sans nommer, se peut assez connoitre. 
C’est luy qui a de tout la connoissance, 

De sa beauté il est blanc et vermeil, 

Les cheveux bruns, de grande et belle taille; 
En terre il est comme au ciel le soleil, 
Hardi, vaillant, sage et preux en bataille; 

Il est benin, doux, humble en sa grandeur; 
Fort et puissant, et plein de patience, 


prince of the blood. 


counted to his pupil in those long rides among the interminable 
windings of the Charente, or following the eccentric course of the 
deceptive Loire.” 


Louis XII. dying without issue in 1515, the crown de- 
volved upon young Francis, then Duc d’Angouléme, as first 
He had just entered his twenty-first 
year, and the whole nation was filled with hope, and eager 
expectation of a glorious reign. 
of Duc de Milan, revealed his intention of following the 
Italian policy of his two predecessors. 
ance or neutrality of the surrounding powers was his first 


His assumption of the title 


To secure the alli- 


Soit en prison, en tristesse et malheur care. The Archduke Charles, who, although only fifteen 


Il a de Dieu la parfaite science, 
Bref, luy tout seul est digne d’étre roy.” 
Sucu is the glowing picture—I have omitted its extrava- 


gances—drawn by Marguerite de Navarre of her brother 


Francis in his 
youth, And it 
is, perhaps, little 
exaggerated, for 
he was undoubt- 
edly the hand- 
somest and most 
chivalrous prince, 
as well as one of 
the finest men, in 
Europe, of his 
time. 


“The tradition of 
Agnés and the Court 
of Charles VII.,” 
says Michelet, ‘set 
then in the form of 
a romantic legend, 
enveloped Fran- 
eis I. His governor, 
Artus Gouffler, was 
the son of Charles 
VIII.’s governor, 
who in his early 
youth had been 
valet de chambre to 
Charles VII. Thus 
the child was 
cradled in these 
remembrances of la 
dame de beauté and 
the Court of King 
René, of the soft 
and wandering life 
—passing from 
chateau to chateau 
—which these kings 
lived. Add to this 
the eternal story of 
Italian affairs, wher. 
Gouffler had fol- 
lowed Charles VIII. 
and Louis XIL, 
Fornoue, Agnadel 
and Ravenna, the 
beautiful women 
coming to meet the 
eonquerors, the 
pleasures of Naples. 
This paradise was 
the King’s, if he 
knew how to retake 
it The whole 
adorned by Boiardo, 
Roland, Angélique, 
‘Les dames, les 
combats, les nobles 
cavaliers.’ This is 
what the complai- 
sant governor re- 
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FRANCIS I,—— FROM THE PAINTING BY CLOUET 





IN THE LOUVRE. 


years of age, had already assumed the government of the 
Netherlands, received his overtures with favor, and the re- 
newal of the treaty with England, by which he engaged 
himself for th: million crowns promised by the late king, 


secured the good- 
will of Henry 
VIII. With the 
old wolf, Ferdi- 
nand, he was not 
so fortunate; 
neither, as a ne- 
cessary corollary, 
with his adherent, 
the weak-minded 
Maximilian. To 
the veterans he 
promised the re- 
covery of their 
former posses- 
sions in Lom- 
bardy; Leo X. 
declared his in- 
tention of remain- 
ing neutral, but 
almost immedi- 
ately ranged him- 
self upon the side 
of Spain; and 
soon afterward 
Henry showed 
symptoms of dis- 
affection to his 
-AUSe. 

Full of ardor, 
burning to emu- 
late those deeds 
of arms of De 
Foix and other 
great captains, 
over which he had 
pored and even 
wept, no obstacle 
nor opposition 
appalled him. 
He gathered to- 
gether a large and 
well-disci plined 
army, and the 
most formidable 
train of artillery 
that France had 
ever possessed, 
and started on his 
expedition. The 
Swiss guarded the 
passes of the Alps; 
but he, marching 
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by a new route, avoided them, and descended upon Milan | 
30 unexpectedly and rapidly, that Colonna, who was at table 
when the French arrived, demanded, in astonishment, | 
whether they had dropped from the stars. 

On the 13th of September, 1515, was fonght the famous | 
battle of Marignano, one of the greatest victories ever 
achieved by French arms. Within two hours of sundown | 
the Swiss unexpectedly commenced the attack, with such 
resistless violence that the French could scarcely withstand | 
it. Far into the darkness of the night raged the slaughter, 
until the confusion obliged a cessation. But with the first 
dawn of day it recommenced. During the interval, the | 
French troops had been rearranged, anjl were now more | 
than a match for their assailants. Francis, plunging into | 
the very thickest of the fight, performed prodigies of valor. 
‘The Swiss mercenaries, who had won so many engagements 
that they were considered invulnerable, lost 12,000 of their | 
best men. The old captain, Trivulsio, who had been through 
the Italian wars of the previous reign, said that all the battles | 
he had ever witnessed had been but child’s play to this, for 
it was a battle of giants. 


After the victory, there was acted a scene that has been 
frequently pictured, both by romancist and painter. It was 
x momentary flicker of the expiring flame of chivalry. By 
the side of the King had fought Bayard, the last of the 
heroes, with all the mightiness of an ancient paladin, and 
all the romantic courage of a knight-errant. So impressed 
was Francis by his prowess, that, kneeling before him, he 
begged to be knighted by the sword that had performed 
such wonders. And there, with all the army looking on, 
Bayard performed the ancient ceremony, and vowed never 
to draw that sword again, except against the infidel. 

The entire submission of the Milanese followed of neces- 
sity so overwhelming a victory ; that of the Genoese quickly 
succeeded. And after an interview with Leo, at Bologna, 
in which the presentation of ecclesiastical benefices within 
their kingdom was formally ceded to the Kings of France— 
2 privilege which thereafter greatly affected the social and 
religious life of that country—Francis returned to Paris, 
crowned with laurels. 

Peace being now established for several years, and his 
ambition and love of glory being satisfied for a time, he 
was free to indulge in that love of magnificence and that 
patronage of art with which posterity has chiefly associated 
his reign. 

It is a strange contradiction that under this monarch, 
who was above all the king of the Renaissance, much of the 
neient spirit of chivalry, which had been dormant during 
ve <evived so brilliantly, “though, 
like the Gothic of the prececiv~ generation, a little over- 
Never was fabled knight of King 
Arthur’s Court more deeply imbued with its fantastic poetry 
than this Francis ; but the subtle and resistless spirit of the 


three reigns, should 


weighted with ornament. 


» was yet more potent, and carried him in an opposite di- 


‘tion. Nor was he the only prewc chevalier of his time ; 
Bayard, that model of knighthood, who might have held an 
red place at the-Round Table, still lived. 


the 


There was 
gallant De Lor; 
bravery was put to such a cruel 
iest. ke pt at 


s, whose 


Francis lions 
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ontainebleau, and loved 
ce them fight. One day De 
Lorges and his mistr 
resent at one of these 
bats; she Jet fall ber glove, 
purposely, into the arena 
when the beasts were at their 
ereatest fury. Without a mo- 
~ent’s hesitation he rolled his 
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m- 
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‘loak about his left arm, brandishing his sword with the 
right, sprang in and showed so determined a countenance 
to the lions that they dared not attack him, picked up the 


| glove, and restored it to the lady amidst the applause of the 


spectators. But she was justly punished for her barbarity, 
for he took leave of her upon the spot ; saying he wished no 
longer to be counted among the gallants of one who had 
exposed him to such «a peril for a mere ecaprice. 

The disruption of the feudal seigneuries and the conse 
quent breaking up of the isolation and independence of the 
old noblesse, the increase of the central power, which gradu- 


| ally concentrated all favor and authority into the gift and 


hands of the King, brought all the ambitious young nobles 
to Court, since it was there alone they could now look for 
The splendor with which the new monarch 
surrounded himself, and that desire for luxury which had 
been growing at a prodigious rate since the first invasion of 
Italy, gave an intense impetus to this movement, and wori) 
after month the numbers of the old medieval castles that 
were given over to the owls and the winds, or to the care of 
a few aged domestics, not sufficiently presentable to swell 
the train of the seigneur, increased throughout the land. 
The rudely-garbed provincial was quickly transformed into 
the elegantly accoutred courtier with his silken coat and hat, 
doublet, breeches and shoes slashed in various colors, a 
rapier at his side, and an engraved ring upon his finger, his 
hair * and nails cut short and his beard worn long. If he 
were handsome and gallant he might hope to be taken 
under the protection of some noble lady and provided with 
employment at Court, a post in the army, or even a benefice 
in the Church ; for since the disposal of its patronage had 
come into the hands of the King such was frequently lv- 
stowed upon laymen. 

[t was at the Chateau d’Amboise, which Charles VIII. had 
rebuilt in the Italian style, that Francis held his Court in 
the earlier years of his reign, He did not care for cities, 
but loved to blend the splendors of his palace with the 
natural beauties of the woods and fields. It was a court of 
romance, the joyous life that Boccaccio drew, with much of 
the wild extravagance of Ariosto, a realization of those 
boyish day-dreams by the Charente and Loire. But 
although its headquarters were at Amboise, this joyous 
Court was never stationary, but was always en route: 


‘Like a moving romance,” says Micholet, “a Pantagruelian pil- 
grimage,the whole length of the Loire, from chateau to chateau, 
from forest to forest. Everywhere the chase and the deafening 
horn. Everywhero the grand banquet beneath the trees for some 
thousands of guests. Then all disappeared. The poor envoys of 
the King of Spain never knew where or how to join the King of 
France. He rose very late, as did also that other king, his mother 
They came in vain in the morning, the King was asleep, They ro- 


* Previous to the time of Francis, the Freneh nobles had worn 
their hair long; the cause of this change of fashion forms a curious 
chapter in the history of modes. On Twelfth Day, or le jour des 
rois, the court being then at Romorantin, the King was informed 
that the Comte de Saint-Paul, following an ancient custom, had 
made in his house a king of the bean, Upon which Francis gath 
ered about him all his courtiers and informed them that he should 
place himself at their head and lay siege to the cou:.t's house to 
dethrone this king. Saint-P.ul, made aware of his coming, pre- 
pared for his defense, and caused his people to bring within doors 
a large number of snowballs, and gather together all the apples, 
eggs, and other things that would servo for projectiles, they could 
find. The assault commenced, but very soon the besieged had ex- 
hausted their ammunition; in the excitement of the moment, some 
one snatched up a burning log from the hearth and east it through 
the window. It fell upon the King’s head, inflicting a severe wound. 
The physician found it necessary to cut his hair close to his head. 
Trom that time he allowed his beard to grow. A few weeks after 
ward every pretender to fashion, whether of court or town, appeared 


with beard and cropped head, 
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turned later; the King was on horseback, far away in the forest, 
The evening was too pleasant; business to-morrow. The next day 
he was gone; the Court was en rou/e; the envoys would find some 
belated servitors who told them hastily the King slept ten leagues 
from there.” 

“King Francis,” says Brantome, “ having chosen and formed a 
troop, which he called la petite bande, of the ladies of his Court, the 
most beautiful and gentle, and whom he loved best, often stole 
away from the Court and went away to other houses to hunt the 
stag and pass the time, and there he would dwell thus retired, eight 
days, ten days, sometimes more, sometimes less, as it pleased his 
humor.” 


But mingled with this Arcadian life were fétes as gorgeous 
as those of Louis XIV. ‘There was one of notable splendor 
at the baptism of the Dauphin, and the marriage of Lorenzo 
de Médicis, Duc d’Urbino, with Madeleine de la Tour, the 
heiress of the Comte d’Auvergne. Leo had been solicited 
to be sponsor to the prince, and had sent his nephew, 
Lorenzo, to represent him. The ceremonies were splendid, 
The great court of the palace was covered by a vast awning, 
under which assembled all the flower of the French nobility, 
all the great dignitaries of the Church, the ambassadoss of 
all the foreign Courts, and many foreign princes. At the 
supper every course was brought in to a flourish of trum- 
pets, and between each there was a ballet performed by seven 
companies of demoiselles dressed in the costumes of Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain, and beating time to their steps with 
tambourines. There were jousts on horseback and on foot, 
and a sham siege, for which an elaborately constructed for- 
tress made of wood had been raised. 

But all other /étes were as nothing when compared with 
the ever-famous Field of the Cloth of Gold. Maximilian being 
dead, Francis became a rival candidate with Charles for the 
Imperial throne, a:d desiring the alliance of England, 
invited Henry to meet him near Calais. The interview be- 
tween the two monarchs took place upon a great plain 
between Ardres and Guines which divided their territories. 
The ground was covered with tents, the principal of which 
were adorned both within and without with cloth of gold. 
The nobles of the two nations vied with each other in the 
splendor of their appointments. ‘‘Several there,” says an 
old historian, quaintly, ‘‘ carried their forests, their meadows, 
their mills upon their shoulders.” 

Henry had constructed for himself a vast palace of wood 
and glass, which glittered in the sunshine like a prolusion of 
a Crystal Palace ; it was divided into four compartments, 
and covered with a cloth painted to represent freestone. 
Within was a spacious court with two fountains, from each 
of which flowed wine, water and hippocras. The entire edifice 
had been brought from England in pieces that were joined 
together by pegs, but neither stone nor mortar was em- 
ployed. J*rancis’s palace was no less splendid and inge- 
nious than that of his brother monarch. He had caused to 
be constructed, besides, a building in the form of a Roman 
amphitheatre, three tiers in height, and a pavilion sixty 
fect square, covered on the outside with cloth of gold, and 
within with blue velvet embroidered with fleur de lis; but a 
high wind destroyed this last and carried it away. Midway 
between the two camps was erected a tent which in the 
richness of its ornaments surpassed all the rest, and it was 
here, after many diplomatic delays, mounted on horseback, 
the two sovereigns met and embraced onc 
every demonstration of affection. 

When the articles of the treaty were read and signed, 
Francis expressed a desire to entertain his kingly brother ; 
but lenry, who seems to have been suspicious throughout, 
was not willing to confide his person to the keeping of the 
French without due precautions, and proposed that while 
he dined with the Queen of France at Ardres, Francis 
should be received by the Queen of England at Guines; 


another with 





thus they would have been hostages for each other. But 
Francis, full of impulsive generosity, grew impatient of 
these Machiavellian precautions, and resolved to put an end 
to them in a manner that shamed the less chivalrous mon- 
arch, One morning, accompanied by only two gentlemen 
and a page, he presented himself at the Chateau de Guines 
and demanded of the governor ; 

** Where is the chamber of my royal brother ?” 

‘Sire, the King is not yet awake,” was the reply. 

‘That is no matter,”’ replied Francis, 

And being conducted to the royal bedchamber, he 
knocked at the door, entered, and walked to the King’s 
bedside. Greatly moved by this generous confidence, 
Henry exclaimed : 

‘* Brother, you have done the noblest thing that ever one 
man did to another, and shown me the great confidence I 
ought to have in you. JI am your prisoner, and I pledge 
you my faith.” 

Then they made an exchange of splendid presents, and 
when the English King rose the French King insisted upon 
acting as his yalet and assisting him to dress. The next 
morning Henry took horse, unattended, to the Chateau 
d’Ardres, in imitation of his visitor, and performed the 
same attentions to his brother of France. 

All this may seem very silly stuff to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but nevertheless it is full of meaning as another mo- 
mentary revival of dying claivalry. 

Then followed jousts and tourneys, but they were mere 
gorgeous spectacles, bearing the same relation to the tour- 
naments of feudalism that a stage representation does to the 
reality. Fighting had come to be regarded rather as as a 
disagreeable necessity than the pleasure of life, the value of 
which seems ever to increase with the progress of luxury. 
Besides courtesies and fighting, there were feasts and enter- 
tainments of the most splendid description, which lasted 
many days. 

But, alas, all this kingly cordiality was as evanescent as 
the pageant that celebrated it; the next year Henry con- 
cluded an alliance, offensive and defensive, with the Em- 
peror against France. Francis had so impoverished both 
himself and his nobles by these extravagances, that upon 
the breaking out of the war he found himself without 
the means of equipping or feeding his troops, and was 
obliged to resort to the most oppressive imposts to raise 
money.* 

It was Francis who commenced that infamous institution, 
the royal mistress, the curse of Brance during so many 
generations. He was twice married, first to Claude, the 
eldest daughter of Louis XIL., a mariage de convenance ; she 
was a princess of religious and retired habits, who bore him 
three sons, Francis, Henry, and Charles, and four daugl- 
ttrs. Her many virtues procured for her the title of la 
bonne reine. The contempt of her husband and the hatred 
of her mother-in-law probably shortened her life ; she died 
in 1524. His next wife was Eleanor of Austria, the sister of 
Charles V , and the widow of Emmannel of Portugal ; she 
fell in love with him during his captivity in Madrid. This 
was another political marriage, and her life was no happier 
than that of her predecessor ; the tyranny of the queen- 





mother, and the insolence of the favorites, drove her from 


* Tho entire revenues of tho Crown amounted, under this reign, 
to about 5,6 0,000 livres 
hold absorbed more than one-third of this sum, and such festivities 
as th t of the ¥ield of the Cloth of Gold must hve still further de. 
creased the resid .e. The nobles, in return for exemption fro » tax 
ation, were st.ll obliged to serve the King at their own expense in 
time of war; but the decay of feudalism, and the employment of 
trained mercenaries, had rendered war an infinitely more costly 
business to kings than it had been in the cl times, 


, and the expenses of his ordinary house- 
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the Court, while the enmity and the wars between her hus- 
band and brother were unceasing afflictions to her. 

“Tt must be confessed,” says Brantome, “that before him 
(Francis !.) the ladies came but little to Court, and only in small 
numbers. It is true that Queen Anne * commenced her Court of 
ladies greater than other preceding queens, and without her the 
King, her husband, cared but little for them; but King Francis 
coming to reign, considering that all the decoration of a Court was 
the ladies, wished to increase them more than was the ancient cus- 
tom.” ... “ Very often have I seen our kings go into the country, 
into the towns and 
elsewhere, and 
there dwell and 
make merry for 
days together, with- 
out bringing any 
ladies with them; 
but we were so lost, 
so disconsolate, 
when for eight days 
we dwelt apart from 
them and their 
beautiful eyes, that 
they appeared to us 
a year,” 


Up to t h i 8 
period woman 
had been a mere 
“breeder of sin- 
ners,” playing no 
part in the great 
business of life, 
since nature had 
unfitted her for 
the life of fight- 
ing and turmoil 
by which she was 
surrounded ; but 
with the advent 
of luxury, and 
softer und more 
elegant manners, 
her influence 
rose; and an in- 
fluence not of 
good, but of evil, 
it became for 
France. 

To the old ro- 
mantic devotion 
of knight-errantry 
now succeeded 
that elegant, sen- 
sual gallantry 
which endured 
until the Revolu- 
tion. It was the “ 
legitimate succes- 
sor of chivalry, 
refined of the 
rudeness of its 
progenitor — and 
the heart. Gal- 
lantry, to use an 
euphuistic phrase, seemed the sole employment of the 
Court, and those who were not inclined to it found but 
little favor in the King’s eyes. His three sons gloried in 
having mistresses, and their father, far from blaming such 
errors, would scarcely have acknowledged them as of his 
race had their manners been severe. 


* The Queen of Louis XII. 








‘‘T have heard tell,” says Brantéme, ‘‘that the King 
greatly desired the honorable gentlemen of his Court 





should never be without mistresses, and if they were, he 


| considered them coxcombs and fools.” * 


It was the fashion 


of the time, and before that »mnipotent power, Vice, virtue 


and decency have ever been mere names. 


The King never stirred abroad without being accompanied 
by a train of demoiselles. Even when he went to meet the 
Pope at Marseilles le was accompanied by la petite Lande; 


THE CONSTABLE DE BOURBON,— FROM TITIAN. 


ality of the age than pages of description. 


miral, who was a lover of the Comtesse de C 


les filles du joie, 
as he styles them 
in an old doen. 
ment, wherein he 
authorizes his 
treasurer to pay 
them twenty 
golden crowns 
each. In his 
youth, according 
to the testimony 
of Brantdme, his 
amours were in- 
discriminate and 
often vulgar, but 
after a time a 
favorite — sultana 
became _ para 
mount, influenc- 
ing not only his 
domestic life, but 
every department 
of the State. 
“Women made 
all,” says an his- 


‘torian of the 


period, ‘‘ even the 
generals and cap- 
tains.” This is 
their first appear- 
ance in State 
affairs ; the Coun- 
tess de Chateau- 
briand and _ the 
Duchess d’ftam- 
pes were the 
mothers of Mon- 
tespan and Pom- 
padour. 

But a more evil 
feminine influ- 
ence even than 
that of the mis- 
tresses was exer- 
cised by the 
Duchesse d’An- 
gouléme, the 


*The following 
anecdote will better 
illustrate the 
shameless immor- 

Bonnivet, the ad- 
hateaubriand, dared 


to lift his eyes to the King’s eister, the Princess Marguerite. He 


invited the King and the Court to his chateau. 


They came. In the 


night, by means of a trap-door, he introduced himeelf into the 
princess’s chamber, and began to plead his passion in a very vio- 
lent manner. Next day his face bore the marks of his reception. 
Yet he does not appear to have in any way lost the King’s favor by 


this infamous attempt. 











FRANK LESLIE’S 
queen-mother, a beautiful, clever, but infamous woman. 
Her intrigues were shameless ; her furious passions wrought 
infinite mischief ; her overbearing insolence drove both the 
queens from Court ; her avarice was insatiable; she lost 
Milan to the King by appropriating the soldiers’ pay, and 
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‘the men-at-arms have not been paid.”’ Francis, astounded 
at hearing such an assertion, called the Sieur Semblangay, 
the secretary of finance. 


“Did you not receive four hundred thousand ducats to 
send to Italy ?” 


(it? 
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thereby causing a revolt among the Swiss mercenaries. 
This was but the sequel to an even worse deed. When 


PAVIA. 


“ Assuredly,” he replied, ‘ but the queen-mother impe- 
riously demanded the entire sum, and upon her acquittance 


Lautrec, the commander, returned to France, the King I délivered it.” 


overwhelmed him with wrath, and demanded the cause of 
the disaster. ‘‘For eighteen months,” replied Lautrec, 


acquittance, however, was not to be found ; it had 


been stolen by a creature of the duchess’s in the service of 
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Semblancay. 


commenced agains 


him which lasted two years ; he 
ultimately convicted of having wrongly administered the 
finances of the kingdom, and sentenced to death. And this 
man had grown gray in the service of four kings ! 


wis 


This affuir gratified two passions of the queen-mother 
her avarice and her hate. the 
Comtesse de Chateaubriand, fu 
riously jealous, and to discredit her relations was to injure 
her. 
of the duchess’s amours. 


Lautrec was a brother of 
of whose influence she was 


He was a man of undoubted abil- 
ities, but stern and arrogant, and he had done much by his 
conduct to disgust the Milanese with French government. 
Charles and the Pontiff, both at hostilities with France, 
taking advantage of this sentiment, the Imperial troops, 
under the command of Prosper Colonna, entered the Milan- 
rritory. But for the mutiny of the Swiss, in conse- 
quence of the non-arrival of their pay, Lautree could have 
made head against them; as it was, Milan fell into their 
hands, and Genoa soon afterward shared the same fate. 
About the same period, Henry of England, actuated by the 


ese t 


counsels of Wolsey, who was in the pay of the Empire, on | 


some contemptible and frivolous pretext, declared war against 
the man to whom two years previously he had sworn eternal 
friendship. An army, under the command of Surrey, in- 
vaded French territory, but effected nothing. In the next 
year Venice, which had hitherto been Francis’s ally, finding 
his cause in Italy desperate, entered into the league against 
him. Thus did the unfortunate monarch find himself 
alone, and encompassed by enemies. It was now the daunt- 
Jessness and power of his character shone forth, and instead 
of shrinking back within the defensive, he resolved to march 
into Italy, and attack his enemies in their strongholds. 

But not even yet was the sum of his misfortune complete. 
He had already begun his march toward Lyons when he 
received intelligence that the Constable de Bourbon* was in 
league with Charles, and had promised to aid the Imperial 
troops to iny 
Alps. The naturally frank and generous character of Francis 


is admirably displayed in his mode of acting upon this warn- | 


ing. He at once started for Meulins, where the Constable, 
who had pretended illness to excuse his absence from the 
army, Wa 
heard ; upon which Bourbon protested his innocence in 
such solemn terms that Francis accepted his pledge, and 
refused to have him arrested, as more cautious councilors 
advised. Immediately afterward the traitor fled, and the 
King was doomed to bitterly expiat 
trustfulness, to quit his territory, 
he gave up the command of the invading army, thirty 
thousand strong, to Admiral Bonnivet, and by fortifying all 
frontier town 
defeated the conspiracy. 
siderable genius by the manner in which he kept all Eu- 
rope, and even domestic treachery, at bay. 


Not considering it safe 


, and arresting all suspected persons, entirely 
This king certainly displayed con 


* The queen-mother, who had always been jealous of the Bour- 


The latter was thrown into prison, and a suit | 


Besides which, he had, it was said, talked too freely | 


ile France as soon as the King had crossed the | 


then lying, and told him unreservedly all he had 


his too ¢redulous | 
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The brief and rapid wars of the feudal ages had heey 
succeeded by those slow and strategic operations whic’ 
made the military art until the appearance of Bonaparte, 
Bonnivet, who had been selected to command the army, not 
on account of his abilities, which were mediocre, but he 
cause of his known hatred to Bourbon, which was a pledge 
of his fidelity, and of the King’s friendship for him, was 
outgeneraled and outnumbered, and at Biagrassa was to 
tally and irretrievably defeated. Tt was on that field fel] 
the Chevalier Bayard, the last of the knights of chivalry, 
That same year Charles invaded France, entering through 
But still the masterful genius of thi 
equal to the occasion, and the Imperialists, decimated by 
disease and famine, were 
Italy. 

It was now that Francis’s good angel deserted him, and 
rashness and evil counsel ruined all his glory. He had 
still a magnificent army under his command, and with this 
To this course he 


Provence. Kine was 


compelled to retire back into 


he resolved once more to invade Milan. 


is said to have been determined by the persuasions of Bon 
Ho 


and was desir 


nivet, who represented conquest as certain and easy. 


had become enamored of a Milanese lady, 
ous of revisiting her; hence his assurances. 
trifles hang wars, the lives of thousands, and the fate of 


if pon such 


great empires. 

Again Milan opened her gates, and Sforza and the Impe- 
rialists retired before the invaders. 
and destroying them, as he might easily have done #ran- 


But instead of pursuing 


cis, ly some strange error of judgment, sat down befora 
Pavia, a strongly fortified and well-garrisoned town, and 
sent half his army to make a descent upon Naples. To 
three months he laid close siege to this place, und reduced 
it almost to the extremities of famine ; the Lmprrialists were 
scarcely strong enough to attack him. But the vigor and 
self-sacrifice of Bourbon, now in the Imperial) forces, came 
to their aid; he pawned his jewels, took a journey into 


Germany, and with the proceeds raised twelve thousand 


mercenaries. With these reinforcements the enemy .d 
j vanced toward Pavia. The unanimous advice of the French 
council of war was to retire, and decline a battle. There 


was only one dissentient voice, that of the fatal Bonnivet, who 
Again the King listened, 
Lt with his own feeling 
He had sworn to take Pavia or perish, and with that 1 


|} urged the disgrace of retreat. 


because, probably, it harmoniz 


mance and that strange echo of the olden time which ever 
and anon broke in upon the soul of this man of the Renai 
sance, he held that it would be 
break it. 

On February 24th, 1525, was fought a fatal and renowned 
battle. splendid, ‘The first 
advantage was with the French, but the treacherous ‘and 
mercenary Swiss, worthy forefathers of the brigand im 
keepers of to-day, who were for ever betraying those who 


an eternal shame to him to 


The troops on both sides were 





trusted them, and whose every vice and virtue were ab- 
sorbed in the greed for gold, at the critical moment de- 
| sert d their posts. The day was los. But the King 


fought with the heroism of a knight-errant. Wounded 


severely, thrown from his horse, he fought on foot 


and 


bons, on account of the y artiality shown by Anne of Brittany, tho } 
Queen of Louis XIL, for that branch of the royal family, had poi- | killed seven men with his own hand. One by one the ot! 
soned the mind of her son against the constable. His merits had | cers and nobles who had gathered round him were slain, 
never received theirdue reward, and he had ri a With ani- | ond he stood alone, and though almost fainting wit) 
orm coldness and suspicion, But upon the death of his wife, the , - : , ; : 
pores , | a a : , P | exhaustion, still wielded his terrible sword. Thus he wa 
duch + d of hs fine person, formed the idea of marr r | na 2 : 
him. Not only did he repel her advance but treated them with | found by follower of Bourbon’s, who entreated him to 
seorn and ridi From that hour she swore his dostructi throw down his arms, but he would have died, rather, by th: 
and commenced by instituting a lawsuit to deprive him of his | hands of the Spanish soldiers who were attacking him than 
estates, which she claimed partly for herself, partly for the King. have yielded to his traitorous subject. And so he wo 

, , 1a onpered negotiations with the Im: erial Court,whicl 7 > P 
It was then he opered mannan cating ss \.  e. | have fallen, had not Lannoy, the Spanish general, come up 
promised him the hand of the emperor's sister, Eleanor, who after ‘ 


ward became the queen of Francis, together with Provenge and 
Dauvhiuc, \ hich ho Wee to rule uader the title of king. 


| at the time, and to him he delivered his sword. The Spaniard 
| took it, knelt, and gave him his own, saying ; ‘ It does no? 
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lecome so great % monarch to remain disarmed in the pres- 
ence of a mere subject of the Emperor.” 

Here again we hear the noble and swect voice of the olden 
time, so soon to be for ever silenced in the hell-born war of 
creeds. 

Ten thousand men fell in this engagement, and two weeks 

‘terward there not one soldier within the 
length and breadth of Italy. ‘‘ All is lost save honor,” 
wrote Francis to his mother, whom he had appointed 
It was now that the nobler side of 
the character of the woman who had been the root o1 ei] 
the mischief displayed itself. Spite of all she had done, she 
loved her She gathered together the remnants of the 
army that had found their way back, made new levies, and, 
assembling the nobles at Lyons, exhorted them to stand by 
their country in this terrible extremity. She also appealed 
to the Tudor, who, frightened at the prodigious success of 
Charles, lent 2 ready ear to her pleadings ; and what was 
more important, Wolsey, disappointed of the papal throne, 
which the Emperor had promised him, was filled with re- 
venge against his cajo'er. 

Most harshly and rigorously did Charles treat his royal 


was French 


nr gent in his absence. 


Sol. 





_ a « | 


the alliance of iingland with France, and the growing 
jealousy of Europe of his power. Yet let us not rob sweet 
Marguerite of her meed, for she did more to effect her 
brother's liberation than all other causes. 

On January 14th, 1526, after nearly one year’s captivity, 
Francis signed the treaty of Madrid, whereby he gave up 
the Duchy ot Burgundy to Charles, renounced all claims 
upon Italy, promised to restore the Constable to his estates 
and honors, marry the Emperor’s sister, Eleanor of Porta- 
gal, ete., ete., and his two sons were to be given up as host- 
ages for the fulfillment of the 
his hand to the document, he 


conditions. Before putting 
secretly, in the presence of 
protest against it as wrung 
from him by tyrannous and foul means, and as such it 
should be considered null and void. It was but a specimen 
of the political conscience of the day, but, nevertheless, it 
is the barricr which divides the chivalrous King of his 
youth from the debauché and tyrant of his age. The 
sages of Europe, however, never believed he intended to 
observe such stipulations, after the cruel and ungenerous 
treatment he had received, and they were right. 

Now came “ the holy league” of France, England, Venice, 


his councilors, made a solemn 


captive, and the conditions of freedom he proposed, includ- | Florence, Milan and the Pope—who had absolved Francis 





ing as they did the surrender of Burgundy, Provenge and 


Dauphine, were so monstrous, that Francis passionately | 


drew his dagger, and pointing it at his breast, exclaimed : 
“Tt were better a king should dic thus!” 

While the mother was working with heart and brain 
within his kingdom to procure his release, the sister, after- 
ward so famous as Marguerite de Navarre, made a journcy 
into Spain to intercede for the captive, and bring. him the 
comfort of her affection. ‘There was a wondrous romantic 
love between this brother and sister, of which:there is 
scarcely any parallel, THe was in her eyes a god rather than 
# man, an idol, an incarnation of all that was physically and 
mentally glorious in creation. This passionate worship 
might be understood during the days of his youth, but 
evel daring his la t years, why a disease and excess had 
distorted his form and rendered his features coarsely re- 


pulsive, he was still her demi-god, glorious as ever; her 


eyes could see no change. When she arrived in Spain, 
“She foul hor brother,” says Brantome, “ in 60 piteous a state 
that, if she i rt oome, he would have died; s0 much better she 
knew his e ition and complexion than did all his physicians 
and treated Lim und caused him to be treated, as she understood 
‘him, so well thit/she eured him. Thus the King often said that ri 


without her he would have died, and that he owed her that obliga- 
tion which ho would always remember, and would love her, as he 
did, unto his death,” 


Marguerite was young, beautiful, learned and talented, 
ind all these gifts she set to work to procure his liberation. 


‘She spoke to the Emperor so bravely,” to again quote Bran- 
tome, “and so honestly, also, upon tho bad treatment he had used 
toward the King, her brother, that ho was astonished ; remonstrat- 
ing with him upon the ingratitude and felony he, a vassal, used 
toward hic lord on account of Flanders,* then reproached him with 
the hardness of his heart, to bo so 1ittle piteous to so great and 
good a king, and that using him in that fashion was not the way to 
gaina hourt so noble and royal as thet of the King, her bro her, 
and so sovereign; and should he die of his rigorous treatment, his 
death would not remain unpunished, hiving children who, some 
day, would grow up and would signally avenge it.” 


This bravery, far from angering the gloomy and austere 
Charlies, fascinated, enamored him, He softened the rigors 
of his captive’s imprisonment, mado love, but without 
result, to the fair p,cader, and would have married her 
couid he have won her consent. Yet, nevertheless, he be- 
came more moderate in his terms, moved thereto also by 





* The kings of France claimed seigniorial rights over Llanders, 








from his oath—the success of the Imperialists, the sack of 
Rome, the death of the Constable, the rout of the French 
army before Naples, mutual exhaustion of both sides, and 
the treaty of Cambray, wherein Francis paid 2,000,000 
crowns for the ransom of his sons, renounced all sovereign 
rizhts over Flanders and Artois, and all Italian claims, 
while Charles on his part ceeded his pretensions to "ur- 
gundy. Onee more during these events we hear the uerce 
voice of the Middle Ages rising from the tomb. Charles, 
by his ambassador, denounces the French King as a base 
violator of the public faith and a stranger to honor and 
integrity, upon which Francis, by his herald, gives the 
Emperor tho lic and challenges him to single combat. 
Charles accepts the defiance ; but the age for such summary 
settlements of political differences has passed away, and the 
meeting never takes place. Nevertheless, Robertson dates 
the rise of dueling, which was carried to such terrible 
excesses during the remainder of the sixteenth and the 
greater portion of the seventeenth century, from the 
countenance which this kingly indiscretion gave to such 
encounters. * 

Che sufferings he endured both in body and mind during 
his Spanish captivity seem to have blighted all Francis’s 
great powers, to havo extinguished his fire and energy, and, 
above all, that self-confidenco st indispensable to success. 
Therefore, we find him continually violating the most solemn 
treaties and obligations ; cternally warring against the em- 
pire, but irresolutely, shiftily, blunderingly, and quite 
overshadowed by the ever-expanding genius of his great 
rival. 7 

But let us leavo these miserable wars, minute accounts of 
which may be found in any history, and return to that inner 
life of the Court whevein lay all the springs of action. The 
queen-mother had conquered her old rival in the King’s 
confidence, the Comtesse de Chiteaubriand |—whose empire 


*Tt must bo borne in mind that the single combats of the 
Middle Ages were sanctioned by law, were solemn appeais to the 
god of justice, and totally differed fro.u tho private duel. 


¢ Tho following romantic and tragic story is told by one of the 
old chroniclers concerning this lady. The Comte de Chateaubriand, 
not desiring that his wife should be seen at Court, kept her a cap- 
tive in an old chateau in Brittany. |} rancis, who had heard her 
spoken of, brought her to Court by a stratagem. She appeared at 
Amboise, and everybody was dazzled by her beauty. The King no 
sooner beheld her than he was fascinated. But on his return from 
Spain he had jurgutten ver io Lae wtiruction of other beauties. ‘The 
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BENVENUTO CELLINI,. 





was lost from the time of his captivity —by providing an- | 


other sultana for her son’s pleasure, in the person of Anne 
de Pisseleu, one of her maids of honor. This lady, grateful 
to her patroness, was content to leave politics to her greater 
wisdom, and to rule only the pleasures of her royal lover. 
She loved splendor of all kinds, she loved poetry and poets, 
paintings and painters, she loved the society of the learned. 
and inclined toward the Protestants. Francis married her 
to Jean de Brosse, one of the accomplices of Bourbon, who 
by this marriage got back his forfeited estates and a duchy 
into the bargain, on condition he never claimed his wife and 
kept away from her. 


| enameled with 


It is the first example of those mock | 


nuptials which the fourteenth and fifteenth Louis carried | ; : 
| size, the workmanship and enamel of which were elegant to the 


to such perfection. 
hand at inventions. 
kings owed him ! 
Duchess d’Etampes. 
The old life of fétes was by no means interrupted by the 


Truly this Francis was a wonderful 
What a debt of gratitude succeeding 
So Mademoiselle de Pisseleu became 


countess, unable to endure this disgrace, returned to her husband, 
who, since her flight, had shut himself up in his chateau. No 
sooner did she return than he again made her a prisoner in a cham- 
ber hung with black; he permitted her to see no one except her 
daughter, a child seven years old. Soon afterward this child died, 
and from that hour the count gave himself up to thoughts of ven- 
geance. One day six men, masked, and two surgeons, entered her 
chamber, seized her, opened her veins, and then left her to expire. 
Such marital executions were common occurrences in those days; 
but BrantOme, who gives numerous instances of such in his 
“Dames Galantes,” makes no mention of this, and even mentions 
the countess as being at Court after the date assigned to her mur- 
der, The story, however, has been generally received, 








costly and desolating wars ; the troops were 
unpaid, the treasury drained, but there was 
always money forthcoming for splendors and 
pleasures. The Chiteau d’Amboise became 
too small to contain the ever-swelling Court. 
In the depths of a wild forest was an ancient 
dwelling that had been occasionally used by 
the kings of France as far back as the twelfth 
century. This was Fontainebleau, and this 
was the spot chosen by Francis for his new 
palace. The old Gothic building was demol- 
ished, and with it an adjacent monastery and 
seventeen houses ; and upon the ground they 
had covered, under the superintendence of an 
Italian architect, and by the hands of a host 
of Italian, Flemish and French workmen, 
arose a gorgeous pile of the Renaissance. 
Italy was ransacked for painters, sculptors, 
and decorators of all kinds to adorn the new 
palace, and among them came the great Ben- 
venuto Cellini. Itwas here he executed some 
of his most beautiful works, his great silver 
statues of Jupiter, Vulcan, and Mars, and that 
gold salt-cellar of which he has left so won- 
derful a description in his Memoirs that it is 
worth transcribing to give an idea of the 
works executed for this Court : 


“Tt was of an oval figure, and in size about two- 
thirds of a cubit, being entirely of gold, and ad- 
mirably engraved by the chisel. I had represented 
the sea and the earth both in a sitting posture, tho 
legs of one placed between those of the other, as 
certain arms of the sea enter the land, and certain 
necks of the land jut intothe sea. I put a trident 
into the right hand of the figure that represented 
the sea,and in the left a bark of exquisite work- 
manship, which was to hold the salt. Under this 
figure were its four sea-horses, the form of which, 
in the breast and fore feet, resembled that of a 
horse, and all the hind part, from the middle, the: 
of a fish; the fishes’ tails were entwined with each 
other in a manner very pleasing to the eye, and the whole group 
was placed in a striking attitude. This figure was surrounded by 
a variety of fishes of different species, and other sea animals. Tho 
undulation of the water was properly exhibited, and likewise 
its true colors The earth I represented by a 
beautiful female figure, holding a cornucopia in her hand, entirely 
naked, like the male figure; in her left hand she held a little 
temple, the architecture of the Ionic order, and the workmanship 
very nice; this was to put pepper in. Under this female figure I 
exhibited most of the finest animals which the earth produces, 
and the rocks I partly enameled and partly left in gold. I then 
fixed the work on a base of black ebony of a proper thickness; 
and then I placed four figures in more than mezzo-relievo; these 
were intended to represent Morning, Noon, Evening and Night. 
There were also four other figures of the four winds, of the same 
last degree.” 

He also invented exquisite models for the gates and 
fountains, which, however, were never executed, full de- 
scriptions of which are contained in his Memoirs. 

But the great Florentine, who was independent and some- 


| what rough in manner, offended the Duchess d’Etampes 


by not inviting her with the King to see these models, and 
from that time she gave all her favor to Rosso and Prima- 
taccio, rival artists. To appease her he wrought a golden 
cup of exquisite workmanship, and carrying it to her lodg- 
ings begged her waiting-woman to procure him an inter- 


| view. 


“Upon acquainting her lady with my arrival, and the present I 
had brought,” to again quote “Cellini’s Memoirs,” “the latter an- 
swered, disdainfully, ‘Tell him to wait.” Hearing this, I armed 
myself with patience, and continued in suspense till she was going 
to dinner. Perceiving that it grew late, hunger provoked me to 
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‘ such a degreo that, unable to resist its cravings any longer, I gave | 


the lady a hearty curse, and going directly to the Cardinal Lor- | 
raine, made him a present of the cup, begging him to stand my 
friend with the King, and prevent me from being deprived of his | 
good graces,” 


Cellini soon became disgusted with the treatment he re- 
ceived, and went back to Italy, leaving the ornamentation | 
of the palace to Rosso and Primataccio, artists infinitely | 
inferior to himself. 


‘ Quand verrons-nous quelque tournoi nouveau ? 
Quand verrons-nous par tout Fontainebleau 
De chambre en chambre aller les mascarades ? 
Quand ouirons-nous, au matin, les aubades 
De divers luths mariés A la voix ? 

Et les cornets, les fifres, les hautbois, 

Les tabourins, violons, épinettes, 

Sonner ensemble avecques les trompettes ? 
Quand verrons-nous comme balles voler 
Par artifice un grand feu dedans lair ?” 


So, regretfully, wrote Ronsard when all this magnificence 
had passed away. 

These fétes formed the models of those supposed to have 
been invented a century afterward by le grand monarque. 
In reading a description of the festivities which welcomed a 
visit of Charles V., we find the original of those fantastic 
devices given in honor of La Vallitre. When the Emperor 
entered the forest of Fontainebleau there suddenly sprang 
forth from every bush and covert crowds of heathen gods 
and goddesses, fauns, satyrs, dryads, hamadryads, naiads, 
who danced around him to the sound of hautbois. Then 
there were masquerades in which the dancers appeared in the 
guise of wild beasts, vultures, eagles, griffins and sea-mon- 
sters. In all this we find a strange jumble of the old and 
the new, of the Gothic and the neo-classic. 

Another novelty of the reign of Francis I., 
which vastly influenced the society of “his pos- 
terity, was the introduction of churchmen to 
Court. Before this bishops and abbots had 
resided in their bishopries and abbeys, scarcely 
acknowledging any other authority than that of 
the Pope. But the concordat changed all that. 
Benefices were no longer confined to those in 
holy orders, and abbeys and priories were in- 
discriminately bestowed upon men of all con- 
ditions whom the King wished to reward. This 
brought the first public corruption into the 
Chureh. ‘Not that I have heard say,” writes 
Brantéme, ‘‘nor read that before there were 
more good people or better livers, for in their 
bishoprics and abbeys they were as debauched 
as the military.” Rabelais, who ought to have 
known, was decidedly of the same opinion. 

Jean du Bellay, Bishop of Bayonne, who had 
Rabelais for secretary, was one of the gayest 
of ecclesiastics, the favorite of princesses and 
all the ladies of the Court ; he visited England, 
and was one of the most assiduous gallants in 
the train of Anne Boleyn, one of the most 
skillful hunters in the forest of Windsor. In 
1536 Francis confided to him the defense of 
Paris and the lieutenant-generalship of Cham- 
pagne and Picardy, and he fulfilled his trust 
right well. There were several such prelates in 
this Court. 

Francis was a munificent patron of art and 
literature, but it is possible that ostentation had 
as much to do as taste with this predilection. 
He would have gathered all the genius of the 
world at Fontainebleau. Leonardo da Vinci 
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died in his arms, and some of the greatest of the Italian 
artists were in his pay. It was fortunate for the intellectual 
growth of France that she was governed at this period by 
such a prince, one who suffered himself to be carried for- 
ward on the crest of the great tidal wave of civilization, 
and did not sink beneath it ; he was a worthy contempo- 
rary of Pope Leo, those two sovereigns alone—for the 
brutal Tudor was too deeply sunk in sensualism, the bigot 
Charles in blood and fanaticism, to give any help to the 
great work—those two alone brought the Renaissance to 
perfection. Those who would study and understand this 
epoch must turn to the pages of Rabelais, for there they 
will find its every aspect reflected as in a mirror ; its gross- 
ness and licentiousness; its intellectual vigor, too fre- 
quently degenerating, however, into the verbosities and 
hair-splitting pedantries of the schools ; its strange incon- 
gruities, the result of the great upheaval of ideas; its 
skepticism and superstition, the product of effete forms of 
religion. 

Spite of the desolating wars that cast a shadow upon this 
reign, it wears an aspect of unclouded brilliance, of Arca- 
dian peacefulness, when contrasted with the darkness that 
followed, the horrors of that war of creeds that raged with 
unmitigated ferocity during the remainder of the century, 
paralyzing all intellectual growth, transforming men to 
worse than wolves and tigers ; for God has created no brute 
so frightful as the bigot, be he Catholic or Protestant. 

Toward the close of this reign we hear the first mutter- 
ings of the storm. Francis vacillated for some time be- 
tween the two religions; he was drawn toward the reform 
by his sister Marguerite. But the prejudice of the nobles 
and the mass of the people, the ties he had formed with 
the Médici, the example of nearly all Europe, made up an 
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overwhelming counterpoise in favor of the elder creed. 
Had the question come before him more prominently in 
his earlier days, he might have decided otherwise, but his 
once daring energy was gone, exhausted by reverses of for- 
tune and by that horrible disease which for ten years 
slowly ate away body and mind. 

The first persecutions were brought about by the offen- 
sive zeal of certain Protestants, who affixed opprobrious re- 
flections upon the Catholic faith against the church-doors 
They courted their doom ; it was a terrible one—the stake. 
The massacre of the Vaudois, however, was a horrible act, 
which casts an eternal stain upon this king’s name. Never- 
theless, we have many instances of his toleration ; he saved 
Lonis Berquin, one of the most learned men of the age, 
and a Protestant, from the flames, although the Parliament 
had doomed him; and, among others, he protected 
Clement Marot and Rabelais, both enemies to the Catholic 
Church. 


The last ten years ol his life present a melancholy specta- | 


cle of decaying vigor. 
the departure of his sister for Navarre—her marriage was 
said to have been insisted upon by the favorite, who was 
jealous of her power—the Duchess d’Etampes held undis- 
puted empire. But not to be envied, but rather to be 
pitied, was she, spite of her brilliant position, as compan- 
ion, minister of pleasure, and nurse to this king, grown 
In 1536, 
the Dauphin, Francis, a strange, melancholy, abstemious 
youth, died, poisoned by some water he had drunk after 
playing a game of tennis. Several persons were arrested 
and put to the torture ; the deed was reported to have been 
committed by agents of the Emperor, but the uselessness of 
such a crime—which could have been instigated only by a 
desire to distur) the succession, the King having two other 
sons—qnite exonerates him. The probabilities are, that it 
was bronght about by Catherine de Médicis ; she hated the 
prince as the obstacle which stood between her and the 
crown ;5 


loathsome, and morose, and tyrannous in temper. 


known to be on terms of close intimacy with those most 
deeply suspected of the deed. In fine, she and her hus- 
band were the only persons who could possibly profit by it. 
Nine years afterward, he lost his third and favorite son, 
Charles, Due d’Orleans, who, in his rash and chivalrous 
spirit, most resembled himself, and who forfeited his life by 
an act of stupid bravado. The plague had suddenly ap- 
peared in the camp ; everybody was in consternation. To 
show his fearlessness, he went and lay upon the beds 
whence they had just removed the plague-stricken corpses. 
Immediately afterward the symptoms of the diseAse ap- 
peared in him. He died the victim of his own folly. 
During the last years, the Duchess d’Etampes, especially 
after the death of Louise de Savoie, the queen-mother, 
plunged deeply into political intrigues. Finding herself 
without friends, and the King’s dissolution approaching, 
she entered into a clandestine correspondence with the Em- 
peror, and even betrayed to him the secrets of the State. 
Francis knew he had a traitor about him, suspected his 
the Duchess. 
after his 


queen, 
nothing by her perfidy ; 


every one except But she gained 

leath she sank into such 

obscurity that not even the date of her demise is known. 
There was one loving heart, through those years of sick- 


ness, that wept and prayed for the dying King—his sister 


Upon the death of his mother and | 
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and in the exercise of her own rare abilities, she might have 
been happy but for the ever-approaching death of her he 
loved brother : 

“ Whoever will come to my gate,” said Marguerite, “to announce 
the cure of the King, my brother, such a courier, be he weary, wor 
out, covered with mire and all unfit, I will kiss and throw my arms 
around his neck as the most proper prince and gentleman «/f 
France; and should he be without a bed, and not able to find one 
to rest upon, I would give him mine, and sleep rather upon th» 
ground for such good news as he would bring me.” 


The fatal moment came at the beginning of the year 1547. 
Francis was but fifty-three years of age, but for the last ten 
years of his life he had been regarded as an old man. 

Little can be added to what I have already pictured of 
the character of this monarch. He was a representativ: 
man of the age in which he lived, and was imbued with all 
its virtues and all its vices, frank, chivalrous, generous, « 
lover of arts and letters ; politically false, ungrateful, lasci- 
vious, and sensual. Had he not been rivaled by the supe- 
rior genius of Charles the Fifth, he might in all things have 
anticipated Louis the #ourteenth, as he did in so many. 
Yet, take him for all in all, there were few kings of France 
I should be disposed to place before him. 


THE GOLDEN ROSE, 


Ir is a very ancient rite of the Roman Catholic Churel: 
that the Pope should, on the fourth Sunday in Lent, bless a 
zolden rose, which it is a custom to send to a sovereign, to 
a celebrated church, or to some eminent personage. If it 
be not presented to any one, it receives a second benedic 


| tion the year following. This pious present was substituted 


she was jealous of his popularity, and she was well | 


ing it in person, saying : 


Marguerite. She had long since become the wife of the 
discrowned king, Henri d’Albret, and made her iittie Court 
at Navarre the home of pocts and artists and iearned men ; 


it was also a refuge for the persecuted Protestants—she 


herself was accused of heresy because in a book of hers en- | 


titled ‘* Le Miroir d 
of saints and purga 


Var i¢ pccheresse,” she ‘h ul not spoken 
? ) 


ery)’ In such sweet companionship, 


for the gold and silver keys, and for the pieces cut with a 
file from the chains which are said to have bound the hands 
of St. Peter, which were formerly sent. 

The solemn ceremony of blessing the golden rose re- 
cently took place in the Papal Chapel of the Apostolic Palac- 
at Rome, of which the following are the details: A cardinal 
priest said mass, and the ‘‘General” of the Carmelites deliv- 
creda sermon in Latin. The golden rose was blessed by the 
pontiff himself, who pronounced a prayer, in which the 
Saviour was described as ‘the flower of the fields and the 
lily of the valleys.” The Pope cousecrates the rose with 
balm, sprinkles on it powdered musk, makes the sign of the 
cross over it with incense, and then deposits it on the altar, 
where it remains during the mass. This ceremony is very 
ancient. 

From the beginning, the custom has been to present the 
rose to some Catholic prince or princess ; the Pope deliver- 
** Receive this rose, the symbol of 
Jerusalem militant and Jerusalem triumphant, which shows 
to all Christians that the fairest of flowers is the joy and the 
crown of the saints. eceive it, beloved, noble, powerful, 


| and virtuous son, that our Lord Jesus Christ Himself may 


ennoble you, like to a rose planted on the border of a run 
ning stream. May God, thrice holy throughout all eternity, 
grant you this grace, out of His abundant mercy and bounty. 
Amen.” 

In the fifteenth century, consecrated roses presented 1)y 
the Pope were placed over the confessionals at Rome, t 
denote secrecy, the rose being the emblem of silence : hence 
the common phrase ‘‘ sub rosa,”’ 





A Misanrurorr.—He enjoys the corruption of human 
nature, as an epicure enjoys venison long, long kept, and to 
his nose and palate all the more fragrant, succulent. 
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THE ASHES OF LOVE. 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more; 
Men were deceivers ever; 
One foot in sea and ove on shore, 
To one thing constant never. 
SHAKESPEARE—Much Ado about Nothing. 


WHEN rivers reclimb the mountain side; 
When Time puts back fora thousand years; 

When the moon and the sea refuse the tide 
Shall Love grow sleek on a diet of tears, 


When the butterfly mourns o’er the shed cocoon; 
When the corpse is a care to the soul above; 

When the world learns to pray for night at noon 
Shall Love be stayed with the husks of love. 


Bred up together from childhood’s time, 
Fair was the girl and fearless the boy; 

And each loved other as buds the prime, 
And Love rained kisses and was not coy, 


How happy their dream they scaree could know! 
Searee could they tell why a sigh was bliss; 

Till years, bringing sternness sweet to her brow, 
Gave a glance for words and a blush for a kiss. 


And their parents smiled as they saw the signs; 
And the course of their love ran smooth and bright; 
And its stream flowed soft as a breeze in the pines, 
Till it babbled its yows in the pale moonlight. 


Now hath he left her to win him a name3 
More hath he left her to win her a home; 
And his letters tell of his constant flame, 
And her heart keeps tune with, “Ah, would he come!” 


His love-words anon seem like echoes of love; 
Of love that was first to a rival spoke: 

Ah! who is faithful, if false he prove; 
Or true, if his plighted faith be broke ? 


Tis the first night of Winter, and Nature dies; 
Dies with her hope as she sits and grieves ; 
Tears flee the settled despair of her eyes, 
While the blast pelts her window with withered leaves, 


Hark! nay, we shall listen for sobs in vain, 
She burns her past treasures one by one; 
And, mindful of joys that shall ne’er be again, 
This torrent breaks forth from her heart of stone: 


“Tf to the darksome halls of the dead, 
On the eve of our nuptials sworn, he had gone, 
There should my heart have pillowed my head— 
A bridegroom lost were an angel won, 


“Were it death only, one life had died— 
All but my all; but now doth he live 
To murder the honor of all beside, 
Since his truth and faith no more survive, 


“Stands he revealed as a bloodless lie; 

He left me, and going, he backward threw— 
Swearing, ‘ All faithless, all false as I~ 

A vail over faces brave and true, 


* Ah, Parthian! making his eursed retreat 
With slander-shafts from a recreant bow! 

Not yet can my heart the ‘no” repeat; 
Though well [wis that it be not so, 


“And his leprous hand my vision anoints 
With a wizard’s oil; then points mine eye; 
And yet I see only just as he points, 
"Though I know him a cheat and his art a lie, 


“He hath left me; and islets shall join their hands 
To fish up forgotten continents ; 

Tritons sha!! blow their shells o’er the lands, 
And the sea-gods shall quit their settlements; 











“The old-world comets shall reappear, 

The south with the north its clime shall change, 
Systems be blithe for their cyclic year; 

But we through the ages, for ever, be strange !” 


————_____ 


BEARSKIN JO’S INDIAN. 


Indian hunter, for I have never shot 
but one redskin, and even he killed 
himself in the end. It was a strange 
affair,” and the old man passed his 
hand slowly through the white and 
glistening locks that crossed his 
noble-looking head. 

‘A strange affair? I beg that you 
will relate it, sir. Nothing has more 
interest for me than tales of the 
earlier days, of the stirring times 
upon the border ere [I was born ;’ 
and anxiously I awaited my com- 
panion’s reply. 

Among the army of brave men 
who led the advance of civilization upon our Western 
frontier, and with strong arms, stout hearts, and a steady 
purpose, overcame the obstacles of a naturally wild country 
and defeated the rage of wilder men, none was more con- 
spicuous in his own region, nor better known among tlhe 
class of frontiersmen, than Bearskin Jo, the trapper. 

The man was by birth a Vermonter, but emigrating, 
while yet a child, with his parents, he had been brought up 
amid the hardships and dangers of a life in the wilderness ; 
his home, for more than twenty years, being upon the east- 
ern bank of the muddy Missouri, in the State of the same 
name. From his earliest memory, the rifle and hunting- 
knife had been his companions, and the chase his chiefes+ 
sport. At the age of eighteen, there was no truer marks 
man nor braver hunter in all the river bottom, and at 
twenty-one he achieved the feat of killing a bear with only 
his knife and hatchet, which won for him, from his admir- 
ing and generous rivals, the sobriquet of Bearskin Jo. 

In the year 1870 it was my good fortune, in traveling 
through Western Missouri, to become acquainted with this 
notable man, now grown old and decrepit, «md unable 
longer to sight his rifle or track the wandering game as of 
yore ; and it was from his own lips, sitting one cool even- 
ing before the open fireplace’ of his little cabin, that I 
listened to the following story. My readers must accept it 
in everyday English, for I am utterly unable to render the 
patois of the hunter understandingly : 

‘*Tt was in the Winter of ’37,” began Jo, yielding to my 
urgent request, ‘‘if I remember rightly, that, while camp- 
ing with a party of seven others upon the Little Nemaha, we 
became annoyed and greatly troubled by constantly losing 
otter and beaver from our traps. For several days we were 
unable to decide whether the stealing was being done by 
men or animals, but one morning old man Johnson discov- 
ered a moceasin-track in the damp snow along the bottom, 
and at once it became plain that we were the victims of 
Indian treachery. 

“‘T say treachery, for at that time the tribes along the 
river had entered into a compact with the white men, 
whereby the latter were allowed to aunt and trap unmo- 
lested, in return for certain quantities o! powder and ball? 
supplied by them to the savages. Consecuentiy, this 
thieving was in direct violation o. iuc treaty, and wo detet- 
mined, if possible, not only to securc the rascet who was 
troubling us, but to make an exumple of him that would 
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deter others of his tribe from following in his footsteps. 
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to half a dozen otter, beaver, or mink. 






The river was open 
I 


Our first plan was to set a large bear-trap near the | at this point, and several times had the idea been advanced 


smaller beaver-traps that he had visited, hiding it so effect- 


that the Indian passed up and down it in his canoe, thus 


ually as to deceive even an Indian, hoping thus to capture | avoiding either leaving a trail or falling into our traps. At 
him as we would take a wild animal. But it seemed as | first this was deemed impossible, for daily we scoured the 


though instinct warned him from the danger, and for three | 


days there 
were no signs 
of his having 
attempted an- 
other robbery; 
when, unex- 
pecte dl y 
enough, the 
report was 
brought in 
that the traps 
two miles 
lower down 
stream had 
been emptied, 
and that the 
same mocca- 
sin-track was 
visible near 
them. We 
changed the 
position of our 
** bear - clog,” 
as the boys 
called it ; still 
without suc. 
cess. Then 
old man John- 
son arranged 
a spring-gun, 
loaded with 
fine shot, so as 
to cover the 
path along the 
river-bank for 
a dozen rods 
or more; but 
for two days 
it remained 
undisturbed, 
and on the 
morning of 
the third, Bill 
Jennings care- 
lessly ran 
against the 
spring and 
filled his own 
legs with lead, 
disabling him 
for nearly a 
month. 
“Tmis, of 
course, made 
us but the 
more eager to 
catch the one 





THE ASHES OF LOVE.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 611, 


banks of the stream for miles, and a canoe could not have 


been hidden 
from us, while 
at night our 
fire shone 
brightly across 
the water, and 
no object 
passed it with- 
out our scru- 
tiny ; and the 
stealing had 
been going on 
both above 
and below our 
camp. 

‘But as the 
time passed 
on, and we 
were constant- 
ly baffled 
upon land, it 
became the 
accepted opin- 
ion among the 
boys that the 
thief must use 
the river for 
his pathway, 
taking advan- 
tage of the 
old Indian 
maxim thot 
‘running 
water leaves 
no trail.’ 

«But the 
falls,’ said old 
man Johnson, 
as we discussed 
the question ; 
‘how dare the 
red rascal run 
so near them ? 
Our lower 
traps lie along 
the river, 
where the cur- 
rent is so swift 
that even a 
beaver can 
scarcely stem 
it, you know, 
much less a 
light canoe, 
for the rapids 
and falls are 
not forty rods 


who was the canse of all the trouble, and daily and | below ; and yet these very places have suffered as much as 
even hourly our vigilance was increased. We watched for | any.’ 


him with men’s eyes and Jog’s eyes; we traced him with 
hound and mastiff; we set snares and dug pitfalls ; but all 


“*Yes, that they have,’ answered Ned Fleming. ‘How- 
ever, I imagine the redskin leaves his canoe above the point 


to no purpose. We never came nearer to our game than to | that juts out there by Dead Man’s Rock, you remember, and 


see his footsteps, while almost every night he stole from one 





wadles close along the shore to the traps. 


Be that as it may, 
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T am satisfied that t 


and 


he thief 


comes goes by water ; 
and I, for one, will agree to 
take my turn in watching for 
him at night.’ 

‘And to that plan we all 


acreed. Each man was to 
watch by the river-bank with 
his rifle, night and night 


about, until we captured the 
Indian. 

‘“* Alive if you can, dead 
if you must,’ said old man 
Johnson to Fleming, who had 
* Call 
him to shore, and if he won’t 
send something to 
bring him.’ 

“That I will,’ answered 
Ned, with a grim smile ; ‘un- 
my eye has lost its 
sharpness, and my hand its 
cunning. If the rascal 
attempts to come down the 
river, he is our prisoner be- 
fore the morning.’ 

‘“We all felt confident that night that our troubles were 
over. Fleming was a crack shot, and several of the boys 
expressed the hope that the Indian would not obey his 
summons to turn shoreward. 

*««Then,’ said Bill Jennings, from his blanket—‘ then we 
shall be saved the job of hanging him here in camp ; for 
hang him we must, if Ned brings him in.’ 

**Stern justice, do you think it, stranger ?” remarked Jo. 
“Well, those were days when a man carried his life in his 
riglit hand, and his traps and peltries in his left ; if one was 
taken, the other could but pay for it. 

“There was no rifle-shot all night, and as the dawn came 
slowly down the river caiion, we all watched eagerly for 
Fleming’s return, But he did not come. Breakfast was 
cooked and eaten, our blankets hung away, and in a body 
we moved up-stream toward the point where we knew that 
our comrade had taken his position. No sound greeted our 
ars as we drew near the little thicket, and it was with hesi- 
tation and an 
indefinite dread 
of something 
that we pushed 
aside the 
bushes and 
looked within. 
A cry of horror 
burst from the 
entire party! 
Fleming lay 
before us dead, 
an Indian arrow 
driven half way 
through him, 
scalped, and a 
bloody cross 
cut upon his 
forehead. The 
sight was fear- 
ful! 

“Teannot 
tell all that we 
did that morn- 
ing. 


chosen the first place. 


come, 


less 


“WITHOUT A MOMENT’S WARNING, WITHOUT 
iN 


Sad as a PALS O. 





BEARSKIN JOBE’S INDIAN.—‘‘I AGAIN RAISED MY WBAPON, DREW 
A LONG AND CAREFUL SIGHT UPON THE VILLAIN’S VERY 
HEAD, AND FIRED,”’— SBE PAGE 611, 





* SOUND, * WAS 


was the time, curscs 
constantly muttering through 
the air, hands clutched con- 
vulsively at knife-hilts, and 
over the poor fellow’s grave 
I fear that we forgot the 
prayer. 

‘*As we turned sadly camt - 
ward again, I silently raised 
my hand and signaled a halt. 

‘** Boys, I bid you good- 
by. Fleming was my partner, 
and by that sign I demand 
the right to avenge his death. 
Until either his murderer is 
taken or I give up my life in 
the watch, I shall stay here. 
Good-by ; and if another 
grave is dug, you will not 
forget us both—you will not 
leave our blood unaccounted 
for ?’ 

*** Never! never!’ and the 
fierce half-yell with which 
my comrades answered me 
was all that I asked. No 


were 


| power on earth could save that Indian from them, should I 


| fail in my attempt to deal out justice to him. 

‘Tt was about noon when the boys left me. Iwas armed 
with knife and rifle only, for but few of the common trap- 
pers carried revolvers in those early days. My first action 
was to remove hat and coat, and with them to dress a log cf 
wood, and half conceal it in the thicket where but the night 
before poor Fleming had lain. Then, with great care, I 
chose my own position, half way up the rocky bluff, in a 
clump of quaking aspens, from whence my eye could cover 
the thicket beneath, the shore and the narrow river, for 
more than a hundred rods above and below, and waited. 

“The short Winter’s day drew toward its close. The 
sun dipped behind the western mountains, the shadows 
along the valley grew thick and chill, and one by one the 
little stars gleamed out from overhead, keeping me company 
upon my lonely watch. When the daylight had at last en- 
tirely departed, and no lingering rays remained to disturb 
the solitude 
and darkness of 
the night, my 
eyes became 
gradually ac- 
customed to the 
faint phosphor- 
escent 1s:ight 
which earth 
and rocks 
seemed to emit, 
and, bending 





my gaze upon 
the river, I 


found that 
nothing as 
large as a canoe 
could pass my 
point of obser- 
vation without 
being seen. 
Then I felt cer- 
tain that the 
game was mine, 
and, with eyes 


<UDDENLY SEIZ2D FROM BEMIND 
NKED ARMS,”? 














‘IT SUDDBNLY SPRANG FAR OUT WITH ALL MY STRENGTH.” 


fixed upon the stream and gun at a half-ready, I sat motion- 
‘ess, while the hours flitted slowly by. 

“At about midnight the cold became intense, even for 
one as inured to Winter winds and weather as myself ; and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that I managed to keep 
awake, notwithstanding that I knew that sleep was death ; 
but after an hour or two the air grew warmer, and partial 
comfort again returned. 

“Tt must have been about five o’clock when, through the 
dull gray of the coming morning, there drifted slowly out 
into my sight upon the silent river an Indian canoe. Mo- 
tionless its rider sat within it, and thus gliding across the 
pathway of niy vision, both boat and boatman seemed to 
of the spirit than of the material world. 
Nevertheless [ knew that human must have been the hand 
that killed my partner, and with untroubled brain I drew 
the rifle to my face and leveled its deadly tube toward the 
dusky figure. I could see both fore and hind sights per- 


partake more 


fectly, my nerves were tense and firm as steel, the murderer 
was mine ; yet at the very instant of pressing the trigger, 
there came a sudden startling thought, a revelation it must 
have been—that man in the canoe, like my man in the 
thicket below, was made of wood ; was but a deception, cal- 
culated to draw my fire. 

“‘ As the idea flashed across my brain I dropped the rifle 
and looked again. Sure enough, no Indian ever sat so up- 
right at his paddle, nor courted observation by drifting 
adown the very centre of the stream. True enough, the 
figure was a decoy. 

‘ But the master of it all, the man of flesh and blood, the 
thief and murderer, must be near at hand, for without him 
the canoe would never ride so evenly, nor hold its course so 
true. 

“Such were my convictions, and with gleaming, restless 
eyes I watched the boat, the river and the further shore, 
sure that my victim would soon appear. 

“ Nor was I mistaken. Hardly had the light craft passed 
the little point upon which was the thicket, when its course 
was changed, and slowly it drew near the opposite bank, 
drawn by a long, slender line attached to its bow. As it en- 
tered the shallow water and was almost hidden in the deep 
shadows of the overhanging trees, I saw a tall form step 
forward and quickly change places with the figure of wood ; 
then, grasping the paddle, with swift, silent stroke urge the 
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obedient boat out again into the 
~ stream and straight across thy 
river. In truth, so rapidly did 
this pass, that almost before | 
knew it the Indian had landed 
upon my side of the stream, and 
was creeping with all the cunnin; 
of a snake, toward the poi: 
where lay my decoy dummy. 

**T saw his plan, and felt tl 
blood run chill in my veins at 
the thought of what might have 
been had I remained upon tlh. 
shore below. Overcome with: th 
chilling cold and the wet fog, or 
helpless with an empty gun aft 
having fired at the drifting boat, 
I should have lain an easy prey 
to the death-dealing arrow ; aud 
my forehead also would have 
borne the bloody cross. Now I 
saw it all; now I knew poor 
Fleming's fate. 

‘But these ideas were gone 
from my busy brain sooner than 
T could have told them, and, exulting in the knowledge 
that the savage was this time beaten at his own horribl 
game, I again raised my weapon, drew long and careful 
sight upon the villain’s very head, and fired. 

**There came a sharp, half-uttered yell, a strangled cry 
of agony, and with a heavy crash the Indian toppled over 
backward into the bushes, With precipitate haste I left m) 
perch among the rocks and ran down the face of the bluff, 
across the bit of open ground that lay beyond, and in a mo- 
ment more was bending, knife in hand, above my prostrat 
enemy. 

‘“*He lay before me, a noble specimen of a man, althoug 
the treachery and cruelty of the savage sat upon every Zea 
ture, showing but the more plainly in the growing stiffnc 
of death. But I turned the body over. Just below tl 
scalplock was a hole, my bullet-hole, from which the blood 
was oozing slowly. 

*** Such a wound must conquer life,’ thought I, ‘and yet’ 
—I placed my hand upon his breast and found, to my sw 
prise, that it was faintly beating—‘ not dead, but stunned 
with a rifle-bullet through the brain! Then I will carry 
you to camp, my red-hued iriend, and sterner men than ! 
shall nurse you back to life to satisfy their justice. If it he 
that my lead has failed, their cord surely will not!’ and 
with these muttered words I lifted the still inanimate body 
of my prisoner, carried it to his own canoe, and placed it 
therein ; then, seizing the paddle, turned the boat's head 
down stream and shot away toward camp. 

‘ Already the east was reddening with the coming su, 
the night had! fled away, and morning was again at hand. 
As the river fog drifted slowly upward or wound among t! 
cafions and the gorges, the distant roar of the rapids aud 
the heavy thunder of the falls came clearly to my ears eve 
before I was within sight of camp ; and the sound chill 
me. Nearer and nearer to my friends ; so close at last tl: 
through the mist their voices came to me, and the smoke of 
the breakfast-fire tainted the heavy air. Almost with them 
once again, when, without a moment's warning, without « 
sound, I was suddenly seized from behind in a pair of naked 
arms, pulled sharply backward, and, before I could collect 
my scattered senses sufficiently to draw a knife, or eve 
yell, the Indian captive had thrown me upon my back, and, 
with clutching grip, was seeking to strangle me even while 


| he snatched at his belt for a weapon to drive to my heart. 
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‘His face was hideously besmeared with clotted blood, 
his eyes were gleaming fiercely, and his every motion was 
that of a furious and desperate man ; it was a struggle for 
life. 

“Even as I grappled with the savage, there came a cry 
from the bank, and with a mighty effort throwing my assail- 
ant backward, I rose to my knees and looked shoreward. 
‘The fog had lifted, and through the clear air of the morn- 
ing the camp stood plainly revealed, my comrades with 
frightened surprise gazing toward me. It was but a passing 
glimpse that I caught, for already was the canoe shooting 
downward and away from the scene, already the water 
hissed beneath the bow, and the twisting, writhing currents 
ran with increased velocity among the stones ; we were en- 
tering the rapids. 

“* With a cry of horror I turned toward where the paddle 
lay, but started back again at the sight before me. With 
eyes distended and gleaming in their dark sockets like those 
of a maniac, with half-open mouth and glistening teeth, 
with body leaning a little toward me and streaked and 
clotted over with half-curdled blood, stood the Indian, 
clutching in a threatening manner the needed paddle ; while 
about us the water grew white and whiter, the crackle of 
the curling rapids came clear and clearer to our ears, and 
the heavy undertone of the direful waterfall rumbled and 
shook through the air! Speeding onward, the canoe rocked 
violently with its own rapid motion, and it was with diffi- 
culty that I could stand upright. Unless our furious de- 
scent could be checked at once, we were lost ! 

‘** Give me the paddle, red-skin !’ I cried, in an agony of | 
apprehension, forgetting that probably the Indian could not | 
understand a word of English ; ‘the paddle, or we are both 
lost! We shall go over the falls ! and I reached out my 
hand toward him. 

‘** A gleam of intelligence shot across his swarthy features, 
and for an instant his face seemed lit up with the fierce 





fire of revenge, as, waving his brawny arm above his head 
in one wide-sweeping circle, he 
sent the paddle spinning far out 
across the waste of foaming, toss- 
ing waters—-then turning, pointed 
to the warning cloud of sheeny 
mist that hung above the cataract 
not half a mile below us, and with 
hoarse, yet perfectly intelligible 
utterance, said, ‘Red man and 
pale face die now. Find Great 
Spirit together ; and began to 
chant his wild death-song as we 
whirled outward toward the 
frightful abyss that awaited us, 
unmoved, unterrified, Indian-like 
to the last. 

“For a 
tunned, 


few seconds I was 
stupefied with very 
horror; willing almost to die. 
But life is sweet to man, and it 
is hard for him to give it up. It 
was sweet to me, young, health- 
ful, and in the bloom and pride 
of my strength. I could not, 
would not, die. 

“To think with me was to 
act, and I looked eagerly about. 
ome rods below us there lay a 
»road, flat rock, across which 
he water boiled and roared at 
times, then surged backward 
again, leaving it entirely bare ; 
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it was my only chance. As we shot by it with a speed 
that equaled that of the wounded deer, I suddenly sprang 
far out with all my strength, fell within a few feet of the 


| desired boulder, and in one desperate effort had cast myself 


upon it and was safe. 

‘As T lay grasping the icy stone, and drenched with tho 
ceaseless-surging water, my eye followed the canoe and its 
now solitary occupant as it sped onward, At times career- 
ing forward with a plunge that threatened to engulf it, then 
riding evenly but swiftly as the beaver swims, it swept te- 
ward the smooth, hissing brink of the precipice, while 
within it, upright as the pine-tree of his native forest, stood 
the Indian. 

‘On, on, the death-chant still ringing in my ears across 
the troubled river, even after the shifting, gleaming water- 
mist had hidden boat and traveler from sight ; on, on, until 
alone, unseen, wrapped in the cloud that ever encircles his 
river-god, and gazing with unterrified eye into the face o/ 
his Manitou, the yawning gates of death opened to receive 
him, the canoe shot downward with horrible velocity, and 
the red man was no more ! 

‘“My comrades dropped ‘a boat down 'from [above by a 
long line, and with but little trouble I entered it, and was 
drawn out of the rapids to smoother water and the shore. 
The thief was punished, the murder of our companion 
avenged ; but that last half hour of existence for me had 
whitened every hair upon my head, and when I reached 
samp again, my locks glistened in the morning sunlight 
even as they do now. 

‘« That was my first and only Indian.” 


Decetr has the effect of impoverishing, as well as enrich- 
ing men; the prodigal becomes poor by pretendin;: to be 
richer than he really is, while seeming poverty is the very 
making of a miser. 


=~ ~~ S 


*‘ IT SWEPT TOWARD THE SMOOTH, HISSING BRINK OF THE PRECIPICE, WHILE WITHIN iT, UPRIGHT 
AS THE PINE TREE OF HIS NATIVE FOREST, STOOD THE INDIAN.” 
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JOHN CABOT, THE DISCOVERER OF THE NORTH islands, provinces, or regions, in the eastern, western, or 
, P ten 008 i regs Sete cents ici northern seas, and to occupy such territories wherever 

AMERICAN CONTINENT, found, as a vassal of the English king, with an exclusive 
Wuo discovered the continent of North America? ‘ Co- | right to their commerce, on paying the king a fifth part of 


lumbus, of course,” is the almost invariable answer, yet | all profits. Under this charter, Cabot, in May, 1497, em. 


there is no 
evidence — that 
the great Goi 

oese navigat 

ever visited 
any portion of 
the mainland. 
Occasionally, 
we find some 
one wiser than 
his fellows, 
who exploits 
the name of 
Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, or, ns 
he is more 
common] y 
called, Ameri- 
cus Vespucius, 
with the ut- 
most confid- 
ence of asser- 
tion, although 
no authority 
or records ex- 
ist for stating 
that the adven- 
turous Floren- 
tine ever 
reached the 
northern con- 
tinent of Ame- 
rica. Setting 
aside the 
claims of the 
Northmen, to 
the honor of 
first discover- 
ers, since we 
can prove 
neither the 
truth nor the 
falsity of the 
] wends which 
attribute to 
them that dis- 
tinction, we 
find the first 
authenticated 
record of a 
visit to the 
shores of 
North America 
in the voyage 
of John Cabot, 
who sailed 
from England 
in May, 1497, 


barked in a 
small vessel, 
accompanied 
by his son Se- 
bastian—after- 
ward destined 
to become 
‘ven more 
celebrated as a 
navigator than 
his father 
and sailed west 
for seven hun- 
dred leagues, 
until, on June 
24th, he dis- 
covered land. 
Cabot assumed 
this to be a 
part of the 
domains of 
the Grand 
Cham of Tar- 
tary, but it 
was in reality 
the coast of 
Labrador. 

Cabot sailed 
along the 
coast south- 
ward for nine 
hundred 
miles, and 
landed at sev- 
eral points, 
but saw no 
inhabitants. 
On his return, 
he reached 
Bristol, Eng- 
land, in Aug- 
ust, and his 
discoveries 
attracted great 
attention. The 
king gave him 
special privi- 
leges and fa- 
cilities for out- 
fitting another 
ex ped ition, 
but there is 
no record of 
his having 
made a second 

waa voyage, and 
JOUN CABOT, THE DISCOVERER OF THE NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT, foes ither ~~ 
ime nor the 


and reached the coust of Labrador on June 24th of that year. | place of his death, nor his age, is known. His son, Sebas- 
John Cabot was a citizen of Venice, although not a native | tian Cabot, led an expedition in 1498, and first reached 


of that island city. 


He had resided for some time in Bris- | Newfoundland. Afterward, he coasted the mainland as 


tol, England, and, moved by the reports of the discoveries | far south as the Chesapeake Bay. He subsequently 


of Columbus, 


obtained from the king, Henry VIL, in | organized and commanded a number of expeditions to the 


March 5th, 1496, a patent authorizing hin search for | New Wovld, and on April, 1556, when in his eighty-first 








XUM 





year, accompanied by many friends, he went on board the 
pinnace Serch Thrift, which was about to sail on a voy- 
age of discovery, and distributed money among the crew. 
Then, going on shore, he gave a banquet to the ship’s com- 
pany, and, during the festivities, is said to have joined in a 
dance, notwithstanding his advanced age. 

The time and place of his death are unknown, but it was 
probably in London, about 1560. 


KAFIR SERVANTS, 
Lapy Barker gives the following amusing account of her 
experience with native servants during a residence of a year 
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‘*In his way Charlie is a wag, and it is as good as a play 
to see his pretense of stupidity when the ‘ vaiter’ or French 
butler desires him to go and eat ‘sa paniche.” Charlie 
understands perfectly that he is told to go and get his 
breakfast of mealy porridge. But he won’t admit that it is 
to be called ‘ paniche,’ preferring his own word ‘ scoff’; so 
he shakes his head violently, and says, ‘ Ka kabo, paniche’; 
then with many nods, ‘ Scoff ja,’ and so in this strange gib- 
berish of three languages, he and the Frenchman carry on 
quite a pretty quarrel. Charlie also ‘mocks himself’ of the 
other servants, I am assured, and asserts that he is the 
‘Induna,’ or head man. He freely boxes the ears of Jack, 
the Zulu refugee—poor Jack, who fled from his own country, 
next door, the other day, and arrived here clad in only a 





FACT VERSUS FANCY. 


The Daily Times last week had a leading article on croquet. 


Our contemporary declared that it was one of those pastimes that 


brings out all the kindly feelings of human nature. 


Miss GusuInoTon (sotto voce) — I’ve got her now, the little minx. She's been cheating all through—she purposely got on Charlie 
Devereux’ s side—she’s knocked me away from every hoop, and—(aloud)—my darling Edith, I’m afraid I shall be obliged to 


give you a little tap. I can't help it—can I, dear ? 

and a half in South Africa: ‘‘ ‘Charlie,’ our groom, who 
is a very fine gentleman, and who is in the habit of 
speaking ‘ Ingiliss’ after a strange fashion of his own, only 
condescends to work until he can purchase a wife. Unfor- 
tunately, the damsel whom he prefers is a costly article ; her 
parents demand ten cows, a kettle, and a native hut as 
the price of her hand, or hands rather. So Charlie grunts 
and groans through about as much daily work as an English 
boy of twelve years old could manage easily. He is a very 
amusing character, being exceedingly proud, and will only 
obey his own master, 





short flap, made of three bucks’ tails. That is only a month 
ago, and Jack is already quite a petit maitre about his 
clothes. He ordinarily wears a suit of Knickerbocker 
trowsers and a shirt of blue check, bound with red, and a 
string of beads round his neck ; but he cries like a baby if 
he tears his clothes, or still worse, if the color of the red 
braid washes out. At first he hated civilized garments, even 
when they were only two in number, and begged to be 
allowed to assume a sack with holes for the arms, which is 
the Kafir compromise, when near a town, between clothes 


He is always lamenting the advent | and flaps made of the skins of wild beasts, or strips of hide. 


of the Inkosa-casa, or chieftainess, and the piccaninnies, and | But he soon came to delight in them, and is now always 


their followings, especially the ‘vaiter,’ whom he cordially 
detests, 


begging for ‘something to wear.’ 
‘‘T confess I am sorry for Jack: he is the kitchen boy, 
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and is learning, with much pains and difficulty, the wrong 
language! My cook is also French, and all she teaches 
Jack is French, not English. I imagine poor Jack’s dismay 
when his three years’ apprenticeship to us is ended, and he 
seeks perhaps to better himself, and finds no one except 
madame can understand him. Most of the dialogues are 
carried on by pantomime, and the incessant use, in dif- 
ferent tones of voice, of the word ‘ja.’ Jack a big, 
Joutish young man, but very ugly and feeble, and appar- 
ently under the impression that he is perpetually ‘wanted’ 


is 


| gods, winged, human-like beings, standing before the Su 


to answer for the little indiscretion, whatever it was, on | 


account of which he was forced to flee over the border ; for 
he is timid and scared to the last degree, and nervously 
anxious to please, if it does not entail too much exertion. 


up the dim crypts yonder underneath. 


He is, as it were, apprenticed to us for three years ; we are | 


bound to feed, clothe and doctor him, and he 
us, in his own lazy fashion, for small wages. 

Jack broke a plate his terror and despair were 
to behold. Madame ‘called him a maladroit on the spot. 
Jack learned this word, and, after his work was over, seated 


The first time 


is to work for | 


quite edifying { 


himself gravely on the ground with the fragments of the | 
plate, which he tried to put together, but gave up the 
attempt at last, announcing in his own tongue that it was | 


‘dead.’ After a little consideration he said slowly several 
times, ‘Maldran ja,’ and hit himself a good thump at each 
‘ja.’ Now, I grieve to say, Jack breaks plates, dishes and 
cups with a perfectly easy and unembarrassed conscience, 
and is already far too civilized to care in the least for his 
misfortunes in that line. Whenever a fowl is killed—and, 


| mass—each distinct, and yet a part of the whole. 
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oh, I came upon Jack slowly killing one the other day with | 


a pair of nail scissors !—he possesses himself of a small 
store of feathers, which he wears tastefully placed over his 
left ear. A gay ribbon is what they really love, worn like a 
bandean across the forehead. Jack is immensely proud of 
a tawdry ribbon of many colors with a golden ground, 
which I found for him the other day ; only he never can 
make up his mind where to wear it, and I often come upon 
him sitting iu the shade, with the ribbon in his hands, 
gravely considering the question. 

“The pickle and plague of the establishment, however, is 
the boy Tom, a grinning young savage, fresh from his kraal, 
up to any amount of mischief, who in an evil hour was 
I cannot trust him 
with the child out of my sight for a moment, for he ‘ snuffs’ 
enormously, and smokes coarse tobacco out of a cow's horn, 


engaged as the baby’s body servant. 


and is anxious to teach the baby both these accomplishments. 
Tom wears his snuff-box, which is a brass cylinder a couple 
of inches long, in either ear impartially, there being huge 
slits in the cartilage for the purpose, and the baby never 
rests till he gets possession of it, and sneezes himself nearly 
into fits. 
crows to him in a strange buzzing way which lulls baby to 
sleep invariably. He is very anxious, however, to acquire 
some words of English, and I was much startled the other 
day to hear in the veranda my own voice saying, ‘ What is it, 
dear ?’ over and over again. This phrase proceeded from 
Tom, who kept on repeating it parrot fashion ; an exact 
muitation, but with no idea of its meaning. 
the baby whimpering a little time before, and Tom had 
remarked that these four words produced the happiest effect 
in restoring good humor, so he learned them, accent and 


Tom likes nursing the baby :mmensely, and 


all, on the spot, and used them as a spell or charm the next | 


opportunity. I think even the poor baby was puzzled.” 





IN A PINE WOOD, 


“He who loves trees lives long,” says the Eastern 


I had heard | 


prov- | there is a sad anecdote ; sad, because showing how liable th 
erb, and the pine wood, with its intense stillness and calm, | keenest human foresight is to fail ; as Xenophon put it 














shutting out as with a thick wall the anxious cares of towns 
and cities, lets the mind return in upon itself, and realize its 
immortality. This, our common pine, is indeed a tree of 
mystery, a tree of life; whose history is full of deep things 
not easy to be found out. For among the imagery on the 
walls of the palaces and temples of Nineveh, hidden away 
thousands of years ago, there are figures of genii, or demi- 





preme Lord of Heaven, and holding in one hand a fir-cone. 
Such cones we may pick up here, as we linger slowly, pon 
dering in the shade of these beautiful trees ; over wh« 
tops the sky stoops lower, and becomes more richly blu 
between whose branches a bright sunbeam slants, lighti 


Such cones take the swift mind back—in a second over- 
stepping the centuries—to the days when those creatures of 
the te us mere ideal abstractions, whether under 
the name of Bel or Apollo, hardened into human shape, and 
walked hand-in-hand with Earth’s own fairest ; when th 
‘*Sons of God” looked with love on the daughters of mx 
See how this strange fruit is built up ring upon ring, seal 
upon scale, swelling out from the base, and then gent): 
tapering ; at its root each scale absorbed into the gener 
The tr 
itself, too, if you will glance at the ends of the branch 
grows thus: these delicate ‘‘ needles,” or leaves, gradual! 
sinking into the wood, adding to its length and size, litt] 
by little. 

Tn t::e palms which are common under glass in consery 
tories, a similar mode of growth is so palpable that we see1. 
almost to see the leaf become the tree, to be in the presenc 
of life itsel{—symbolized by the fir-cone. The Assyria: 
genii hold in their hands, in visible shape, the mysterio 
force, which, neither heat, nor light, nor electricity, 1 
magnetism, we vaguely call life; the stirring of which «ll 
nature feels about the time of the rising of the Pleiades. | 
our own limbs and bodies, the ‘‘cells” of the physiologis: 
in like manner to the pine needles and the palm leaw 
live a short life, and build up the larger organism 
great poet says : 


air, now 


oO 
a= 


“And the individual withers, but the world grows more and m 


S 


The fir-tree is, above all trees, the friend of man. $ 
even find that its appearance upon the earth in geolog 
time corresponds with that of the human race. In 
strata ‘preceding man, remains of other trees are fou 
lastly comes the pine, and with it the rude implement 
primitive life. This may not be wholly correct, yet i 
certain that the part played by the pine in human histor) 
very striking. 

The vast population of England, in our times, 
scarcely have existed had it not been for the discover 
the almost inexhaustible pine woods of America, The ] 
glish woods and forests, quite seventy years ago, sho 
signs of quick extinction, so immense was the demand 
ship-building. American deal, imported in timber-ship 
quantities so great as to bafile calculation, alone rendere 
possible the marvelous development of towns and cities, | 
providing the materials of building. Let any one 
glance over a house, and note the extent to which pine w 
(deal) is used: floors, beams, rafters, staircase, banist 
doors, ceilings (laths), window-frames, cupboards, furnit 
—the list is too long for recapitulation. 

Without the fir-tree much, if not most, of our civilizat: 
would be impossible 


the very locomotives, typical of | 
age, roar on over a framework of pine. Concerning t 


period when first the demand for wood became so 


ov 
F 














is as if we guided our steps by the chance casting of the die. 
A great landowner, to whom an heir was born, set to work 
and planted one million fir-trees on his estate ; ‘‘ for,” said 
he, ‘‘when the child is twenty-one, each of those trees will 
he worth a pound, and he will come into a fortune of a mil- 
lion pounds.” The trees grew, but meantime the American 
lumber trade sprang up, splendid balks of timber came over 
in enormous quantities, and the puny English firs, of such 
short growth, fell in value to a few shillings. 

The ‘‘oaken walls of England” are a national tradition ; 
yet pine was used long before oak for ship-building, the 
latter not coming into use till a comparatively late period, 
and still the masts and spars are chiefly pine. 

When Ulysses, in Calypso’s Isle, wished to build a ship, 
the goddess led him where— 

“On the lone island's utmost verge there stood 
Of poplars, pines and firs a lofty wood,” 


and these formed his materials. In the extreme north, 
where vegetation is stunted, the bow of the Lapland hunter 
is formed from the root of the fir, and its slim poles support 
the tents of the nomadic races over vast regions. 

The transition from the pine to the cedar is, to ordinary 
eyes, easy ; time fails to even mention the historic sweep of 
the cedar-tree, now rising in majestic grandeur on Lebanon, 
now in the creeping variety, trailing along the ground. The 
Norfolk Island pine, the stone-pine, endless varieties, and 
reminiscences of southern climes crowd the memory, dream- 
ing in this English wood. 

Grim is the story of the ancient tyrant who threatened to 
cut off a whole people as a pine tree. They could not un- 
derstand this till at last it was remembered that the pine 
alone, when cut down, sends forth no shoot or bud. The 
stump and roots decay till they totally disappear. This may 
be seen in any fir-plantation where the ax has been at work. 
Ile meant utter destruction. 

It is the most artistic of trees, beautifully balanced, with 
drooping branches, and delicate ‘lines ”—a noble sight in 
Winter, when the snow clings thick, and contrasts with the 
dark-green of the boughs. Something weird, mystic, hoy- 
ers over it; thus, Retzsch, picturing Walpurgis Night, 
places the Demon-band up in a pine, squatting on the 
branches, with horn and cymbals, playing to the rout of 
witches dancing. Though so still now, yet at times when 

» wind rises, there is a sound among them as of the dis- 
Here is the squirrel’s home, here the pigeons 
to rest, and the noisy jays chatter and scold, and 
the shy grossbeak hides. Pheasants delight in the thick 
covert. 

Under the warm sun, these trees give forth a sweet odor 

an odor for which invalids seek the pine forests of Ar- 
cachon and Hyéres ; but which may be inhaled in any pine 
rove, 

We have many flowers, some flowering shrubs ; but alone 
of our trees the pine scents the air with a delicate perfume. 
It is not permanent ; now it comes and now it goes ; you must 
sit down and linger, you must begin to dream, and then it 
will seek you. The spirit of nature will not come unless 
to perfect peace, Gazing upward—these curious trees, like 
green steeples, incline the eye upward—a sense of exquisite 
languor enters in with the bouquet of the pines, a sense of 
belief in Nature, of certainty in the life of which the cones 
up there are the symbol. 


tant sea. 
] 


ve 





Ir seems to be the business of life to lay by fresh 
cause for anxiety and discontent by increasing our estate ; 
whereas we should rather know how to lose it all. and yet 
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TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS. 


Wit these social observances, in course of time, came 
the ‘‘reigning toasts,” and the noble ladies felt flattered at 
knowing they were the ‘toasts of the town.” Clubs en- 
graved their names on the club-glasses, and the first poets 
of the day added a tribute of laudatory verse. Then came 
fashion of a grosser sort, when each gallant, toasting the 
lady next to him, swore he would drink no wine but what 
was strained through her petticoat! We may fancy with 
what boisterous politeness the edge of the petticoat was 
seized, with what hilarious coyness it was defended, how 
some of the damsels looked over, under or from the sides of 
their fans, while others affected to close the eyes which they 
kept open, to look through the interstices of the convenient 
screen. Then, the hems of the garments were placed over 
the glasses, the wine was poured through, and the Quixotic 
fellows quaffed the draught in honor of the fair ones. There 
came a time, however, when men had more refinement, and 
would not give up to the tipsy salutations of ‘‘ health-drink- 
ers” the names of the true and modest mistresses of their 
hearts. The lover, who was a gentleman, and yet who was 
also a *‘ good fellow,” always kept his gentility before him, 
and his mistress’s name to himself. 








THE THORN, 


On page 620 we present an exact copy of one of the most 
charming pictures of recent times. It is so graphic as to 
tell its own story. The tenderness of the elder sister is a 
family sermon which every one should take to heart. Who 
has not seen in country parts the same little boy, who acci- 
dentally having run a thorn or splinter in his foot, has to 
appeal to sisterly care and sympathy to extract it ? 


WINTER AND SUMMER. 


“You don’t tell me!” exclaimed Miss Smith, as she 
smoothed the creases in her apron, ‘‘ All her life in the 
city, and now she’s a poor orphin, Likely to stay with ye 
some time, I reckon ?” 

‘Yes, Charity, I think she will,” replied Mrs. Tayne. 

‘Both on’em died of smallpox, and she watched ‘em 
clean through it all ? Wall, she was a good darter, anyway, 
if she is humbly. There’s just one thing ’curred to me in 
mind.” : 

‘* What’s that, Charity ?” said Mrs. Tayne. 

‘Why, you know, there’s Maria, and she’s such a beauty, 
and there’s all the rest of us, and you know it’s awful 
catchin’, I only hope she’s took good keer about her 
clothin’.” » 

Mrs. Tayne laughed a little, simpermg laugh, with just 2 
breath of uneasiness in it, as she replied : 

**You needn’t be afraid, Charity ; my niece won’t bring 
the smallpox into the village.” 

‘‘Well,” drawled Miss Smith, ‘poor relations don't 
bring much that’s good, and so they oughtn’t to fetch any- 
thin’ dangerous—good looks and sich is sometimes as bad as 
anythin’, only she hain’t got that very bad.” 

And Charity Smith cackled a langh of her own at her 
witty remark, 

Charity herself could scarcely have been offered in evi- 
dence that beauty had at any time been epidemic in that 
vicinity, whatever might be said of gossip and the like ; 
but just then the éte-d-iéte between Mrs. Tayne and her 
morning guest was cut short by the entrance of two young 
ladies, in whose exterior and manner there was an unusually 





be contented, 


marked contrast, 
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Maria Tayne required no introduction, and she was cer- | Mrs. Tayne, and Charity almost forgot to ask questions with 

tainly pretty enough in her way to have warranted special | her tongue for a few moments, inasmuch as she was max 

dread of disfigurement. In fact, if Maria’s face should be | so many curious inquiries with her eyes, Tie sum ar 





THE THORN.— SEE PAGE 620, 


marred, it might almost be said that she had lost her all in | substance of her information, gathered for the benefit of 
that one calamity. If, however, the same was true of her | the village as well as of herself, was that Miss Midway, or 
companion, the dire misfortune had already fallen. ‘‘Doxie,” as Miss Smith aftorwar? v rsi-ted in naming her 

“Miss Smith, this is my niece, Eudoxia Midway,” said ' behind her back, was **a tall, thin, skimny, kind o’ yeller, 
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sickly-lookin’ creetur, with great, 


goggle 
brown eyes. 


The only real puty thing about 
her is her hair, and she’s got any quantity 
of that. It’s so black it makes her look more 
like a corp than any livin’ bein’ I ever see. 
She’s got pride in her, too, I could see that 
by the way she kerries herself, and her 
mournin’ clo’es ain’t just what I’d like to see 
a poor relation of mine a-wearin’. 
thing !” 

It wasn’t Charity Smith’s fault if she 
turned her morning call at Squire Tayne’s 
to good account, or if all the village nearly 
knew what to look for in Mrs. Tayne’s niece. 
As for Eudoxia herself, she had not been in a 
very talkative humor, and had very shortly 
excused herself for retiring to her own room. 

If Maria Tayne, before her cousin’s arrival, 
had indulged in any vague fears of possible 
rivalry, they had always been promptly dissi- 
pated, for, not only had her sorrowing guest 
presented so very unattractive an exterior, 
but as day after day went by, it was found that Eudoxia 
Midway habitually and very positively refused to make her 
appearance in the squire’s parlor when it contained the 
manly fascinations of any one of Maria’s somewhat numer- 
ous string of admirers. 

She even allowed two or three Sundays to go by before 
she would consent to make her appearance in the squire’s 
pew at church. Then, however, something occurred that 
was almost a sensation. It was a splendid Winter day, and 
the sleighing was admirable, so that the house was unusu- 
ally full ; and many were the curious eyes that turned from 
time to time to the closely-vailed figure in black, that sat so 
motionlessly between Mrs. Tayne and Maria, 

Now, if there was anything that village prided itself on, 
it was its church music, and the rival congregations—for 
there were three of them—had strained their utmost re- 
sources in their competitive psalmody. 

The first hymn went off in the usual style, and the whole 
church was proud of it; but the second one was to be 
something new in that locality, and the choir had practiced 
it half the previous evening. When it was given out, Maria 
Tayne had noticed a slight rustle of her cousin’s vail, and 
heard a sound half like a stifled sob; but as the voice of 
the choir arose with the first few notes, suddenly they were 
joined by an auxiliary soprano, soft and tremulous at start- 
ing, but swelling and gathering power as the singer forgot 


Poor 


WINTER 








~~ 


AND SUMMER. —‘‘ MARIA SAW GRANGE WILSON HAND HER COUSIN 


SOMETHING WHITE.”— SEE PAGB 619. 


herself, until, without the slightest sign of evident effort, it 
seemed to surpass and overcome all other utterances and 
filled the ears of the listeners as they had never been filled 
before. e 

Only that one stanza, however. 

Eudoxia Midway’s momentary self-forgetfulness lasted no 
longer, and Charity Smith wondered and wondered, more 
even at the silence than at the unlooked-for burst of 
melody. . 

‘A gal with a voice like that ‘ort to be humbly, by 
rights,” said Charity to herself. ‘‘And now, I suppose, 
they'll be having her into the choir.” 

They did, indeed, try it more than once afterward ; but 
not only did Eudoxia refuse, but it was a very long time 
before she again lifted her voice ‘‘in meeting,” in any man- 
ner. She had done enough, however, and from that day 
forward she was a mystery and a gossip fund to the whole 
race of Charity Smiths, male and female, in and about the 
village, and was made to feel, on more than one occasion, 
that even her aunt had serious doubts as to what she might 
not be capable of. 

The Winter passed away, for that could not very well be 
helped, and Spring-time came again, and although she con- 
tinued to wear her objectionable black, a change seemed to 
come, with the season, over the whole nature of Eudoxia 
Midway. She lost not a whit of the stately courtesy of her 
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— 


manner, and she was as hard as ever ‘‘to get acquainted 


with”; but, by degrees, her thin, almost shadowy outlines | 


became more full and rounded ; her regular features lost 
their pinched, drawn, cadaverous aspect ; a tinge of health- 
fui red crept into her hitherto sallow cheeks; her deep 
brown eyes appeared softer and less prominent, until, at 
last, she resembled in no way the vivid portrait which 
Charity had drawn of her in the Winter. 

Still, the metamorphosis had been so very slow, that even 
the keen eyes of Aunt Tayne and Maria for a long time 
failed to recognize it. 

Perhaps they would have continued blind, but for the one 
fatal fact of its discovery by others. 

Those others! If the village contained any young man 
that was more welcome than the rest in Mrs. Tayne’s parlor, 
it was Grange Wilson. Broad lands had he, and more in 
sure expectancy ; and not only was he of a good family and 
college bred, but travel and experience of city life had 
ziven him mighty advantage over the mob of rustic beaus, 
who had frem time to time cast eyes of longing on the 
squire’s fascinating daughter. 

Maria had imagined herself to have acquired some sort of 
vague property in the attentions of Grange Wilson, and her 
fond mother had gone further than that in her eager caleu- 
lations of the events which were likely to come to pass. 
And now the visits of the village prize were somehow wax- 
ing fewer and fewer. Worse than this, no less than three 
of them had chanced in Maria’s absence, and had so been 
received all to herself by Eudoxia Midway. This had been 
vad ; but on more than one occasion Maria had known only 
too well who had been her cousin’s companion on prolonged 
evening walks in the shady lane by the riverside. 

The thing was becoming unendurable, and mother and 
daughter rebelled with one consent. No one but a very 
poor relation, indeed, would have “put up with” what 
Eudoxia was called upon to endure in those few weeks of 
the early Summer. And yet she seemed to thrive on it, 
and, as Charity Smith at last admitted, ‘‘ gained flesh and 
color in a most surprisin’ way.” 

There came an evening at last, when Maria stood behind 
the dense thicket of dwarf spruce-trees by the gate, just 
where she could overhear what was passing between two 
who had been only too long in returning. 

‘Oh, Mr. Wilson, have you kept my secret ?” 

“Yes, indeed, I have! On my honor. If I can be 
accused of playing false, it surely will not be by you, and I 
think I can run the risk of any bitter reproaches on the 
other side.” 

“Oh, Mr. Wilson, are you sure about to-morrow night ? 
Can I depend upon you ?” 

*'As sure as anything on earth can be. There, [ might 
<7 well yield all as a part. You can read for yourself, 
lieve me, I am half dead with impatience. It is my first 
genuine romance, and my whole heart is in it.” 


> 
De- 


Maria saw Grange Wilson hand her cousin something ' 


white, and then Eudoxia hurried into the house, and went 
straight to her own room, while her cavalier strolled away 
to the village. 

* Mother,”’ gasped Mania, at the end of the recital she 


made of her discovery, ‘‘I do believe they are going to 
elope.” 
“Tt must be that!” said Mrs. Tayi ‘The ungrateful 


hussy! Maria, we owe it to ourselves t » prevent anything 
so disgraceful, We 
“Every step, every movement !” exc 
geticaliy, and so they did. 
The next day was 
Micw 


must watch ! 


laimed Maria, ener- 


a iong one, and never had Endoxia 


Ww seemed such 
watchfulness 


an inexplicable mystery, even to the 
of her relations. She was out of her 


PATOL 
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| room a good deal, and Maria had a splendid chance to dis- 
cover that her trunks were not only closed, but locked, ani 
| that everything had the strangest look. 

** They won’t go till it’s dark, we may be sure,” said Mrs. 

Tayne ; ‘‘ but we must look sharp.” 

| The supper-table had been a silent and gloomy one, quite 
a puzzle tothe deaf old squire, and after that, while Eu- 
doxia went up-stairs, the watchers posted themselves in the 
parlor. 

The sun had set, and a clear and mellow light still flc oded 

the hills and the valley, but the fever of expectaticn pre 
vented Maria and her mother from noting anything exc. 
that their time for action could not be long postponed. 
* Just then, however, they heard a rustle in the hall, a tall 
figure in white appeared on the piazza, and thea, as they 
both strained their heads from the parlor-window, a face 
was momentarily turned toward them which they knew and 
yet did not know. It was that of Eudoxia Midway, but as 
if transfigured, and it did not seem to see them. Only an 
instant the tall white figure stood in the doorway, and then 
descended, and moved slowly away among the trees toward 
the thicket of dwarf spruce. 

** Mother !” exclaimed Maria, “is she going to run away 
bareheaded ? What shall we do ?” 

‘Hush! Wait! Don’t you see ? 
son coming along toward the gate.” 

** But there’s somebody with him. I declare, he’s in some 
sort of uniform! Get back, mother ; we mustn’t be seen at 
the window.” 

Their propriety retreat prevented them from bearing 
what passed at the gate; but, as the two gentlemen came 
up, it was Grange Wilson who said : 

Very well, major ; if you don't care to go in with me, 
just do me the favor to wait a moment while I do my 
errand. I'll not detain you two minutes.” 

And so the “designing young conspirator,” as Maria's 
thought called him, strode gayly up the walk, and into thu 
hall, after a hasty pull at the bell. 

In a moment more he found himself confronted by Maria 
and her mother, and never had they known him so cor- 
dially, merrily old-acquaintance-like, and utterly at home 
and unexcited in his greeting. They were astounded, for 
he did not even ask for Eudoxia, but actually threw himself 
into an easy-chair. 

Even while this was taking place indoors, however, a dif- 
ferent scene, if they could only have known it, was enact- 
ing at the gate. 

The major, as Grange had called him, stood listlessly 
tapping his voot with his walking-stick, when a low and 
almost husky voice close by him murmured, ‘Charles !” 
and he started as if a rifle-ball had struck him. 

*Eudoxia! You here? Oh, Eudoxia!” 

And the white and red chased each other with terrible 
rapidity under the young officer’s bronze and beard, while 
it seemed for a moment as if he had lost his breath, and 
| was in danger of falling. 

‘Charles! my own Charles! TI have been mean and crue! 
T ought to have let you know ; but Mr. Wilson told me you 
oh, I thought 


There’s Grange Wil- 


ia 





were going to visit him, and then I thought 
if I coulda see you I would know !” 

Her beautiful brown eyes had tears in them now, and 
the major evidently understood enough without furthe: 
words, for ne actually xissed her over the gate then and 
there ; 


> 





and although it was broad daylight there were no 

} witnesses. 

| Half an hour later, a half-hour passed by Maria and lie: 
mother in an agony of expectant curiosity, they saw Eu 

| doxia Midway marching up toward the front door, leaning 

| on the arm of a tall gentleman in undress army uniform, 
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‘and, before they could recover from the shock, Grange 


Wilson had told them, in a stage whisper : 

“That's my friend, Major Mandeville, of the Artillery. 
Of course you know all about it. Old affair, you know. 
He was on the plains when her father died. Just see how 
she has got herself up to welcome him! Simple? Yes, 
but she’s beautiful, I declare. They’re about the best- 
looking couple I ever Saw; but she isn’t as handsome as 
his sister is, by a good deal. No offense to Miss Eudoxia,” 
he added, apologetically. 

“Ts he rich ?” 

‘‘No; but as long as she 1s, it don’t make so much odds, 
All her property is in her own right, you know.” 

That was a fact that Mrs. Tayne had kept even from 
Maria ; but it wouldn’t be worth while to deny it now, she 
thought, and so she said nothing. 

Next Sunday, as Charity Smith sat in the gallery, and 
looked at Squire Taylor’s pew, she all but said it aloud : 

**Tt’s more like a miracle than anythin’ else I ever seen, 
the way that gal has changed, just from Winter to Summer,” 


THE DISCOVERER OF THE MOONS OF MARS, 

Proressor Asapu Hatt, the discoverer of the moons of 
Mars, began life, it is said, as a carpenter and with a meagre 
education. He married a schoolmistress, and it was this 
wise lady who induced him to study higher mathematics, 
and who herseli became his instructor. He rapidly sur- 
passed his gentle teacher, and at twenty-five became an 
assistant in Harvard Observatory. Shortly after the astro- 
nomical activity of the Naval Observatory at Washington 
was revived, in 1861, a number of professors of the Navy 
were appointed, and Hall was given a position as assistant. 
In 1863 he was promoted to be a professor. There he 
has remained ever since, heartily appreciated by his as- 
sociates, 

It was on the night of August 11th that he first saw Mars’s 
attendants. Between the 11th and the 16th, when the 
weather was very unfavorable for successful observa- 
tions, he both hoped and feared, but his wife, to whom 
alone he communicated his discovery, was enthusiastic and 
confident. While impatiently waiting to confirm his dis- 
covery, his generous disposition alone induced him to com- 
municate his chances of success to his associates, so that all 
could share the honor; but the thought of his many years 
of labor, without any ‘ luck,” convinced him that it would 
be foolish to throw away his first reat good chance. One 
scarcely knows what to admire most, Hall’s persistent and 
successful struggle with his untrained mind, or his wife’s 
brave and womanly health and inspiration. 


JUNGLE ADVENTURE—DEATH OF THE WILD BOAR, 


On reaching the high bank which bounded the cypress 
covert, we observed a monster boar crossing the broad, shal- 
low stream, and making for a patch of cypress of some ex- 
tent on the other side. In a position commanding a full 
view of this covert, we had placed a native in the tree as a 
marker, As we could see him plainly, and he made no in- 
dication of the boar having gone on, we concluded that he 
had tain up in the covert. 

The beaters being sent round, we took up our positions, 
and stood anxiously awaiting the appearance of the mon- 
ster. 'Tom-toms and drums were loudly beztcn, horns were 
blown, and guns fired, but still no signs of the game ; and 
it was only when the last man left the covert that I began 
to suspect the true state of affairs. Leaving the beaters, 
our shikarees proceeded to examine the ground round the 














cypress, and on coming to within a few yards of the tree on 
which our lookout-man had been posted, they came on the 
tracks of the boar, leading up the bank. The villain had 
either slept on his post or had been amusing himself by 
watching our runs in the morning, and had allowed the 
boar to pass up the bank unobserved. ‘The footprints were 
not to be mistaken, for the boar was of the largest size. 

Leaving the river, he had made a detour of about two 
miles, in the open country, which, though cultivated, was 
at this season quite bare of crops. Our men were equal to 
the occasion, and taking up the track, they moved quickly 
along, scoring the ground at every few yards with a short 
stick across the prints of the boar’s hoofs. We now found 
that he was crossing a wide bend in the river, and that 
the tracks would again fall into the bed of the stream. 

The trackers moved fast and sure, and we followed close 
in their wake with the crowd of beaters. At length we 
came to where a smaller stream joined the river, and on the 
ground between the two was a crop of irrigated maize, about 
ten feet in height, and looking very cool and green, The 
smaller stream was about fifteen yards in width, slow and 
sluggish, having about a foot of water, and an equal amount 
of black mud below it. 

We had crossed and sent the beaters to the end next the 
junction of the streams, when we heard much yelling and 
shouting, and next moment the boar came out at speed, and 
dashed down the slope into the stream we had just crossed. 
Bulkley was only a few yards from him, and driving in his 
spurs, he rushed down the bank, regardless or forgetful 
of the muddy bottom. His horse seemed to turn heels 
over head, and as I checked mine, and floundered slowly 
across, he was picking himself out of the black mud, 
and shaking his steed to his legs again. He had lost his 
hunting-cap, and his spear was buried in the grimy slush. 

I reached the bank in safety, and gathering up my gallo- 
way, I went on after the boar. From his great size and 
weight, I was sure he would make a good fight, and I saw 
Thad work cut out for me, so I determined not to irritate 
him with a minor poke, but, if possible, to disable or check 
him till such time as my friend should emerge from the mud 
and come to my assistance. As the boar went along at an 
easy canter, I sawI should have no difficulty in overhauling 
him. We were going up the side of a field, having a high 
mud-bank on our right, and watching my opportunity, I 
lowered my spear, and pressed my horse with the spur. In 
an instant I was alongside of the boar, and had my spear 
within a few inches of his shoulder, when with a savage 
grunt, he made a sidelong charge at my horse. ‘The spear 
took him in the neck, and checked him, but with a sudden 
wrench he broke the bamboo shaft, leaving the head im- 
bedded in his muscles. Turning my horse sharp to the left, 
I got clear away, but having only the headless spear-shaft in 
my hand, my offensive powers were at an end, and I saw 
that my only hope of getting the boar lay in being able to 
keep him in view till my friend should rejoin me. 

In this way we held on over many fields. At times I 
pursued, and tried to turn the boar, at others he pursued 
me, and then I was forced to “advance backward.” Still no 
signs of my friend, and I began to fear that either he or his 
horse had been seriously damaged. The boar had nearly 
reached the spot from whence we had first started him in 
the morning, and as he went down the steep bank into the 
cypress cover, I pulled up in despair. 

At that moment I saw Bulkley coming along at a hand- 
gallop, and, with a frantic yeli, Lagain set off after the boar. 
Aided by Bulkley, I succeeded in turning him toward the 
water, into which he hurled himself, and fay still, appar- 
ently dead beat. Springing from his horse, Bulkley low- 
ered his spear, and ran at him, but the boar rose and 
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charged. He was stopped by a thrust in the neck, but his 
great weight broke the bamboo, and though Bulkley man- 
aged to get away unscathed, we had no spears, and were 
now powerless for a!l purposes of attack. 

Unwilling to leave the wounded beast, and hoping that 
some of our men with spare spears would soon come up, we 


followed him slowly down the river, and seeing some culti- 
vators irrigating their fields nearthe banks, Bulkley rode off 
to them in the hope of obtaining some offensive weapon. 


| 
| 
Presently he came after me armed with a short, crooked 
sword, but by this time the boar was going down a part of 
the river where he had an abrupt bank six feet in height on 
his immediate left. Bulkley vainly tried to force him out, 
as he found it impossible to reach him with the short sword. | 
At length he made a cut, but the boar, charging at the same 
moment, ripped his horse in the foreleg, and finding that he 
could 


not 
again get lim | 
to go near the | 
pig, he handed 
me the sword, | 
and [ took up 
the running. F 
We here | 
came to atrib- | 
utary stream, 
joining the 
river at right 
Into 
this we plung- 


angles. 


ed, and as the 
boar swam 
almost 


on a 
level with my 
saddle, I rose 


in thestirrups, 
and 
cut 
with 
foree 


made a 
at him 
all the 
I could 
muster. Had 
the weapon 
served ine 





truly, I should | hae 

have laid the ( S_ * 

boar in two : al , 2 

halves, but ~S — <a jl 
*AKeaY — XK 

the blade of PN \. 77, (iP? 

the sword, til IN SEN 


7 


an aa 





being merely oa 
fastened into ee ee emer 
the hilt with 


lac, fell out, 
and the pig turnea on me. I had just time to fend off with | 
my hand, receiving as I did so a slight cut over the thumb | 
from his tusk. 


crossed the stream, and, turning up the other bank, left the 


. . | 
Wheeling my horse round, I got away from him, when he | 

. . | 
main river. 


By this time he was nearly exhausted, and our 
shikaree appeared on the scene, having followed the run on 
foot. Another sword was procured from some cultivators. 
The shikaree carried his own, and one of the men had an 
iron-bound club. Leaving our panting steeds, we made a 
simultaneous rush on the boar, as he stood at bay in the 
water. He made a last charge, but the swords cut fairly 
this time, and the huge beast succumbed. 

I have been in at the death of many boars, but I never 
saw & run so full of excitement as that which I have now en- 
deavored to describe. 
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| shone with a bright light at night. 






A JUNGLB ADVENTURE.—“ WE MADE A SIMULTANEOUS RUSH ON THE BOAR, 48 HE STOOD AT 
BAY IN THB WATER.’’— SEB PAGB 623, 





THE WITCH'S CAT. 


A Fairy Srory. 


In some weird cave, far distant from the abodes of man- 
kind, dwelt an old witch. She was the personification of all 
evil and wickedness. Her only companion in her dismal 
home was a black, fierce-looking cat, with green eyes that 
This cat had been 
found twenty-five years ago in the witch’s cave one morning, 
and had ever since lived with her. 

At the time of its first discovery it had been of its present 
size. It had never grown. But every day seemed to add 
one shade of deeper black to the color of its fur, and one 
shade of deeper green to the color of its eyes, 

The witch feasted on children, who were wafted to her 
every month 
in an evil 
breeze at her 
command. All 
other breezes 
of the air had 
rebelled 
against the 
evil one; but 
the witch’s 
power had as 
yet held its 
own. 

For years 
the good 
breezes of the 
air fought and 
struggled with 
this foul agent 
of the witch, 
and at last 
they began to 
hope that their 
power was 
saining. 

One day—it 
was about the 
witch’s dinner 
hour—the 
winds whistled 
and the trees 
shook, the 
thunder rolled 
and the light- 
ning hissed 
with a fierce 
swing; two 
children, a little boy and his sister, were lodged in the 
witch’s cave. The winds did not cease when the poor 
children had come, but howled and whistled wildly on. 

The witch’s fire, on which the poor children were to be 
roasted, flickered half extinguished, while the witch raved 
and cursed at the breezes that were fighting with the 
flames. Louder and stronger grew the moanings and howl 
ings in the air, when suddenly, with one mighty effort, the 
children were lifted in the air and borne away. 

The witch cursed, swore and raved. The black cat jumped 
on the burning fire, uttering sounds blood-freezing in thei 
woful clamor. 

The witch seized her magic staff, drew a mystic circle in 
the centre of the cave, and implored all the demons and 
goblins of subterranean kingdoms to aid her in tracking the 
missing children, 




















The winds whistled on, and the witch, who felt her power 
Jossening, was boiling over in paroxysms of rage. 
She seized her eat, placed it before her on a rock of the 
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place were the two children. The little girl had fallen asleep 
upon her brother’s knees. As the boy saw the green eyes 
| of the cat coming down the steps, and the witch’s frame, 


cave, and spoke in a voice that seemed to issue from the | illumined by the cauldron, following them, he clasped his 


centre of the earth. 
“Slave of my power, with all-seeing eyes, 1 command | 


little hands convulsively and prayed for mercy. 


But there was no mercy. The good breeze that had 


thee lead me to where the stolen young ones are hidden t” | borne the children from the witch’s home had been con- 
The cat leaped wildly in the air when the witch had fin- | quered at the moment the witch reached the babbling brook, 


ished her command, and came to the ground with 9 dezfen- 


ing ery. 

Again it 
leaped into the 
air, and again 
it came to the 
ground with 
the same dread- 
ful shriek. 

Soon after, 
the witeh set 
out with her 
green-cy ed 
guide, Then 
the cat disap- 
pea red, The 
witch came to 
a babbling 
brook; the 
lightning 
hissed, and the 
thunder rolled 
ww. When 

turmoil in 
the sky was 
over, the bab- 
bling brook ran 
along, and said, 
in dismal tones: 

‘*Pollow me! 
f low me! fol- 
low me !” 

On, on, over 
the rocks and 
shells, wooden 
branches anc 
stumps of rot- 
ten trees—on 
over rugged 
roads the witch 
pursued her 
course alon 4 
the babbling 
brook, while 
the birds of the 
air were dart- 
ing around her 
in wild confu- 
sion, The crt 
was far in ad 
vance; wher 


ever its feet 


touched the ground, the carth seemed to glow and kindle. 
The witeh hurried 
She rushed forth at a faster pace, 

Soon they came to a dark, dark spot. Nothing save fle 


on, At last she saw her cat. ahead. | cat. 








THE WITCH 8 CAT.-—"' AS THE BOY SAW THE GRERN EYES OF THE CAT COMING DOWN THE 
STEPS, HE CLASPED HUIS LITTLE UMANDS CUNVULSIVELY AND PRAYED FOR MERCY. 














The witch dropped the uneaten bones, and looked at he 
In another moment she, too, uttered a scream, and 
ank lifeless upon the floor of the cave. 

The children had eaten the poisonous, slimy plants that 


for the goblins to whom the witch had appealed exerted 


their power, 
and the light- 
ning flash dis- 
pelled the 
breeze and 
dropped = the 
children inte a 
cave, Which 
was the witch's 
deserted home. 

She new 
seized the boy 
and his appar- 
ently iifeless 
sister, and took 
them home, 
The winds 
whistled on, 
and the air 
grew oppre S 
sive, Stil 
however, the 
witch proceed- 
ed, and finally 
rea ch ed hei 
cave. She took 
the boy and 
laid him upon 
the fire, ana 
danced in ek ) 
ik she heard 
his bones 
crackle. 

She next 
turned to the 
girl, But she 
was a corpse. 

The witch 
and her eat 
seized the 
roasted body 
and began tear- 
ing it to pieces. 

They had 
newly finished 
it all, when 
suddenly the 
green-eved cat 
gave au woeful 
moan, und fell 


dead. 


green light sparkling from the cat's eyes was visible. The | grew in the cave where they had been left. The girl had 
witch followed on. They approached a rough stone stair- | died from the effects ; and the poisoned flesh of the rousted 
case, A cauldron near the green-eyed cat immediately be- | boy proved fatal to the witch and her green-eyed cat. 


gan to fume, The light coming from the fire in the heated | 


The lifeless forms of the two evil ones sank deeper and 


cauldron illumined the scene. Ibi a corner of this horrible | deeper into the ground of the caye, and finally were lest to 
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eht. In their place sprang up a number of deadly plants to 
ik the scene of their wicked ways. 


The little girl was wafted away by the good breeze, tri 
umphant now, and hidden in a distant spot in some pleasant 
grove, where, to this day, delightful breezes play in calm 
and holy peacefulness. 

FRIAR BACON'S HOUSE AT OXFORD, 
Tary still show at Oxford the house where the famous 


One of the 
he rendered incaleulabl 
aid by his analytic mind and his close observation. He was 
not, indeed, free from some of the fallacies which then beset 
learning and, like 
other learncd men, he traveled out of his true path, and en- 
deavored to reform p sitive religion by comparative science 
Asa 


and, accused of witchcraft 


friar, Roger Bacon, studied and ¢ xp rimented, 


earliest pioneers of modern science, 


alchemy, for instance, and astrology 


what must be certain by what must be speculative. 


natural result, he got into trouble, 
and sorcery, was cast into prison and nearly starved to 


ak ath. 1 
Somersetshire, in 





ereat Franciscan friar was born at Ichester, in 
1214, and studied at Oxford and Paris. 
Among the inventions ascribed to him are many optical con- 
trivances, such as the telescope, the use of the concave and 
convex lenses, the magic lantern, and, above all, he is named 
as the discoverer of gunpowder, a material that has wrought 
more wonderful changes in the great family of man than 
the most potent elixir that could have been devised to pro 
long life. He died in 1292 or 1294. 


SCENT-BALLS AND POMANDERS, 


Asuona the minor objects of personal use which appear, 
from an inventory, to have belonged to Margaret de Bohun, 
daughter of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and 
Essex, slain at the battle of Boroughbridge, March 16th, 
1321, is a ‘‘poume de aumbre,” or scent-ball, in the compo- 
sition of which ambergris probably formed a principal ingre- 
dient. We here learn, also, that a nutmeg was occasionally 
used for a like purpose ; it was set in silver, decorated with 
stones.and pearls, and was evidently highly prized. 

Among the valuable effects of Henry Vwi according to the 
inventory taken a. p. 1423, are enumerated a musk-ball of 
gold, weighing eleven ounces, and another of silver gilt. At 
a later period, the pomander was very commonly worn as 
the pendant of a lady’s girdle. 

The orange appears to have been used as a potnander 
soon after its introduction into England. Cavendish de- 
scribes Cardinal Wolsey entering a crowded chamber ‘* hold- 
ing in his hand a very fair orange, whereof the meat or 
taken out, and filled up again with the 
wherei 


ubstance within was 
part of 
again:t the pestilent airs.”’ 


a sponge, was vinegar and other confections 
Sir Thomas Gresham, in his 


Antonio More, holds in hi 


eclebrated Pp trait by sir 
left hi 


md a small object resem 


bling an orange, but which is a pomander. This sometimes 
consisted of a dried Seville orange, stuffed with cloves and 
othe rspiecs; an 1, lx ing este med a fa hionabie pre servative 
wainst infection, it frequently occurs in old portraits, either 
suspended to the girdle or held in the hand. 

In the eigh 


teenth century, the signification of this object 
had become so far forgott | 
b wt fi /e oranges were introduced into portraits 
which Goldsmith has happily 
Wakefield,” where seven of the 
with seven oranges, ete. When the pomander was made of 
silver, it was perforated with holes, to let out tle scent. 
Hence the origin of the vinaigrette of our day, 


that, instead of pomanders, 
> a practice 
his ** Viear cf 


Flamboroughs are 


tirized in 


drawn 
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NATALIA. 
By Etta W. PIERCE. 
Anorr the middle of the reign of Peter tie Great, thiore 
lived in a secluded stree 
named Martin Zauber. One dark Spring night, when th 
fantastic old city lay silent and deserted, except for some 


t of Moscow a foreign merchant 


Ukraine horse and jingling lel 
drove up to thi 
merchant’s door, and a man alighted and knocked for ad 
mittance. The carriage was plain, the man had no attend- 
A servant, in a blue caftan, opened the door to him, 
and through a long, low passage conducted him to a room 
where Zauber, the merchant, was just making ready to sit 
down to supper. 

** Announce me, serf,”’ said the visitor. 
head, and whispered in the servant’s ear thr The 
latter started, trembled, prostrated himself to the very 
floor, then threw open the door of the supper-room, and 
pronounced the three words aloud : ‘‘ Peter the Czar !” 

Martin Zauber was standing near the table awaiting the 
entrance of his daughter. With a deep obeisance, and in 
great trepidation, he hurried forward to receive this royal 
visitor. 

‘“‘ Sire !—is it possible ? What am I, that you du me this 
great honor ?” 


litary droshky, with its 


waiting at the street corners, a carriage 


ants. 


He bent his tall 


» words, 


‘Tut !” interrupted the ezar, shortly, “ have you not yet 
learned that I come and go as the whim seizes me? Lou 
have, I hear, just returned from a visit to Vienna ?” 

‘Ay, sire, I went thither to bring home my young 
daughter from the Convent of Saint Sophia.” 

‘Merchant, you are a shrewd man. I do not always 
trust to my couriers for news. Without doubt you have 
learned many things in the Austrian capital that I shall be 
glad to hear. Meanwhile, your table is waiting. You have 
not supped ; no more have I. With your consent I will sit 
down with you.” 

The astounded merchant looked at his plain board spread 
for two. 

‘Your majesty is jesting at my expense,” he stammere ; 

‘you could not stoop thus to honor my poor house.” 

Peter, the Czar of Muscovy, that handsome barbarian on 

whom the eyes of Europe were then fixed, laid his jeweled 
hand on Zauber’s shoulder as the latter darted for the bell- 
rope. He was a man of superb height and build (this great 
Peter) with piercing black eyes, a great abundance of brown 
cwling hair, a superb mouth, and a Tartar nose. Under 
his short cloak one could see a suit of plain velvet, embroid- 
ered on the breast with gold thread, a hanger pendent 
from his belt, and a shape as supple and perfect as a Greek 
rod's, 
“Wold!” he said to Martin Zauber, ‘‘you shall alter 
nothing. I will sit down to your table on condition that no 
change be made thereon but the laying of an extra plate. 
Observe my wishes, or I must depart at once.” 

As the czar spoke the door opened, and a young girl en- 
She was cloth 
white cashmere, fastened simply with a silken girdle at her 


tered the supper-room. lin a loose dress of 

Her arms were bare, her full white shoulders were 
except for the torrents of chestnut hair that rippled 
and curled over them. Her face was lily white, and of a 
Her long and languid eyes were of 
the color of wood-violets that grow in swampy places. 

Peter the Czar fixed his black eyes upon this vision, a» it 
appeared in Martin Zauber’s doorway. 

‘You see my daughter,” said the merchant, “ my little 
Natalia,” and he took her soft white hand and led her for- 
ward, ‘‘ Kneel, my child ; it is the ezar.” 


waist. 


bare, 


beautiful oval shape. 
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But Peter caught up the soft, supple figure as it bent be- 
fore him. He stared at her fixedly. 


“Nay,” he said, “such beauty as this was born not to | 


kneel, but to be knelt to. 
you. You have a most charming daughter. I 
think that such a rose bloomed in Moscow.” 

‘‘Sire, she has been at the Convent of Saint Sophia for 
three years,” answered Zauber, placing a chair for his im- 
perial guest; ‘‘she is now barely sixteen, Is it your ma- 
jesty’s good pleasure that she should sup with us, or shall I 
bid her retire ?” 

‘“* Retire !” echoed the ezar—‘‘no! no! It is not often 
that I sup or dine in the presence of such beauty. Made- 
moiselle Natalie, I desire you to remain.” 

With his own hand he seated her beside himself at the 


board. The meal began. 


| 


| 


| 


Merchant Zauber, I congratulate | 
did not | 


| and that is Peter’s. 
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heaven’s name! Natalia cannot come to court. 
pure as she is beautiful. 


your mistress.” 


She is as 
She would die sooner than become 


Peter’s dark, haughty face grew thunderous. 

‘* Merchant !” he cried in a terrible voice, “ you forret 
who it is that sues for your daughter.” 

‘* Alas ! sire, shame is shame, whether it come from prince 
or peasant.” 

‘**Now, by Saint Nicholas !” roared the ezar, ‘this passes 
all belief! Martin Zauber, there is but one will in Russia, 
Woe to him who thwarts it! You and 
your fair Natalia are in my hands to do with as I like. 
There is no gift I cannot give her, except my imperial 
crown; there is no punishment I cannot visit wpon you, 


| even to death itself.” 


Peter and the merchant talked of Vienna, and of many 


things pertaining thereto, to which the former chanced to 
be interested. In this conversation Zauber managed to ac- 
quit himself with credit. He was, as his visitor had said, a 
shrewd man. The ezar, meanwhile, not only talked, but 
ate sparingly of a venison pastry, and drank frightful 
draughts of vodki and a raw French brandy seasoned with 
pepper ; he also watched Natulia. 

So long, so earnestly, so tirelessly he watched her, that 


the young creature was filled with confusion. Nevertheless, 


she kept her violet eyes averted, and did not seem to heed | 


him. If her beauty was great, so also was her self-posses- | 
sion. Unable to bear it longer, she rose at last from the 
table. 


‘¢Sire,” she murmured, with a deep obeisance, ‘‘ with 
your gracious permission I will withdraw.” 

He opened the door for her with his own hand, watched 
her white robe disappear down the dark passage, then 
returned to the table. 


| to their subjects, much less do they sue in vain. 


** Alas! sire,” said Zanber, anxiously, ‘you have eaten | 


nothing ; you do not approve of my humble supper.” 

** Merchant,” answered Peter, his face working with the 
nervous contortions peculiar to him when greatly agitated, 
‘your supper is admirable, but I have no need of it. 
When one’s heart is full, one’s stomach is apt to be left 
empty.” 

He turned and transfixed the merchant with nis fierce 
black eyes. 

** Martin Zauber,” he said, flatly, ‘‘ your daughter should 
appear at court.” 

‘* Sire,” stammered Zauber, “how can that be ? 
Natalia has no court friends.” 


My 


‘* Merchant,” answered Peter, in a voice of suppressed 
passion, ‘*I have never in Russia, nor out of Russia, seen 
so fair a face. She shall not lack for friends. Already I 
know of one who will give her wealth, luxury untold, and 
the title of a countess, 
but her heart.” 

** Sire,” replied Martin 
stand your majesty. I 
this for the daughter of 

** T—Peter the Czar !” 

Zauber staggered back 

‘* Sire |” 

**She has inspired.ame with a great passion. 
love her devotedly. 
till I know no 
daughter !” 

Zauber grew crimson with rage, then white with direst 
anguish. He started up from the table. 

** Great God! what do you say ? 
little Natalia, my lily-flower ! 
I cannot have heard aright ! 


In return he will ask for nothing 


**T do not under- 
Who will do 
an humble merchant ?” 


Zauber, calmly, 
must be dreaming. 


and stared at him aghast. 


Already I] 
This love will grow with every hour 


peace. Martin Zauber, give me your 


Sire, my daughter, my 
Oh, my gracious sovereign, 
Take back your words, in 





| his lips were livid, great groans escaped him. 


Appalled by these ominous words, Zauber fell on his 
knees before the ezar. 

‘* In the name of God, sire, suffer me to leave Russia this 
night, this very hour! You ask of me more than life, you 
ask the honor and happiness of one I hold dearer than my 
heart’s blood. Sire, let me take my child and go where you 
will never see her face again.” 

“No! by my right hand, no!” thundered Peter. “ You 
shall not set foot outside the gates of Moscow till this fair 
Natalia is mine, Acquaint her to-night with what I have 

In the morning I will come to press my suit 
Not another word more ; if you love your life, 
merchant, be silent !” 

“Oh! my God!” groaned the wretched father, falling 
into a chair. Peter retired toward the door. 

** Kings,” he said, haughtily, ‘‘are not accustomed to sue 


said to you. 
in person. 


Remem- 


ber alike my threats and my promises, To-morrow you will 


see me again.” 

He departed. For awhile Martin Zauber sat plunged in 
profound despair. His brows were damp with a cold sweat, 
Starting up 
at last, he sent a servant to summon his daughter. 

She appeared directly, her loose curls streaming over her 
white gown, her violet eyes heavy, her scarlet mouth sleepy 
and sweet. 

‘‘Ah,” she said, looking around, ‘“‘he is gone, then. 1 
am glad. 
wicked.” 

“Would to God !” groaned Zauber, ‘that you were safe 
again in Vienna.”’ 

** Father, what has happened ? 
pale, you do not look at me!” 

He struck his clinched hands against his forehead. 

‘* Natalia,” he cried, ‘‘ we are both lost! I shall be beg- 
gared, ruined, given over to the knout and the wheel, and 
you—God only knows what will be done with you.” 

Then he told her all that Peter the Czar had said. 

‘*To escape him,” said Zauber, ‘is impossible. 
truly there is no will in Russia but his. 


I do not like him, my father; his eyes are 


You tremble, 


you grow 


He says 
To-morrow he will 
What can I do ?” 


She stood like a statue, her face colorless, her eyes dila- 


come. How can I save you ? 
ted ; she seemed turning into stone. 

‘* Natalia | speak !’ he cried, in terror, 

**Should you seek to save me,” she said, slowly, ‘should 
you oppose his wicked will, you will be scourged to death 
with the knout, or broken on the wheel.” 

**My child, could one die in a better cause ?”’ 

“Ask, rather, if I could thus be the means of your de- 
struction and live. No!” 

Zauber was thunderstruck. She leaned against the door 
as if unable to stand. A stricken look had fallen upon her ; 
her eyes seemed fixed on something far away. 


“Natalia!” he shricked, “what do you mean? Will 
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FRIAR BACON'S HOUSE AT OXFORD. EE PAGE 626. 
} 

you yield ?—but no! IT am mad: I do not hear you 
aright !” 
She came forward and pressed her cold lips to his cheek. 
Something in her face bafiled him. | 
| 


Fear nothing,” she faltered , ‘‘ whatever becomes of me, | 
the czar shall never harm a hair of your head. 
to-night, my father, and fear nothing. 
come, and you shall know all.” 

She looked wistfully into his anguished face, then glided 
ay. Only in the dark shadow of the doorway she paused 


Rest in peace | 
To-morrow he will 


again to speak. | 

‘* Farewell, my father,”’ she said, with pale lips ; ** fare- 
well.” 

The next moment she was flitting off through the low 
passage, up a tortuous stair, to the little chamber where she 
slept. 

Once there, Natalia locked the door behind her. A cru- 
cifix, with a candle burning near it, stood in a corner. She 
fell on her knees before it, and prayed silently. Then she 
arose and looked around the chamber; her violet eyes 
flashed ; she seemed to grow tall as she stood. 


“Yield !” she murmured ; ‘‘ my poor father, how little you 
know your Natalia: There is one way, and only one, by 
which I can save thee and me.” é’ 


She put off her white gown with rapid hands ; 





in its place 
she drew on a long, gray garment resembling a caftan; a 
eoarse hood attached thereto she drew up about her face, 
nd thrust her long hair out of sight beneath it. This done, 
Natalia Zanber extinguished the taper, stole noiselessly down | 
tiie stair, and, all alone, passed out into the dark, still streets 
of Moscow. 

It was a starless night; the tortuous Moskra ran, black 
and sluggish, under the roofs and towers of the old north- 
ern city ; the clustering domes of the Kremlin rose from the 
triangular Kremlin Hill, black and monstrous shapes against 
the cloudy sky, 

With her heart beating wildly, this young 
the streets of the city 





sirl threaded | 
, made her way to the barrier, and 
passed it in safety. 

For one moment only she paused to look back at the 
Sparrow Hills, and the Tartar towers, and painted domes 
of the old city. It was a sad, dreary, farewell look. Then, | 
with a prayer on her lips, the fair young fugitive began her 
flight. 

Beyond the city the road soon became dreary and mo- 


' 


| fell in the road at her feet. 


notonons. Forests of pine end silvery lirches appeared 


belting the horizon ; fields, freshly sown with grain and rape- 


seed, and scattering, one-story villages, with roofs of thatch, 


stretched around her. For 
pressed on. 

Presently a postillion’s horn 
her in the lonely road. She had just passed a post-station, 
with its little brick house surrounded by a courtyard and a 
high wall. 

At sound of the horn, Natalia, for the first time, stopped 
hort in her flight. The light of the approaching carriago 
was advancing rapidly upon her. She looked around for « 
hiding-place. Alas! the road was open, the whole face of 
the country as flat as 2 


many 2 Weary verst Natalia 


sounded somewhere before 


She was about to cast herself 
face downward on the earth till the wheels should rumblo 
on, When a sudden crash fell on her ears. The postillion’s 
horn ceased ; the carriage-light went suddenly out; a lum 
bering wheel, splashed with mud, rolled toward her, and 


sea. 


She saw that the horses were 
down also, and struggling and kicking in their heavy 
harness. 


‘Help !” shrieked the postillion ; 


‘help! help! 


Natalia’s first impulse was to fly with all speed, but her 
tender, young heart rose stronger than her terrors. Sho 


ran toward the carriage. 
sible ; the postillion was 
déhris. 

‘In the name of God and Saint Nicholas!” he prayed, 
© Jook to my master ‘a 

*“Where is your master ?” asked Natalia, thankful for the 
darkness that hid her securely. 


The driver lay in the rut insen- 
just extricating himself from the 


He rushed to the carriage-door, which had been torn from 
its hinges, and across which a tall figure, in a gold-embroid- 
ered uniform, was lying senseless. 

Saint Nicholas screamed the postillion. 
© Take his head upon your lap, woman, till I can strike a 
light. The wheel has tumbled off the coach, the nigh horso 
has dropped dead with fatigue, and my master has dispatche. 
that must reach the ezar in an hour,” 

He put the senseless head upon Natalia’s knee. It was a 
handsome head, of the purest blonde type, rising from a 
chest and shoulders covered with Orders and gold embroid- 
ery. The night was not so dark but that Natalia cou! 1 seo 
that the fair, flowing hair and beard were all red anil wet 
with blood. 

** Ah, look !” she cried ; ‘‘ he is hurt sorely.” 

“Tt is an old wound,” said the postillion, ‘‘ that he got 
from the Swedes. The fatigue and the fall have opened it 
again. Oh Heaven this journey from Cronstadt will be 
his death !” 

‘*No, he stirs.” said Natalia. ‘* Tell me, who is he ?”’ 

“Who? Does not every one know my master, Prince 
Romanoff? Mother of Merey! how shall i bind his wound ?” 

“There is a post-station just ahead, where you will find 
help,” said Natalia, remem- 
be ring 


preserve us!” 


4 


her own danger, 
and striving to rise. ‘J 
cannot stay here longer. 
Bring a eushion from the 
carriage and lay him down 
upon it. Indeed, indeed, I 
must go !” 


“No, no!” cried the 


frightened serf, ‘‘for the 
love of God, no! He is 
bleeding te death I hav 


not a rag of linen, my very 
shirt is sheepskin. Tear 
a piece from thy gown, 





SILVER POMANDER.—SEE PAGE '-'. 
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girl, and swp the blood. Would you leave a prince of the 
realm to die here in the road like a dog ?” 

Touched by his anguish, perhaps, Natalia took from her 
beautiful throat a kerchief of fine linen, and bound it about 
the wounded head on her knee. ‘The kerchief, fashioned 
long before in the old convent, bore her name embroidered 
upon it in quaint characters, but in her haste Natalia quite 
forgot this little circumstance. 

No sooner was the wound dressed than the postillion 
lighted his iantern and came forward to the carriage-door. 

** Master !” he cried, ‘ master !” 

The eyes of the prince unclosed. They looked up, not at 
his servant, but at the pale face of Natalia Zauber, as she 
leaned like an angel over him. 

“‘Who is this ?” he murmured, dreamily. 

All the peril of her situation rushed back upon Natalia. 


ate 
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| the two started up with a scream of joy. 
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Natalia followed her to a little lut close on the brink of 
the river. She gave her guide a few copeks, opened the 
humble door, and went in under the thatch. 

An old man and woman, dressed in shecpskin, were break- 
ing a rye-cake between them on the course stone of the 
hearth. Late as the hour was, old Ivan had but just re- 
turned from his day’s work in the forest. At sight of Natalia 
The beautiful fu- 
gitive ran to the woman and flung a pair of trembling arms 
about her leathery neck. 

‘Nurse Catherine,” she sobbed, ‘* Nurse Catherine, save 
me !” 

“God and Saint Nicholas !” screamed the woman, “ it is 
my young mistress, it is the rose of my heart, here in my hut 
at this time o’night! ‘The saimts preserve us! what has 
happened ?” 


A.—‘ SHE STOOD, PROTECTING THE TREMBLING DOE WITH HER OWN BODY, AND STARED AT THE INTRUDER IN ANGRY AMAZE.” 


SEE PAGE 626, 


She dropped his head and started up. He tried to re- 
strain hei 

“Stay !’ he implored, faintly, clinging to her gray gown. 
“Saint, angel, do not leave me !” 

But the unhappy girl, wild with terror, broke from him 
and darted off into the night. 

She came at last to alittle village of low, white huts, hud- 
dling on the bank of a river. 


three sid Dogs were barking here and there under the | 
thatch. In the stream hard by many flat-bottomed boats 


were lying. Footsore and weary, Natalia stopped at the 
nearest door and asked for the woodeutter, Ivan, whose wife’s 

name was Catherine. 
“T will go with you to their hut, pretty one,” said the 
** You have come many a verst, 


Woman who opened to her. 
Iknow. The roads are rough for such tender fect.” 


Dark forests hemmed it in on | 





* Will vou swear to help me—you and Ivan—here ?” cried 
Natalia, standing before them, wild and white. 

*T swear—and Ivan. We will lay down our lives for you. 
Speak, my mistress.” 

Forthwith Natalia told her story. 

‘You must hide me,” she cried, “at once. I shall be 
pursued. This Prince Romanoff whom I met on the road 
to-night may betray me within the hour. 
Nurse Catherine, lead me where I may hide from all the 
world. None, not even my dear father, must know that I 
am alive.” 

The old woodcutter and his wife sat for a while meditating. 
Then Ivan spoke. 

“*T have it, little one; I havea spot out yonder in the 
river where the ezar can never find you. Hasten, Cath- 
erine ! make ready and come with us, She will be tracked 


If you love me, 
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hither by this great Prince Romanoff, and then all will be 
lost.” 

The old woman put into a wicker basket a store of coarse 
provisions, and a vial of strong corn brandy. Then the three 
went out together, fastened down the latch of the hut, and 


started for the river. In one of the flat-bottomed boats lying 


there, Ivan placed Natalia and old Catherine, and pushed off 


with them into the stream. 

Ivan made for the spot with all speed. Skirting its 
northern shore till he reached a fringe of low thickets, the 
old woodeutter threw down his oars, and, rising up, took 
Natalia in his arms. 

“Tt is a morass,” he said, ‘‘ you could not find a resting- 
place here for the sole of your foot. None but Cath rine 
and I know the way.” 

‘* How, then, am I to remain here ?” asked Natalia. 

“You will see, little one. There is a dry island in thy 
eentre of the swamp, where a hut still stands. Twenty 
years ago I built it with these hands, while felling trees in 
the morass here. In that hut, mistress, you will be as safe 
as if the wicked ezar had never looked on you, Catherine 
shall bring you food, and come to attend you by night.” 

They took up their silent line of march for the i land. It 
was a difficult and dangerous way, but the old woodeutter 
went over it deftly, and Catharine followed like a hound 
at his heels. They found the little hut built upon a dry 
green knoll in a bower of birch trees. 

Natalia, with a face that was heavenly, sank forward to 
her knees upon this island of refuge, and pressed ker lips to 
its green turf. 

‘* Hist !” whispered Catherine to the woodecutter, “ 
praying.” 

Night passed, and another day broke upon Moscow and 
the Kremlin. Peter the Czar had received the wounded 
young Prince Romanoff, embraced him tenderly, and read 
his dispatches from Cronstadt. But these, nor aught else, 
could banish from his heart the matchless face of Natalia 
Zauber. Often merciless, always violent, the opposition he 
had met from Martin Zauber on the preceding night. had 
only added fuel to the flame of his sudden and outrageous 


she is 


It was still early, therefore, when he hastened to 
He found it thrown into great 


passion, 

the house of the merchant. 

confusion. Zauber was tearing his hair in frantic grief. 
“What have you done with her ?” he cried, at sight of 


the ezar, “what have you done with my daughter ? She 
is lost, she is gone, My daught r, my Natalia !” 
A furious convulsion swept over Peter’s face. He com- 


prehended the matter, and flew into a tremendous rage. 

“* So,” he thundered, *‘ you dare to hide her from me, you 
dare to oppose your will to mine, hound? If your daugh- 
ter is not produced within an hour, you shall reeeive 
hundred lashes, and start for Siberia before sunset.” 

“T know nothing of daughter,” repeated Martin 
Zauber ; ‘‘ she has disappeared—she is dead—she has killed 
herself to escape your love. I am childless. If you would 
find my Natalia, go seek her in the grave to which you have 


five 


my 


driven her.” 

With a cry of anguish the wretched father fell senseless at 
the feet of the czar. Peter, convinced in spite of himself 
that the unhappy man knew nothing of his child, consigned 
him to the eare of his servants, and retreated straightway 
from the desolated house. By noon, in the streets of Mos 
cow there was posted a reward of five thousand rubles for 
In all directions men were 
If the 


», not so the imperial 


any tidings of the missing girl. 
dispatched to scour the country in search of her. 
wretched father had abandoned hop 
lover. He went to Prince Romanoff with his perplexities. 

**T did not know, my dear prince, 
* that such a woman existed in the wide world, 


” he said, with a shrug, 
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as it may seem, she has fled from my wealth, my titles, my 
love—the love of the great ezar, my Romanoff—that I may 
truthfully say was never disdained before.” 

The prince, pale from wounds and travel, was standing at 
a window of the Kremlin, looking out upon the Moskra. 

**Your majesty,” he said, ‘‘ does not, then, believe that 
she has killed herself ?” 

‘No, no!” he eried, passionately, striding up and down 
the room. 
God! no. She is living somewhere. She cannot be dead, 
No, no !” 

** Sire,” said Romanoff, ‘‘may I ask what this astounding 
creature is like ?” 

“She has a face of mingled frost and fire,” answered 
Peter ; ‘she is indescribably lovely ; there is not another 
like her in all Russia,” 

The prince kept his stern, steady eyes fixed on the slug- 
gish river, 


**T cannot have her blood on my hands! Great 


“A pale face, sire, with long hair curling round it, the 
eyes large and pure, and dark as violets ?” 

‘**How know you that ?” cried Peter, quickly. 

‘Sire, all Moscow is ringing with her name, and the pas- 
sion with which she has inspired your majesty. Descrip- 
tions of her face are on every tongue.” 

** Dead or alive, I will have her again !” stormed the ezar, 

passionately. ‘She has made me supremely wretched ; | 
She shall yet be mine !” 
On leaving the imperial 
presence, however, his first act was to draw from the breast 
of his uniform a kerchief of fine linen, stiffened and stained 
with blood. He looked long and earnestly at the name em- 
broidered thereon, then sent a special messenger for the pos- 
tillion who had come with him to Moscow. 

‘* Alexis,” said the prince, as his serf appeared before him, 
‘in our trouble last night on the road hither, a vision ap- 
peared to us, it bound up my wound, Answer me, was it 
an angel or a woman ?” 


must be repaid for it. 
The prince answered nothing. 


**God and Saint Nicholas alone know,” replied Alexis. 

‘Good! For that very reason you are never to speak of 
the vision to mortal ears. Should you dare hint that we saw 
aught on our way resembling even the form of a woman, 
mark me, I will whip from your bones the last inch of 


flesh. Do you hear ?” 
‘Ay, my prince. You command—TI obey,” said the 
serf, 


After this, the days came and went, but they brought no 
tidings of Natalia. Martin Zauber’s house was closed and 
draped with mourning. The merchant himself put on 
mourning garments, and wept for his child, and would not 
be comforted. 
no news came from the missing girl. 

Meanwhile, in the woodeutter’s hut, on the lonely forest 
island, the beautiful fugitive was living alone. Her days 
passed in solitude, her nights with old Catherine. 
She had brought away with her in flight a sum in silver 


Days passed, then weeks, then months, but 


were 


rubles sufficient to procure her a peasant’s dress and supply 


| the wants of her {humble table, but the place was unspeak- 


Incredible \ 


The long, dreary days, passed in the low, dark 
hut, or in wandering about the little island, seemed inter- 
minable. After the first excitement was over, she began to 
long wearily for her father, left in such utter ignorance of 
his fate. The still, deep, creeping twilights of the forest, 
unrelieved by a single human sound, filled her with name- 
less terrors. After the lonesome days were done, she would 
erouch down in the hut and listen, white and breathless, for 
old Catherine’s step—listen, and watch, and wait, till the 
darkness, and the silence, and the whispering of the many- 
leaved forest, pressed upon her like a horrible nightmare. 
“Oh, my father!’ she would sigh, always thinking of 


ably ke mely. 





him, ‘he believes me dead, he mourns for 
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me. He is 
wretched, Could I assure him of my safety, I would be 
content.” 

One morning, as Natalia sat in the door of her hut, she 
saw something moving in the silent forest. With a thrill of 
delight, Natalia recognized a brown doe that old Ivan had 
driven from the hut on the night of her arrival. 

It approached her gradually. It looked at her with its 
big, soft eyes, but seemed in nowise alarmed. All that day 
it lingered about the door of the hut; when night came, it 
went to a covert in the dewy brake near by. On the fol- 
lowing morning Natalia found it feeding before her door 
again. Before the week was over she had lured it to eat 
from her hand, to enter her hut, to lie down at her side in 
the green shade. Natalia’s days now were no longer lonely. 

“Ah, it will do very well,” sighed old Catherine, ‘ for 
you and the doe, mistress, while the leaves are on the trees, 
but Winter is close upon us. What then ?” 

It was too true. The short northern Summer had begun to 
wane. There was a threat of snow already in the air. To 
remain on the island much longer was impossible. Natalia’s 
terrors and perplexities gathered new strength. Dared she 
return to Moscow? Dared she apprise her father of her 
situation ? 
mind one day, as she sat like some beautiful dryad amidst 
the trees that surrounded the hut, when the sharp, angry 
bang of a gun, close at hand in the morass, brought her 
panting and pale to her feet. 

** Holy Mother ! who is here ?” she murmured. 

The next moment her pet, her plaything, the companion 


| here to-morrow, and bring Martin Zauber with me. 





* Home !—father !—oh, do not mock me !” eried Natalia, 
bursting into tears. ‘Can I ever hope to return to them ? 
have I indeed found a friend ?” 

‘Ay, and more than a friend,” he answered, passionately. 

**Restore me to my father,” said Natalia, ‘‘and you will 
place me under a debt of gratitude that I can never, never 
repay.” 

**Nay,” he murmured, ‘‘ you can 
will not name it now. 
Moscow. 


there is a way, but I 
[ leave you to return in haste to 
If [ sueeeed with the ezarina, 1 will come to you 
Pray 
Till then, mademoiselle, adieu.” 
Romanoff returned to Moscow, and hastened to 
the Kremlin. Crossing the paved court of the palace, he 
presented himself at the door of the ezarina’s apartments, 
and begged to be admitted. The favor was granted at once. 

Catherine, whose beauty and tact had raised her from the 


God that I may sueceed ! 
Prince 


| lowest round in the social cirele to the throne of the great 


She was turning these vexed questions in her | 


Peter, was reclining in an easy-chair. She held out he 
hand to Romanoff with a gracious smile. 
‘* You return early, prince,” 


she said. ‘* You are greatly 


agitated, also. What can have happened ?” 
‘Suffer me to open my heart to your majesty,” the 


prince answered, falling on one knee before her. ‘‘ It was 


my great good fortune at Pultara to shield my ezar from 


the lance of a Turk. I beg your majesty to remember that 


| for that deed you promised me henceforth your Imperial 


of her monotonous solitude, the brown does broke through | 


the brake and dashed toward her, its sleck side grazed by a 
er:iel shot, the blood trickling therefrom as it fled. It dashed 
through the brake and ran to Natalia and crouched down at 
her feet. 


no‘ 


Following after, a tall figure in an elegant hunt- 


ing costume appeared among the trees, his gun still smok- | 


ing in his hand, his fair hair streaming 
Romanoff. 

Natalia stood, protecting the trembling doe with her own 
body, and stared at the intruder in angry amaze. At sight 
of her he stopped short in the brake, the weapon slipped 
from his hand, a ery escaped his lips. 

“By all the saints, it is she!’ he muttered; “I have 
found her at last !” 

Natalia grew pale. 

“What do you mean, sir ?” she faltered. 

“IT mean, maiden, that your disguise sits ill upon you. 
No one, least 01 all the ezar and his servants, could be de- 
ecived by it. I mean that you are Natalia Zauber, who 
five months ago fled from Moscow and Peter.” 

Natalia stood like a statue of despair; then, with a ery, 
she cast herself down at his feet. 


in short, Prinee 


am hiding! He is near even now ! 
Where shall I go? I am lest!” 

“Not for my right arm would I betray you !” he eried. 
Your father mourns you as dead—all Moscow believes 
you dead. 

finding you. 
you ? 


Ah, what shall I do ? 


“ 


The ezar himself has no longer any hope of 

See! Tam at your feet. What can I do for 
How can I serve you?) Command me !” = 

“*My father,” she murmured, ‘‘the ezar, then, has ‘nct 
harmed him ?” 

**No; he has even in lis remorse forced some favors 
upon him. But I hear that Martin Zauber is inconsolable. 
Mademoiselle, you must remain here no longer. T will go 
to the Czarine Catherine. She has a noble heart; she will 
induce the ezar to abandon this wicked perseeution—to 
restore you to your father and your home.” 





| ezarina will furnish her dowry. 


| the ezar this very night. 
_ heart. 
“For the love of Heaven,” she implored, wringing her | 
hands, ‘do not betray me, do not disclose to him where I | 


favor. To-night I come to claim it, not for myself, but 
one [ already hold dearer than self.” 
Saint 


p 


for 


Nicholas !” eried Catherine, ‘the man is in 
love 
ws 


1am: 
** And who,” she said, playfully, ‘‘ who has won the heart 
or our gallant prinee at last ?—who, that he should come to 
beg his sovereign on his knees to extend the royal favor to 
her ?” 
“Gracious ezarina, the sady of my heart is a maiden, 
beautiful and good is Natalia Zanber.” 


“Tam 


her name 


“What mean you, prince? She is lost—dead—heaven 
only knows what has become of hex !” 
“Czarina, she is found! For months she has been 


hiding in a barren morass in the lonely river, dressing like 
a peasant, living in a woodcutter’s hut, alone, unprotected, 
terrified, wretched. On my knees I beg you to induce the 
ezay to allow her to return to her father, and to permit one 
who loves her to offer her his heart and hand in marriage.” 

He then told her of his former mecting with the fair 
fugitive, the silence he had preserved regarding it, and the 
manner in which he had chanced to discover her this day. 

‘*Prince,” sighed Catherine, ‘I will relate your story to 
Be sure that it will touch his 
Believing her lost to him, his passion by this time 
is a thing of the past. Come to-morrow to the palace, 
and you shall hear how he has borne the news.” 

At an early hour on the following morning the prince was 
again admitted to the apartments of Catherine. ‘There he 
found Peter himself awaiting him. 

‘‘Prinee,” he said, ‘“go, bring her back to Moseow. I 
have settled wpon her a pension of five thousand rubles per 
vear, I will also give her to you in marriage, and the 
, In all my kingdom there 
is no man more worthy of her than you.” 

So Natalia returned from her exile. From the depths 
of despair Martin Zauber’s heart was raised to the pinnacle 


| of happiness ; and one month from the day of her return, 


his beautiful daughter -vas married to Prince Romanoff, and 
Peter the Great gave the bride away, with these historical 
words : ‘I present yon with not only the fairest of women, 
but with the most virtuous,” 
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One of the earliest contrivances 
of which we have any record, is 
the well-known Roman lamp, 
specimens of which have becn 
preserved in museums and _his- 
torical collections, and are con- 
stantly brought out from the 
excavations of Pompeii, Thi 
lamp is generally made of fire- 
clay, and consists of 2 reservoii 
for holding the oil and an aper- 
ture for the wick. It requires 
constant attention, and affords 
only a very dim light; but, not- 
withstanding this imperfection 
it is still more or less used by 
poor mechanics and tradespeople: 
in various parts of Italy. Very 
elaborate models of this lamp, 
made in bronze and constructed 
from exquisite designs, have been 
discovered in ancient Rome, and 
also at Pompeii (fig. 1). They 
have served as patterns for some 
of the most beautiful gas fixtures 

of modern times; and, although of themselves not well 

THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF LIGHT, adapted to the giving of light, they are highly prized as 
3 oe works of art. 

w Paorssson Cuantzs A. Joy, Pu. D. { It is remarkable how slight the modifications are which 

Trr earliest dwellers in caves, as soon as the sun disap- | have been introduced in the form of the Roman lamp. The 
peared below the horizon, must have had recourse to burn- | earliest specimens known are identical with those now used 
ing wood as an artificial source of light whenever they had | by the peasantry ; and so true is this, that a thriving trade 
occasion to wander forth into the darkness, and the pine | is carried on in the sale of modern wares as being genuine 
torch, which is not spared even in modern times, no doubt ! antiques; and it is difficult to distinguish the imitation from 
afforded a good substitute for 
the more elaborate inventions of 
their successors. Fire was so 
important that it seemed to be 
a fit object of worship, and the 





FiG. 1. EARTHENWABE AND BRONZE LAMPS FROA POMPEII. 


sun has always been a deity for 
adoration. The difficulty of ob- 
taining fire and light was so 
great that an exaggerated im- 
portance was ascribed to them, 
and fire was raised to the dignity 
of an element, even where it was 
not considered worthy of worship. 

At a time wh ou it was neces- 
sary io rub sticks together to 
ignite them by friction, after 
the glowing coals were obtained 
with difliculty, they were treas- 
ured with jealous care; and we 
can conceive of such an officer as 
a firekeeper, whose duty it would 
be to keep the embers glowing 
and to furnish kindlings to all 
who might apply. 

At the present time, we can 
strike a light so easily with a 
match that no thought is given 
to the immense value of the in- 
vention by means of which we 
are 80 richly supplied. I pro- 
pose to give some account of the .~ 
various processes and methods 
which, from time to time, have 
been employed to furnish man- 
kind with artificial light. 


PABA daRD 





FIG, 2,— THB WATCH WITH CKESSETS AND BEACON. 
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the genuine. 
It is impos- 
sible to say at 
what period of 
man’s history 
solid oils and 
fats, in the 
form of can- 
dles, were first 
introduced. In 


this matter, 
as in pretty 
much every- 


thing else, it 
is customary 
to say tliat 
the Chinese 
knew all about 
vandles ages 
before any 
other races. 
However this 
may be, to 
Europeans the 
first use of 
tallow for illu- 
minating pur- 


poses appears 

to have been 

made by the 

Gauls. The 

Latin histo- 

rian, Pliny, 

gives the - 

Northern FIG. 3.- 
races credit 


for inventing both soap and candles. An incorporated 
company, for the manufacture of candles, was established 
in France in the year 1016. ° 

Lanterns were invented some time in the Middle Ages. 
They consisted of a metal base to hold oil, or a candle sur- 
mounted by a transparent envelope, usually made of horn. 
These contrivances were placed in front of houses, or sur- 
rounded on a column: near an image of the Virgin; and 
they were 
made of a size 
convenient for 
carrying in the 
hand. No 
attempts were 
made to put 
them on the 
corners of the 
streets, as the 


large towns 
were infested 


by robbers, 
who would not 
have —permit- 
ted such inter- 
with 
their midnight 
perambula- 
tions. It was 
necessary to 
get rid of the 
=e : robbers before 
—— the street 
lamps could | 


ference 





¥1G.4.— LONDON STREET LIGHTS IN 1760. 
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be introduced. 
In 1525, a 
band of rob- 
bers called 
** mauvais gar- 
cons,” carried 
on their de- 
predations in 
Paris with 
such a high 
hand that the 
government 
had to resort 
to extreme 
measures to 
exterminate 
them. It was 
ordained that 
the inhabi- 
tants should 
put torches or 
candles in 
their windows, 
and also chat 
torches should 
be kept burn- 
ing on the cor- 
ners of streets. 

As these 
precautions 


were unavail- 
ing to keep 


away maraud- 
crs, a night - 
watch was 
established in 
it was to patrol the streets with 
(fig. 2), and at other times with 
the way could be mace clear for 
honest citizens. This custom once established has been 
handed down to modern times, with the niodification, 
however, of omitting the torches, which are no longer 
required in the gas-lighted streets. 

After the robbers were so far exterminated as to “ender 
the lighting of streets feasible, lanterns suspended on vosts 
or hanging from cables stretched across the way, were in- 
troduced, Their first appeargnce was greeted with great 


London, whose duty 
cressets and beacons 
torches (fig. 3), until 


satistaction by the citizens of Paris, 1s they appeared 
to guarantee greater security in the night, and rendered 16 
ifter dark. 


possible to traverse the strect The illumination 
was of a very mild order 
at first, but it served a 
the 
pioneer of the more per- 
fect system practised in 
modern Many 
persons who had to go 
out had their own link 
boys, or carried a 
lantern (figs. 4, 5). 

Even the celebrated 
philosopher, Lavoisier, 
became interested in the 
subject, and presented a 
plan for lighting the + 
streets of Paris, which 


good purpose as 


times. 





received the 
2,000 franes ‘offered by 
the Academy of Sciences. 


prize of <t 
se ag 
FIG, 5.— ENGLISH STREET LANTERN 


IN THE TIME OF JAMES 1. 
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The 
suggestions 
made by this 
eminent 
seized 


man 
were 
upon by some 
of the 
tors of his day, 
and in 1769 2 


inven- 


system of re- 
lan- 


was 


flecting 





terns 
«lopted, which 
proved to be 
a great im- 
provement on 
anything pre- 
viously known. 
The 
were 


lanterns 
made of 
iron, hexago- 
nal in shape, 


and 


with reflectors 





provided 


ria, ©. LONDON LAMPLIGHTER IN 1809, 


in the dome 


and ilver, and 


kept highly polished—and tix 
considered for that period as being highly satisfactory. 


on the side, made of eopper plated with 
livlt emitted by them was 


The chief merit of the new lantern was in the reverberatory 
or reflecting mirrors which had been introduced, but they 
The 
old-fashioned wick and reservoir arrangement was poorly 
adapted to the substitut 


were very defective in the form of the lamps (fig. 6). 


production of light, and suime 


for it was urgently demanded. 
In 1783, M. Lenoir, th chief of police of the city of 
Paris, received a visit from two distinguished sarants,. Le 


who came to introduce to his 


Sacre 
attention an 


Vaux, 


new system in tue 


and Cadet de 
entirely 


lamps, Which had been invented by a stranger. 


construction of 
The new 
ir and his assistants by the 
of smoke result- 
The burners 


were the invention of a 


lamps greatly astonished Lenoir 


intensity of the light and the total absence 
ing from the complete combustion of the oil. 
there exhibited for the first tim 
Swiss mx chanie named Argand, Their introduction marked 
an era in artificial illumination, and no one invention befor 
or since has been of greater importance. 

Ami Argand (fig. 7) was 
July 5, 1750. 
well off to give his son a good edueation, and he was dk 
tined for the priesthood. While 
aade the acquaintance of the celebrated geologist, de Saus- 


Switzerland, 


His father was a watchmaker, sufficiently 


born in Geneva, 


pursuing his studies, he 


sure, the effect of whose teaching was to inspire in the young 
pupil such a love for the natural sciences that all thoughts 
of theological study had to be abandoned. 

Argand repaired to Paris in 1775 to complete lis studies, 
and early distinguished himself by the originality of his re 
of the 
earliest subjects to which he devoted lis attention was the 


searches and the practical turn of his mind. One 


recovery of alcohol during the process of the distillation of 
wine, in which he introduced great improvements, and was 
highly successful. 

The superb researches of Lavoisier in the domain of ecom- 
bustion had disclosed the true principles surrounding tli 
burning of any body, and had paved the way for numerous 
practical inventions, in which these principles were applied. 

M. Argand, while at work in the distilleries of Montpel- 
lier, in 1780, constructed the first model of a lamp to be 
used for the of the Having suc- 


illumination factories. 


eceded in adapting a glass chimney which could withstand | 


practical | the heat 


| 





of the burning wick, he completed the invention 
by introducing a double current of air below the chimney 
and in the interior of the flame, and thus securing the com- 
plete combustion of the oil. This was the most important 
discovery thus far made in the department of illumination, 
and completely revolutionized that branch of industry. 
But the invention, great as its valuo has proved to be for 
mankind, was the source to the unhappy inventor of it 
of nothing but trouble and sorrow. He became involved in 
disputes and lawsuits with other mon, especially with Lange 
and Quinguet, and was never able to secure his rights at 
home. In England he was more successful. His invention 
was adopted in that country and was recognized as his, and 
the « is called the Argand burner there and in 
America to this day ; but in France, the name of Quinquet 
earried the day in the popular mind, and the lamp is im- 
properly named a Quinquet by many people. 

M. Argand, worn out in mind and body by his long-con- 
tinued disappointments and troubles, returned to the home 
of his childhood in Switzerland, poor, disheartened, and 
miserable. For a time he tried to revive his spirits by at- 
tention toscientific research, but his mind constantly dwelt 
» memories of the past, and he became a visionary 


~ontrivane 


on th ° 
and abandoned himself to search 2s for the philosopher’s stone 
until death removed him in 183, at the early age of 53, 
from all further ingrati‘ude and disippointments. 

The Argand burner is too well known to need description. 

It is everywhere employed for gas, for oil and petroleum 
and for aleohol. 
The student lamp (fig. 8) affords one of the best-known 
applications of the principle now in general use. This 
lamp, which was monopolized by a privileged few for many 
years, is fast becoming common property, and by its brilliant 
light has saved the eyesight of many a toiling student and 
weary hand-worker. It is the best adaptation of the Argand 
principle, and ought to keep the memory of the unhappy in- 
ventor constantly fresh before us. 

A watchmaker of Paris, M. Carecl, added to the efficacy 
of the Ar 
pump in the 
the supply of oil was kept full and constant. 


ind lamp by introducing an ingenious mechanical 
reservoir below the burner, by means of which 
Without the 
pump the oil could only be drawn up by the capillary action 


of the wick, and unless the liquid was very pure there was 
apt to be an insufficiency and inequality in the supply. 
These mechanical lamps, therefore, were great favorites as 


long as sperm oil and rape seed were the chief illuminators. 
Since the introduction of kerosene they are gradually falling 
into disuse. 

Figure 9 affords a very good idea of the interior construc- 
tion of the mechanical lamp as improved and modified to 
suit the They are often 
made in such a way as to become beautiful objects of art, so 
that they are retained for ornamental purposes even after 
their disuse as soure light. 

Having referred to the ancient Roman lamp, to the im- 
provements introduced by Argand and Carcel, we may safely 


requirements of the present day. 


leave this branch of the subject and pass to the considera- 
tion of solid The 
ordinary tallow dip, the stearine candle, the paraffine and 
sperm candles, and the wax taper, are the principal solid 
materials now employed for affording light. Their intro- 
duction has become more general in proportion to the pro- 
eress of chemical science, until the industry has attained 


substances employed in illumination. 


vast proportions. 

The ordinary candle is made up of the fat of herbivorous 
ani The fat is bought at the slaugh- 
ter-houses by the manufacturers, and must be separated 
It is cut into small 
fragments, so as to be more easily acted upon by heat, and 





als, beef or mutton. 


from the cellular tissue at the works. 
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is then thrown into iron or copper boilers, where it is ex- 


posed to the action of a free fire, under constant stiriing. 
The effect of the heat is to open the adipose cells, and the 
boiler finally becomes filled with the liquid grease, while 
the tissue contracts and unites on the surface of the fused 
bath. As soon as the tallow is entirely melted it is filtered 
hot through a kind of willow basket-work and a sieve of 


| 


| at solow a point as the tallow. 


The discoveries of Chevreul gave a new impetus to the 
manufacture of candles. The oleic acid was saved, and the 
stearine was found to possess the advantage of not melting 
Candles made from stearine 


| do not require to be snuffed, as the wick is consumed at the 


copper, and is allowed to cool and solidify in wooden forms | 


of suitable size. The tissue collected on the filter retains 
2 notable quantity of tallow, which is recovered by a second 
melting and subjection to powerful pressure. Some manu- 
facturers, after the first melting, purify it by fusing it 
under water and adding some table salt to the bath, but 
care must afterward be taken to remove all of the water to 
prevent the sputtering of the candles. 

In 1820 d’Areet invented a process for the purification of 
tallow by means of acid, Fe discovered that when fat was 
digested with sulphuric acid and water the animal tissues 
were decomposed and the fat, perfectly pure and unim- 
paired, would float on the surface. The objection raised to 
this method was that the residues could not be employed in 
fattening cattle, as was possible to do with the remains from 
ihe simple process of fusion and filtering. 

In the manufacture of candles, one of the first steps is the 
selection of a suitable cotton wick. The cotton yarn must 
be absolutely free from all impurities ; it should have no 
knots and no broken threads, for the presence of any of 
these imperfections has a tendency to make the candle 
sputter and run. The wick is usually composed of nine 
threads, attached together by a knot. They are cut to 
lengths by machinery (fig. 10). The molds are ordinarily 
made of an alloy of one part of tin with two parts of 
lead, and are cylindrical in shape and very smooth and 
polished inside. The wicks are introduced into the molds 
by means of wooden needles, and the molds are inserted 
into a frame (fig. 11), and the melted tallow poured in, 

Another simple process is to repeatedly dip the candle 
into the bath and to pour the melted tallow over the wicks 
suspended from a revolving ‘dise (fig. 12), and allowing it to 
accumulate to a sufficient size. A skillful workman can 
produce very uniform and round candles in this way, and 
thus avoid the expense of casting molds and the necessity 
or removing the products after they are made, Every im- 
mersion, followed by removal and cooling of the tallow, in- 
creases the size, and when the calibre reaches that of a 
pattern kept for the purpose the work is finished. 
desired to remedy the easy fusibility of the tallow a little 
wax is mixed with it, which increases the consistence and 
raises the melting point. Sometimes the wax is introduced 
in the mold as a thin envelope, thus giving to the candles 
the appearance of genuine wax tapers, and facilitating a 
fraudulent sale of the imitation as being a genuine article. 

The manufacture of stearine candles is based upon pro- 
found scientific investigations into the compound nature of 
fatty bodies, conducted by Braconnot and Chevreul. Bracon- 
not exposed tallow to a powerful pressure, and separated it 
into two portions, one which remained liquid at ordinary 
temperatures, and the other always solid ; but it remained for 
Chevreul to demonstrate more fully the nature of the bodies 
thus early discovered by Braconnot. 

M. Chevreul showed that fats were, in fact, salts, com- 
posed of an acid and a base. The base common to them all 
was glycerine. The acids were called oleic, stearic and 
margaric. The solid stearine Chevreul regarded as a stear- 
ate of glycerine. It was easy to prove the correctness of 
his theory by decomposing the stearine by caustic soda, 1 
process which had been carried on for ages in the manufae- 
ture of soap, without a knowledge of the true character of 
the waste products. 


If it is | 


same time with the combustion of the fat. They are also 
harder and better looking, and have pretty much driven the 
tallow dip from the market. 

Taking advantage of the researches of Chevreul, M. de 
Milly, of Paris, was the first to make the manufacture of 
stearine candles an industrial success. It was he who sub- 
stituted lime for soda in the saponification of the tallow, and 
thus rendered the operation feasible and profitable. Treated 
with lime, the tallow yiclled a caleareous soap which, in 
turn, was decomposed by sulphurie acid, thus liberating the 
two fatty acids to be subsequently separated by pressure, 
As small quantities of lime remained in the fat, it was found 
necessary to add some boracie acid, which had the property 
of fusing into a globule when the candle was burned, and 
thus preventing the accumulation of incombustible lime in 
the wick. 

The saponification of the fat is accomplished as follows : 
The tallow and fat are introduced into a large wooden vat, 
lined with lead and heated by a steam-coil. As soon as the 
mass is thoroughly fused, a quantity of quicklime, triturated 
with water, is gradually added; the proportions are usually 
15 parts of lime to 100 of fat. This mixture is maintained 
at the boiling point for eight hours, at the end of which 
time the whole of the tallow will be found to be converted 
into a lime soap. 

Fig. 12 affords a view of the interior of an establishment 
for decomposing fat by means of lime. Seam is introduced 
through coils inclosed in the vat, and constant agitation is 
kept up by wooden paddles or by mechanical means. On 
cooling, the calcareous soap assumes a dry and solid con- 
dition, and as the vats are lined with lead, it can be decom- 
posed in the original receptacles by means of sulphuric acid. 
The lime soap is gradually attacked by the sulphuric acid, 
the sulphate of lime produced falls to the bottom, while the 
fatty acids are set free and mount to the surface. The fats 
are collected, washed, refined, and submitted to heavy 
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large, copper boilers, when it is raised 
gradually by means of a current of 
highly heated steam, to a temperature 
of about 350 deg. Fah, ‘Lhis tempera- 








Fi, 9.—THE CARCEL LAMPe 





ture is maintained for about two hours 
the mass being frequently stirred 





FIG, 5.—STUDENT LAMP—SECTIONAL 


FiG, 5.—STUDENT LAMP. briskly. The liberated fatty acids are VIEW. 
pressure for the wemoval of all Pope of a dark color, and requi 
liquid portion The stearine is | AS thorough washing with water to 
then ready for transformation } mt free them from adhering su! 
into candles. fi A phurie acid. The impure fatty 
The treatment of fats by means a } acids thus obtained are then sul 


method available in this indus- ( ae effected by placing them in a 
try. Saponitication by means of ; ion | ay. pi copper v ssel, into the lower part 
sulphuric acid, and also by super- Vx = & 5 Fi of which a eurrent of steam at 
heated steam, have been found K : the ordinary pressure is injected ; 
equally advantageous (fig. 14). 
Tue following is an outline of 


cee . . < i S : : 
of lime is by no means the only ay Si { jected to distillation, which i 
Va F 


previous to its admission into the 
still, this steam is heated to 
about 600 deg. Fabh., by trans- 
mitting it through pipes heated 
nearly to redness (fig. 15.) The 
distillation does not take place 
below 400 deg. Fah., but toward 
the latter part of the process the 
temperature frequently rises tu 


the method in which sulphuric 
acid is applicd for this purpose 
at the works of Price’s Patent 
Candle Company, in London: 
"The fat is first melted and freed 
from impurities, then mixed with 





one-twe: “th t ne-seventeenth of 
iis weight of 1 of vitriol, in 1 


j. WW.— CANDLE-MAKING—CUTTING WICKS. 500 deg. Fah 
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vic. 13.— SAPONIFICATION OF FAT BY LIME, 
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FIG. 14,— SAPONIFICATION OF FAT BY SULPHURIC ACID, 
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FIG. 15.— DISTILLATION OF 

After the acidified fats have been distilled as far as is ad- 
vantageons, the dark residue in the retort may yet be mad 
to yield a considerable amount of fat by submitting it to 
pressure ; the black, solid mass which st used 
as fuel. The distilled fat is broken up into fragments and 
distributed in layers of about three-fourths of an inch in 
thickness, of m which 
piled one above another, and submitted to the action of a 
The sufliciently firm 


to be made at once into candles suited to European climates, 


ill remains i 


upon cocoanut ittineg, are 


squares 


hydraulic press. fat thus obtained is 


but for the Indian market it is necessary again to subject 
the fat to pressure, which this time is effected at a tempera 
ture of 122 deg. Fah. 

Mr. Tilghman, of Philadelphia, a few years ago, made thi 
important observation, that when a mixture of fat and water 
is foreed, under a strong pressure, through tubes heated 
nearly to redness, so as to raise the temperature of the mass 
to 400 or 5OO cde iy Fah., the fat is entire ly decompose d into 
giveerine and fatty acids ; the clements of water enter into 
combination with those of the fat, so that by this means a 


of that effected at 


tid and glycerine are digested 


result is 
lower tem 
together 

Mr. Wilson, by injecting superheated steam at a tempera- 
ated fat, was 


obiained exactly the reverse 


eratures when the a¢ 


ture of between 500 and 600 deg. Fah. into h 
able to produce a similar separation of lydrated glycerine 
and of the acids with which it was previously in combina- 
and at the same 
tillation not only of the fat, but also of the glycerine ; the 


ined in a high degree of 


tion, time he succeeded in effecting the dis- 


latter is thus obt concentration, as 
a beautiful, colorless, syrupy liquid, which can be prepared 
in almost unlimited quantity. 

The fatty acids are also procured by the same operation 
in a very pure form, so that this process, from its simplicity 
and from the purity of the products which it yields, bids 
lin the prepara- 
Once in pos- 
e of candles 


t pursued with 








fair to supersede those previously em] loy 
tion of fatty acids for illuminating purposes. 
the further manufactw 
umner very similar to th 


session of pure stearine 
is conducted in a m 
As they are harder than 

polished by being passed under rollers 
rp. When thus prepar 


appearance, and are a great improvement on the 


ordinary tallow. tallow, the y can 


be fig. 
endless woolen wa 1, they present a 
very fine 
tallow dip of our ancestors. 

The 
prevent its general application to the manufacture of can- 
dies. Its use is practically limited to ecclesiastical and 
festive occusious. 


great cost of wax as an illuminating material must 
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FATTY ACIDS. 


Spermaceti is also 
becoming too rare 
and expensive for 
common use. A 


new mategzial has 
made its appear- 
ance in recent 
times, which ap- 


pears destined to 
come strongly into 
competition witi 
stearine. This is 
paraffine, a sub- 
stance discovered 
by Reichenbach 
among the products 
of the distillation of 
beech tar. It comes 
over during the last 
stages of the distil- 
lation, when the 
It is found in the tar of both animal 
and vegetable substances, as well as in that of pit-coal. 

A similar substance is an abundant constituent of some 
ariecties of petroleum, and it is likewise obtained in consid- 
quantity from the products of the distillation of peat, 
as well as of certain forms of lignite and of some varieties of 
There are also native deposits of earth 


crude tar is rectified. 





bituminous shale. 
wax or impure parafline in some of the lower provinces of 
Austria. 

The low melting point of paraffine has been an objection 
to its use in candles, but this difficulty is in a measure reme- 
It is a very 
an and beautiful substance, and affords pure and fine 


died by the admixture of stearine or wax. 
light during combustion. While illumination by oil lamps 
and stearine candles was gradually approaching perfection, 
a ne 
to throw into the shade all artificial illumination hitherto 


w source of light was growing up which was destined 


invented. The introduction of a combustible gas was a 
natural sequence to the chemical discoveries of the last 
centur) 


RECENT PROGRESS IN 
Torpepo Boats.—Torpedoes are as great a terror to fron-clads 
the insignificant fever insect is to the soldier on shore, It is 
not always the big things that we have cause to fear, but rather the 
enemies which lurk in invisible ampush and attack us unawares. 
The torpedo ean sink the most powerful iron-clad, although it is so 
small that the most vigilant sentinel cannot detect it. A torpedo- 
boat was launched as early as 1776, in New York, and an attempt 
was made by an American, David Bushnell, at that time, to blow up 
a man-of-war in the harbor. Thirty years later, Robert Fulton took 

p the matter with enthusiasm. At that early day it was necessary 
uve recourse to clockwork to fire the cap. In 1843, when the 
raph had made familiar the idea of conducting electricity over 
res on long distanees, Colonel famuel Colt pr. posed to ‘apply 
t » the explosion of submarine batteries. During tho 


SCIENCE, 


as 


tricity t 
il war, torpedoes of American invention were used in Southern 
ers, and nine iron-clads, eleven wooden ships-of-war, and nine 
The torpedoes which 
ly performed such tatal execution on the Danube were 
> same pattern as the one that Lieutenant Cushman put under 
yottom of the ram A‘bemarle, in Noanoke Inlet. The Lay tor- 


tra , 4 


ISPOrts and steamboat + were d stroyed, 
hax want 
iV recent 








pedo-boat exrries in its hold its own engine and boiler, besides its 
freight of 100 pounds of dynamite. It is under the control of the 
‘ I on shore, and when it strikes a solid obstacle, a signal at 





*s known the fact on shore, and the operator can fire the 
» if the opportune moment hus arrived, 
ScGar Mane From Corn.—The manufacture of grape sugar 
eorn bids fair to become an industry of great importance ia 
the West, where the cost of the raw material is exceedingly low. 
The demand for grape sugar (glucose) is constantly increasing. 
Confecti large quantities of it, and it is required in tho 
manufacture of beer. Glucose has properties which adapt it to 
many uses in the arts, from which it has hitherto been excluded on 
iccount of the high cost Its chief manufacture from corn will be 
a source of profit to the West, and a decided advantage to the 


country at large, 


ners use 
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CATASTNOPHISM IN GroLocy.,— Mr. Clare 
special attention to the influence of sudden catastrophes upon t 
determination of the present condition of the earth's crust, an 
ipon tho races of plants and animals now existing. Hethinks tha 
such men as Darwin and Huxley have se areely made : 
allowaneo for sudden convulsions, in making up the 
record of the descent of man Tn place of the survival ofth 
he substitutes survival by lasticity.” ] or example, wher 
astrophe overtook the horse s of Professor Marsh, a 
variety survived—but the question arises, did the plastic variety 
\' eae ‘th survived already — 38 the peculiarity which distinguished 

‘new species. If so, then the catastrophe did not produce the 











Atte st, 











change, and it is a die ir ease of the survival of tho fitti t. The 
substitatic mn of plasticity for natural selection, does not, therefore, 
improve the situation or render it any more casy to explain th © 


evident development of races as traced in the ree ords of the rocks 
All who have opposed Darwin’s Natural Selection doctrine will be 
glad to witness attacks upon it on the part of a distinguished gool- 
ogist—and these attacks will be weleomed by all true lovers of 
scientifle progress as long as they are carried on in a proper spirit. 
The more discussion we have the better, 


THE UNKNOWN ANCESTOR OF MaANn.—Notwithstanding the great 
progress made, of late years, in our knowledge of Natural History 
we are still in want of the missing link between the ape and man. 
There are four apes, which beara close resemblance to man—in 
fact, man is only a higher order of ape, but between these four and 
the genus homo, a species is evidently wanting of which no traces, 
either living or dead, have as yet been discovered. As nearly 
every quarter of the globe has now been explored, the chances of 
finding a living representative appear to be slight, but a search 
a mong the rocks may some day reveal him as a fossil, unless, by 
geological catastrophes, all traces have been destroy = The four 
apes which bear the closest resemblance to man are the Gibbon, of 
Southern As a; the Orang, of Borneo; the Chimpanzee, of South- 
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ern or Western Africa; and the Gorilla of the Gaboon country. 
The descent of man from the moner has —_ worked out by 
Haeckel, and, aceording to this learned zoolo there are twenty- 





tho 


two generations between the beginning and ending in man. 
There is a great demand for the “ missing link,’ to prove the cox- 
rectness of Haeckel’s theory. 

Grounp Arr In DweturnGes.—Professor Petterkofer has been 


studying the influence of ground air on the hygiene of dwellings. 
He shows that the earth is full of gases, and that when the hot air 
of houses produces currents, some of the ground air is drawn into 
the dwelling, cireulated through it, and thus introduces dangerous 
fever germs into the inhabited Sometimes the ground air 
is Vitiated with carbonie acid to such an extent as to be fatal to life; 
at other times there is an escape of gas which resembles the odor 
of illuminating gas, although no pipes have been laid down, As all 
houses nee yy draw much gas from the earth, the condition of 
the cellars ‘the greatest importance, Many persons main- 
tain that cellars are reservoirs of foul air, and ought never to be 
built under dwellings. Such a view is certainly contrary to the re- 
ceived practice; but in cities, where building sites are often made 
by filling in the foundations with refuse, there are strong reasons 
why the condition of the loose earth should be closely examined, 
and every precaution be made to exclude the ground air, It is al- 
Ways sater to make provision for the eseape of the ground air 
through pipes leading to the roof, rather than allow it to be drawn 
through the dwelling. 
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The uses of glycerine are constantly 
extending, and the more intimate our knowledge of this remarka- 
ble substanee becomes the more frequently do we find it employed 
inthe arts. A lite application is to mix it in small quantity with 
lime juice, When left to itself, lime juice is apt to spoil on account 
of the formation of fungoid growths, even in very cold climates ; 
this is prevented by the glycerine, while the juice is also retained in 
a fluid condition. This application also suggests a probable use 
of glycerine in keeping preserved fruits and vegetable juices in 
general from being spoiled by mould. Asmall quantity is suffi 
cient, and as it is wholesome, no injurious consequences can arise 
from its use. 

Pants GREEN IN AGricuLTURE.—Instead of mixing Paris green 
with flour before putting it upon potatoes to destroy the Colorado 
beet] 3 it isadvised to mix one part of it with thirty parts of plaster 
ot Paris; the plaster is more economical than flour, and has the 
addit ional advantage of being a good fertilizer. Death by poison- 
ing from Paris green has ree ently been reported, where a child ate 
some opr les which had fallen on potato vines planted in an orchard, 
and which had been sprinkled with the arsenic pigment. The ap- 
les : ul come in contact with the poison, and the child thus lost 
slife. It does not appear that the plant itself absorbs enough of 
16 poison to produce deleterious effects. 


NEW USES oF GLYCERINE. 


FiIntertnc WATER.—It is eonfidently stated 
filter for in npure water is spongy iron. 
germs are not killed by being passed through char- 
destroyed by filtering through spongy fron, The 
r is destroyed by the oxygen, liberated by the iron 
rom the water, and the ferrous hydrate, resulting from the solution 
hy organie matter, is re-oxidized by the oxygen dissolved in the 
vater, so that the process of purification is a continuous one, and 
the spongy iron is not destroyed in the operation, 
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ty Arrica.—At one point on the margin of 
Central Africa), Captain Cameron saw large 
masses of coal. In the distriet adjoining Manyneme, iron is plen- 
tiful; the people manufacture large quantities of iron, and many of 
the articles they make are beautifully finished. 
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ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
Tne most important thing to woman in this life—To woo maa 
Magina. That's 


THERE is a young lady in Omaha named Littie 


a striking name, certainly. 


In Bath Abbey is to be seen the foll 
lived an old mai 


owing epitaph: “ Here lies 
Land died an old Mann.” 


1 of 10—* Ye 


Come hear and see 


LITTLe lady of 
man; 1.0, indeed 1” 


smell of tobaeeo. 


A you: 


7 to young gentlen 


u're not yet a 
‘What a notion 


how I 


the table the other night, asked his mother if 


GSTER a 








sausages were 1 yet, and was told that sausages did not grow. 
‘Yes, they do,” said he, stoutly, ‘for L saw a whole bra 
green ones in a fruit-store to-day.” It was necessary to e 


him with ré urd to the difference between bananas and saus 





ee Papers St a four-year-old: “ How do they get 
our souls out of our bodies when we die—cut ‘em out?” “ Why 
can't we see the yellow embelop the telegraph comes in, goin’ 





» wires 7? r:ealls bad old folks goats, bad 


} 
long on th 





children are kids, ain't y?” “Is it too late for me to have a 
twin bri ther 7? * Any rate, me and Billy Green is twin cousins 
ain't we?” “Ifyou was me when you was aman, would you drive 


a hearse or join a cireus ? 

Dip you ever see 
post-oflice box withe 
directions and the 
itdrop? As curious ; 


a young lady undertake 
mut drawing it back 
dthe gummed sid 
s it may seem, we have 


to drop a letter in the 
veral times to sean the 


stamp ar » before finally letting 


A Coon Youtn.—A rheumatie old gentleman, whose 
ircless about shutting the front door afte r him, ¢a 
one cold day, when he had left the door swinging wide, * 
young man, you leave that door open too much!” * Do T?” was 
the response, “Then how much open shall I leave it?” y 
you leave it open too often ?” thundered the old gentleman Yh 
well, how often shall I leave it open ?” politely inquired the son, 
The father didn’t dare trust himself to reply. 


son was 
lied out to hom 


See here, 





asked one little girl of 
‘Mary, here, she 
and Julia 


will we play ?” 
replied the other. 


“Wat kind of a house 
another. ‘ Oh, play calling, 
can be Mrs. Brown and sit on the step, and me 
upon her and ask her how she is, and how her husband is, and if 
the baby’s got over the measles yet, and tell her now nice she looks 
in her new wrapper, and hope it won't hurt her when she gets that 








will eall 








tooth filled. And then we'll say, ‘Good-by, Mrs. Brown, come 
and see us some time or other, and bring the children and your 
sewing; and you're such a stranger; we don't see half enough of 
you.’ And then me and Julia we'll courtesy, and walk off a piece, 


such a horrid old fright as 
And then Julia, she'll say, The idear of 
filled!’ And then Il ‘Yes, and 
brats them young ones of her'n is!’ 


and T’'ll say to Julia, ‘ 
she isin that wrapper ?’ 
anybody having false teeth 
what a homely lot of dirty little 
Let's play it.’ 


Did you ever see 


say 


THE THE OYSTER. 
Oh! a jolly old bird is the oyster fish, 
As he sits in his pearly shell, 
A-thinking how many a delicate dish 
{fe can make when cook-ed well— 
Broiled or roast, 
Served on toast, 
Or raw on a dainty platter; 
h scallop or stew, 
bE ithe r will do. 
Or fried in crumbs or batter.* 
, 


SONG OF 


And a knowing old fish is the oyster bird, 
As he slyly seems to doze; 
For he drops not a hint, he speaks not a word 
Of all the secrets he knows— 
Blissful hours, 
Shudy bowers, 
Whisperings lo 
Boozy 
Merry 0 
When jolly ol 


t 


ul sweet. + 





ies meet. 


marriage, 1 
other ways, it 
in Kweiche 


A CHINESE who had been disappointed in 
grievously suffered through women in many 
with his infant son to the peaks of a mountain range r 

to a spot quite inace little-footed Chinese women. He 
trained his boy to worship the gods and stand in awe and abhor- 
rence of the devils; but he never mentioned women to him, always 
descending the mountains alone to buy for o At length, however, 


ssible to 


the infirmities of age compelled him to take the young man with 
him to earry the heavy bag of rice, As th y were leaving the 
market town together, the son su di lenly stopped short, and, 
pointing to three approaching objects, eried, ‘ Father, what are 
those beings ? Look—look! What are they ?’ The father instantly 
answered, with peremptory wor ds, ‘Turn away your head the ‘y 


’ The son in some slarm turned away, seeing that the 
razing at him with sur prise from behind their fans, 
He walked tothe mountain in silence, ate no supper, and from that 
day lost his appetite, and was afflicted with melancholy. rr some 
time his puzzled and anxious parent cou d get nos satisfactory an- 
swers to his inquiries; but at length the young man t 


burst out, 
erying with inexplic: able pain, * Ob, father, that tallest devil—that * 
tallest devil, father| 
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